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Tub Publishjers will be pleased to receive orders h^ mail from Book- 
BdhtSj School Committees, Trustees, and Ageiite, for Pelioi/s Ofttline 
Maps and Keys, and assure them that they will be faithfully executed, 
and at as low pruxs as if given personally. 

Those who have purchased the Hemispheres can at any time obtain the 
remaining Maps of the Second Series. 

Teachers, evep in the mos^ distant vpartg of the United States, can 
obtaip Pelton's Series of Outline Maps, by enclosing Twenty-five Dollars, 
in the presence of a Post-master, and forwarding it by mail, at the risk of 
the Publishers. 

Maps or Keys securely packed, and forwarded with care VLud'clespatck to 
any part of tHe United States. , 

Address, * 

SOWER AND BARNES, 
BookatUert and PubUahtirt, J^o^M North, Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

V^ Teachers and Agents supplied, at the lowest price^ with ^^ Baldwin's 
Cnivernal Prono<incing Gazetteer.'' * 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
AUTHOR'S OUTLINE MA^^S AND KEYS. 



It 18 in(yw coiioeded by Edacators of the greatest experience, bo^h in this odudtry 
Mid Europe, that the method of teaching Q-eography from large and boldly deline- 
at«d Maps without names, is superior to all others in respect to facility of acquire^ 
ment — durability of impression — and discipline of mind, 
$ The rationale of this method of instruction S&^^ttaxh^g ly the eye — ^based on that 
h»w of intellect ** that the oiQ'ects of sight more readily become the suhjeets of conception 
and vmn^ory than those of the other senses; and the mqre distinctly they arp seen, the 
more lively is the corbcq>tion, and more lasting the irnpression on the mind," \ 

. To afford t]^e American youtb, therefore, the best facilities for acquiring 9f know- 
ledge of Geography, t}ie author has constructed, from the most reliable authoritien, 
the two following Series of Standard Outline Maps, adapted in all particulars to , 
the waiMasL^f the Primary, Grammar, and High Schopls of the United States, 

These Maps, togetlie^ with the Key, which accompanies each Series, and enables 
ike learner to name and locate the Political Divisional, Islands, Mountains, Seas, 
Gi^, Bays, Straits, Lakes, Rivera, &c., represented thereon, co^prii^e a succinct, 
a^d comprehensive system of Physical, Political, and l)^riptive Geography — and; 
their superiority over every other Series of Outline Maps, as regards construction, 
exeeutian, size, nuntber, -cheapness, and ajaptedness to interest the learner and im- 
press upon th« mind A clear and vivid outline of the Physical Features and 
Political D^T^sions of the Earth, is worthy of the especial notice of the friends 
pf Education. 



FIEST a£EI£S. 



The Pirst Series embraces the Western and Eastern Hemisphere^. These splen- 
did and highly finished Maps are nearly quadruple the size of any, heretofore 
published, ^hey exhibit the Physical Features of th^e Earth, and also give an 
accurate view of its Political Divisions, showing th6 relative size of each, imh their 
natikal an.d conventional boundaries. In fine, they show, at one view, the World as 
it now is — ^and are, therefore, especially adapted to beginners, who obtain, at the 
cutset, a ciear« and correct conception of the relative site of* every Physical and 
Political division, efifectua.ny preventing the erroneous impressions so |^en con- 
veyed by Maps isolated and on several different scales. ^ 

By an isgemoua application of colors, signs, and diagrams, they present the 
whole subject of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, including the Geological formation of 
the world, its Oceanic Currents, Atmospheric changes, Isothermal Lines, Verticaf 
Dimensions, Distribution of Rain, &c., &c., in a manner so simple and beautiful &a 
if> be easily taught and comprehended, * ^ 

These Maps constitute the first tiwo of the Second Series, oifd are designed as 
introductory to that thorough and practical knowledge of geography which may 
be obtaiueid therefrom. . . 

1. Met^ iifih^ Western Hemisphere^ 7 feet by 1 fed. 

' % Map ofiJie Eastern Hemisphere, 1 feet by 1 feet^ 

* Price of the Two, with Key, $10.00. 



SECOIJD SERIES. 



The'l^ebond Berieft^ embraces, in addition to the Westeta and, Eastern Hemi- 
spheres, Maps of ^e Five Grand Divisions of the Earth, with a large and toX\ Mi^p 
9t the ITnited States. This Series, comprising Seven large a«i bnlliantly colored 
Map8,«xhibils, iiv b<dd «nd vivid ofatline, the leading features cf nature f: and also 
the Political Divisions of the Earth, with their natural and'Conyeo^ional bound- - 
avies, giving a distinct and accurate view of each country on a large scale, 
soffieiently distinct to be seen and studied from the most distant parts of the 



4 ABVERTISEMEKT. 

•ehool-room— and, in eonneotion with the Key, presents to the leArner a ZtV«^ 
picture of tke Earth — its moral, political, and physical aspects— with a graphic 
description of each conntiy, confined to the most interesting and aharactehstie 
matter. 

1. JMiHcal and Physical Map of WeHernHemi»phere, 7 feet by7 feet 

2. Pblitical and Phf/sical Map of Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 

3. Map of the Vnjied States, British JProvinees, Mexico, 

Central Ameriea, and the West India Islands, 7 feet by 7 feet, 

A. Map of Europe^ Q feet by 6 feet 10 in. 

b. Map of Asia, . . . • . . ^ feet by ^ feet % ir^ 

6. Map of South America and Africa . ^feet by 1 feet. 

Price of the Series, $25.00. 
These Maps are snperior to any Series of Oatllne Maps pnMished In this 
country or Europe, and the publishers invite the attention of Sdiool Committees, 
Trustees, and Teachers to the following considerations : 

1. They are the largest, best executed, most eomprehendye, and the most die* 
tincUy delineated. 

2. They are printed on superfine paper. 

8. They are colored with the most brilliant, ezpensiye, and durable colors. 

4. They are mounted with rollers and mouldings in the most substantial manner. 

6. They are well siked and highly rarxdshed, which preserres the brilliancy of 
the colors, and gives them strength and durability. Hence, whenerer they' 
become soiled by long explsure or otherwise, they can be cleansed with a moist 
sponge or cloth, without receiving any ii^ury. 

6. In their construction, the author has availed himself of the most reliable 
information furnished by th9 liberality of our own government, and also of the 
rich stores of geographical works furnished by the governments of Europe, espe- 
cially those of France and England. 

These Maps are accompanied by a Key, containing a large number of the most 
important geographical names in the known world, arranged in verse. This, as 
experience proves,* not only renders the study highly attractive, but greatly facili- 
tates the acquisition of the leading features of geography as well as the pronun- 
ciation of geographical ni^mes. 

The spelling of Oriental and some other names, in the Key, will be found occa- 
sionally to differ from that which occurs in our school atlases. As the same 
name is often spelled differently on different maps, causing great embarrassment 
to both tead^er and pupil, and sometimes giving rise to serious errors, the author 
has, afterA careful examination of the subject, adopted the admirable system set 
forth in Baldwin's Pronouncing Gazetteer, page 28, section XY. This system 
will, he is persuaded, be found at once complete, simple, and satisfactory. 

In teaching geography, nothing is more important, and nothing has dbcasioned 
more embarrassment to the thorough and conscientious teacher, than the pronun" 
daiion of geographical names. The author has, therefore, been at gteat pains to 
give the correct pronunciation of many difficult names in the Key, and to make 
ike accentuation o^ the names occurring in the verse correspond with the true 
pronunciation, as established by the best authorities. It is believed, therefore, 
that in point of accuracy, (apart from its other merits,) the Key to either series of 
Maps will be found superior to any other work of the sort hitherto published. 

The want of a correct and perfectly reUabk system of geographical pronuncia- 
tion has been feU by every good teacher, and it affords the author great pleasure 
to be able now to state that Baldwin's Pronouncing Gazetteer, containing the 
pronunciation of all the difficult names found in our best school atl&ses and 
geographies, supplies this want in the most satisfactory manner. It is invaluable 
to every teacher and learner, and should be used as a text-book in every school 
in the United States. 

The author would observe that to tiiia work he ranst refer aa Ms aathoHl^ for 
the spelling and pronnndation of names occurring in the Key to either series of 
his Maps, and for the fall explanation of many points in connection with these 
sut^ects, to which the plan and limits of this work only iMMnit him to tUode. 
Philadelphia, im. 



TO TEACHERS. 



TBB naST I.ESSON TO BE LEABNED BT THE PCPIU 

•t . ' . • > 

XXPIiAirATIO^ OTTZBB KXT, OE lABBCTIOira TOE ASCBltTJLliriiro THX VAXS AJ» 

. , SITVATIpK or AKt COUKTBT, ISLAND^ LAKS, RITSR, itC., OK 1!H1 tf APS. 

Bt looking on the Http of the Western HemM^here, yon will see that it is 
divided into a large number of small S^ac^ or Areaa b^ ^e ParaUeU of Laiiiwk 
and Meridian$,-^\iiieB naming aerdss the Map, from side to side» and from the top 
to the bottom. 

Lai the Middle of these small Spaoes or Areas, you will see a Figurt or Number, !» 
2, 8, 6, 20| 60, 66, 86, 91, 127, 130, Ico. These Fignrei or Kombers wiU often be 
fonnd in the Key, after the name of a Conntrj, Island, Xiake, &c., with the letters 
M., K., S., £., W., &o. When these letters are foan4 in Uie Key in connection 
with the Numbers, .they hare reference to different parts of the Spaces or Areai; on 
the Map. dd 

M. refers to the Middle of the Space or Area on the Map ; N. tefers to the 
North part of the Space or Area ; S. refers to the Sdnth part of it ; £. refers to 
the East part of it; W. refers to the West part of it; N. £. to the North-east 
part; S. £. to the South-east part; N. W. to the North.west part ; S. W. to the 
South-west part. 

By the aid of the Numberi and Letters found in tiie Key, you wiH be able to 
find any Country, Island, Lake, Biver, &c., represented on the Map. 

BxAHPLEs. On page 20, see— Bussian America, 20, 21. On the Map of the 
Western Hemisphere you will see the same lAmibers, JM), 21, in Busslmi Ameriea, 
which show where it is on the Map. 

On page 84, see-^reat Slaye Lake, 24: S. Tou will see Great Slave Lake on 
the Map, in the South pari of the Space or Ai»a numbered 24. 

Great Bear Lake, 23 £., 24 W. You will see Great Bear Lake partly in the East 
part of the Space numbered 23, and partly in the West part of the Space num- 
bered 24. Athabasca Lake, 48 N. W. 

Michigan, 63 M. You wUl see the State of Michigan on the Map, in the Middle 
of the Space numbered 53. 

Newfoundland, 56 N. See this island in the North part of the Space numbered 
66. Hayti, 91N. E. Cuba, 78 S. E., 79 S. W. 

Gulf of Mexico, 77, 78. Caribbean Sea, 91, 92. 

litackenzie's Biyer, 22 N., 23 M. & 8. £. Orinoco Rlrer, 105 M. & N. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 



Ala. AlalMAa. 


X^XratMly* 


Ark. ArkuinflL 


L.Lake. 


O.Cape. 


Iia. Louisiana. 


Ci4>. Capital. 


Lat Latitude. 


Ch. ChauneL 


LoniE. Loneitude. 


Ct or Ck)im. Connecticut. Me.lilaine. - 


Del. DelawaM. 


MasB. Massaehnsettfl. 


K.£a8t. 


Md. Maryland. 


yior. Florida. 


Mich. Michigan. 


It feet 


iiLtnl. miles in leBgOi. 


Oa.OeorgiiL 


m. L mfles long. 


l.IflaQd. 
111. lUlnoli. 


so. w. milM wide. 


Miss. MittriraippL 


ItLwtML'teMetia^ 


Ma. MttiwML 


U.low%, 





MtMmut 

Mts. Mountidns. 

N. North. 

N. C. North GatoHna. 

N. E. North-east 

K. R. New Hampshire. 

N. .T. New Jersey. 

N. W. North-wept 

N. y. New York. 

0. (»xio. 

Pa. FennsylTanSiu 

Pop. Populatioii, 

PtPbtot 

B.ttfw. 



lULRhoda Island. , 

S. South. 

S. B. South-east 

8. C. South Carolina. 

sq. ms. square miles. 

Str. Strait 

S. W. Sonth-wem. 

Tenn. Tennessee. 

ter. Territory. 

T7. 8. TJnitMi States. 

Ta.Tirginia. 

Vt Vermont 

V.Vest 



IPEEFACE. 



i 

Iif oilering to the public a work like the pieaent, which, in some of its iinpoiti|it chara»> 
fMi0tic«» is emireiy new-^the sathor feeis himself csiled upon to explain ixriefly th^ ot^eci of 
the work» and the inotives whicl^ induced him to prepare it for publication. 

Geography, as has been truly said, is one of the most interestmg, vsefiil, and practical of 
tht sciences Nothing has contributed more to the general intelligence of the p^opje pf the 
United States— to their knowledge of the natural and physical condition of ihe earth— io 
their finiiliarity with the soil and productionB of every cliinat*-(-to their acquaintance with 
the inhabitants of all countries, in all their vast variety from barbarism toj refinement— to 
their eztensite intercourse and commerce with all nations~<aiid to t^e perlBCtion of our so* 
dai and civil insdtutions, and the^nhancement o{ individual enjoyment— than the univers^ 
study of Geography in all our schools. 

Yet, the knowledge of this science, heretofore aequined during the long period of elemen- 
tary education, has been the result of long and tediov^ labor on the part of the learner. The 
ofajject of the author, therefore, has been, in preparing this work fir pu^cation. in connection 
with his Series of Outline Maps,^to render the study of Geogra{)hy more pleasing and mier^ 
sating, end to put the learner in possession of fecilities for acquiring a more extensive aiMl 
permanent knowledge of this useful science in a short period of time. ^ desire to acconk- 
plish this object led to the publication of the author's first Series of Outline Maps, several 
cears ago^ and it is now the concurrent testimony of the educators of the highest respecta- 
bility and of the greatest experience, both in this country and in Europe, that the method of 
teaching Geography firom large and boldly delineated maps without names, is superior to Sll 
others in respect-^first, to fiicility of acquirement; secondly, durability of impression ; and 
thirdly, discipline of the mind. 

' The principle of this method of instruction isfteaching by ths- eye, — based on that law of 
intellect, that '* the obfecls of^ sight mere readily become ihe eulyects of conctpUon and mtmorfh 
than 9io9e of ike other tenseeitLnd the m&re dielincUy they are teen. Vie more lively is ihe cot^ 
cation, and mitre laHtng the imptiessien on the mind,** 

The Maps have beS'n constructed on a large scale, with special reference to this prinoipfe, 
and by presenting to the eye a bold, clear, and attractive representation of the earth, the mind 
is early led abroad to survey its Continents and Islands, its Oceans and Seas, its Lakes and 
Rivers, its Soil and Productions, the Physical and Moral condition of man, and receives i^n 
expansion which no other study could equally afibrd. 

To accpmplish' his objjBct mere successfully, and to render the study of Geography in the 
highest degree pleasing and interesting to the pupil, the author has connected with it the 
. science of music — a science which seldom fails to awaken the feelings, and arouse both tbtf 
physical and intellectual powers into renewed and vigorous action. Every day furnish, 
proof, abundant and positive, of the exhilarating effect and controlling influence of music 
over the youthful mind. If it is employe<f is a meaiis of giving expression to the purest and 
most refilled sentiments of the heart, and the sublimest emotions of the soul, shall its aid be 
denied in awakening and securing the attention of the ydung, and impressing upon the mind 
facts pertaining to one of the most useful and practical of the sciences? 

With respect to the versification, it is merely necessary to say, tliat the design has been to 
put all the important geographical localities on the globe, in connection with much valuable 
matter, in a form that can be the most easily comtnitted to memory ; and it is confidently 
believed, that the exhilarating effect of harmonious sounds will greatly facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of this knowledge, and care has been taken that none but popular and approved airs be 
inserted in the work. • 

The difficulties which attend the adanta,tion of verse to such purposes, (espepially wben 
brevity and oomprabensiveoess are reqnatd) ran be estimated t^tilyt by thgise.who .aayt tried 
a eimUar experiment 4 (■ j i 



KEY 

TO ■ ' ^ 

PELTON^S OUTLINE MAPS. 



PART FIRST. 



IrisGeography we learn, a science of great worth, * 

Which makes us wefi acquainted widi the eariace 6f this earth \ 
ThevarietiscostemBofeaefaeUme^itpleatinglyiBakeirkBownr ^ • 
And teaches us, from foieigniiandii to estimate^our own. ' . . . 

It shows our race progressively, firom harharous nations rude, ' 

To where refinement and the arti^liave all their Uessings 8trew*d ; 
Here use and entertainment join to charm l^tl^ age and youth. 
For to the zest of Novelty, we add the force of Truth* 

GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS. ' • 

1 . Geooraphy is a description of the surface of th^ EJarth. 

2. The Earth is a large glohe, ball, or sphere. 

3. Its surface is composed of land and water. 

4. About one-fourth of its surface is land, and three-fourths water. 

1 2 

,The Earth is a large hall or globe Two hundred millions of square milesi 

Whose sur&ce has been £^d, r Earth's sur&o»does embrace; 

Three-fourths with ocean wavessubmerged* Eight hundred iniUion people here 
; And but one-fourth dry ground. All fi°d ^ dweUlngi^lace. 

Questions.—L Wh^ is Geography? 2. What is the Earth! 3. Of wl^at ia its aoHaoa 
composed? 4. How n»ich opts sur&ee ia Ifipd. yoid how ipoch water? 



J^ATURAL DIVISIONS OF. LAND. 

5. The land is divided into Continents, Islands, Peninsulas, Isthmuses, 
Capes, Promontories, Mountains j mnd Shores or Coasts. 

6. A continent ss a vast extent of land, no where entirely separated by 
water. 

7. An island is a body of land entirely surrounded by Water. 

8. A peninsula is a portion of land almost surrounded by water. 

i 9. Ah is^tmus is a neck of land which jdns a peninsula to- the main 
land, or connects two parts of a continent. 

• Tis my delight, ke. 

To Tkaohkks akd LxAVncBSb— Yea win pereeive that veno of tkis.ineasartt, at well at mor 
(M thff other kinds of Ters«. n the Key<^ is capable, of h.ejng adapted to a variup oCairs. 

• • •• 7 



8 ^ XXT TO fsuoh's OOTUVB HAn. 

» 

10. A eapeit a poiiit of land exteoding into a sea, ocean, or aoaie other 
body of water. A high or roc^ point c? land, extending into the sea or 
ocean, is called a promontory or head IwL 

11. A tmmniaiH is a vast elevatioo of land. Several mountains ooa> 
nected together are called a range or chain of mooBtains. When the land 
rises to a small height, it is called a hill. Land lying h^ween hills or 
moantains is called a valley. 

13. A vtdeano is a moontam that sends forth flame, smoke, and lava or 
melted stones, from an opening at the top, called a crater, 

13. A plain is a levd tract of land. In North America plains are callod 
Fraxria; in South America, P^smfoii or IMmim; in Europe, SUppet; in 
Asia, Sanamiu, 

14. A daert is a vast sandy plain, mostly destitute of water and v^et»> 
tion. Some deserts contain a few green and fertile spots. These spots are 
called oojes, and resemble isiands in the ocean. 

15. A diore or ooatt is the edge or margin of land bcMrdering on the 
water. |. 

QMMftoiifc— & How M the knd dhidedt 6w What m a eootiiMnt; 7. What ia an 
■landt aWhatiaapeoinanIat 9. What ia an HChmoBt la What ia a capet Whatiaa 
praoMmtorff IL What ia a noantant WhatiaachaiBOTiaiigBofiiioimtainBf Whatk 
a hint What ia a;vall«]rt 13. What ia a Tdeaoo? la What ia a plaiat What am 
piaina called in North Amerieaf la Soish Ameiieaf in Europe t In Asia? 14. What 
iaadeaenf What do aomedeanta contain t What aie theae apoca called, and what do 
ihej leaemfalet !& What ia a ahoie or coaatt 



NATURAL NVIBIONB OF WATEK. 

16. The WMtar ia divided inlo Oceans, Seas, Arclupdagoes, Chilfe, 
Bays, Straits, Channels, Sounds, Lakes, and Rivers. 

17. An coum is a vast body c^salt water. 

18. A MOP is a laige body of salt water, smalls than an ocean, and 
■Dostly surrounded by land. 

19. An archipelago is a sea interspersed^ with many idands. 

20. A gulf or hay is a part of some larger body of water, extending 
into the land. 

21. A ftrait is a narrow passage of water, separadng two portions of 
land, and connecting two bodies of water. 

22. A channel is a passage of water generally wider than a strait. 

23. A sound is a passage of water so shallow thas its depth may be 
measured with a lead and line. 

24. A lake is a large body of CteA water mostly surrounded by land. 
Small lakes are called fxwub. 

25. A river is a la^ stream of ire^ water, flowing from mountains 
or high land, into an ocean, sea, or some other body of water. Small 
streams are called brooks^ credcSy and rivulets. The source of a river is 
the place where it rises. The maulk of a river is the place where it 
empties into an ocean, sea, or some other body of water. The right hank 



\ 



jf a tbfer w thQ bank on the right liafld tide w yon daaoend it; tiiB ig^ 

bankf the bank on the left hand side. 

a!6. A ^wt, harbor^ or Aat^en, is a small part of the sea nearly mxt» 
rounded by land, where ships can anchor with safety. 

QtteaftofM.— 16. How is the Water dividedf 17. What ia an oceanf 1& Wfaat ia a aeaT 
19 What ia an archipelagot 20. What ia a gdf or bay? 21. What ia a atraitt 

22. What ia a channel f 23. What ia a sound f 24 What is a lakef What ar» anall 
lakes called? 25. What ia a riirerf What are amall streama called? What ia the aoaroe 
elariYer? What is the month of a river? Which ia the right bank oC a nver? Whiob 
the left ? 26. What ia a port, harbor, or hawn f 

MAPa; 

To THX TKACxna.— Wkilo the elast ia itedying a lesion, the map fhonld be tnspended fo that its 
rariottt featares ean be teen dittinetly by eaeh pupil in the elaat, and while recitiogi the teacher 
er one of the dase ehoold stand at the map with a pointer, and loeate or point out each ob)eet 
aaihed, tracing the coarse of rivers, noontauiSyfte. ^ 



EASTERN AND WESTERN HEMISPHERES BEFORE THE PUPIL. 

27. A map \» a representation of the whole or part of the earth*s surface. 

28. The map of the Worlds or the Eastern and Western Hemispheres 
are a representation of the whole of the earth's surface. 

29. The top of every map is North ; the bottom^ South ; the right'hand 
ndCj East ; the left-hand sidt^ West 

30. North, South, East, and West, are called the cardinal or principal 
points of the compass. 

31. A compass is an instrument used hy seamen or sailors, to point out 
, their course at sea. The needle of the compass points North and South. 

32. The point half way between North and East is North-east ,* the 
pomt half way between South and East is South-east ; the point half way 
between North and West is North-west ; the point half way between South 
and West is South-west. 

33. N. stands for North— S. for South— E. for East— W, for West— 
N. E. for North-east— S. E. for South-east— N. W. for North-west— S. W. 
for South-west. 

- 1 4 

*Tis our first purpose to explain The principal, or cardinal points, 
TheMapSfWhichhere unftirl'd. Upon the compass shown, [points 

Present in simple outline fimn. Are North, South, East, and West, whidi 
A picture of the world. The needle does make known. 

9 5 

Maps represent the whole or part The compass is an instrament. 

Of this vast ball or sphere; To seamen a sore guide; 

Maps of the world dismay the whole, The needle still points North and SoiitH 

AH countries fiir and near. Wherever ships may ride. 

8 6 

The top of every Map is North, In oceans vast or trackless sand. 

The bottom South we make. Wherever man may roam. 

The right side East, the left side West, The compass is a fiiithfiil iheiid 

Preventmg all mistake. • That points him to his homel 

Ken^Tbepepil iheiild he mds frwUaririth the petals effhe 
8 



10 u«" vti^^nnnKitf '« cmtAammMn. 

Qm M lon tt^ n . Whtt is m nMpf Sa Whkt doe« th^ vmp 6(4he «^r!d, or tb^ Em- 
lera and Western Hemispheres represent f 39. Which part of tbp map is North f Which 
South! Which £astf Which West? 30. What are the cardinal or principal points oi 
the compass? 31. What is a compass? Which way does the needle of the compass 
point! 92. What are the names of the points .hali^Mwy between the cardinal pomta! 
38. What lottora stand for the di&r«ut points of t|ie compass t 

Point to the N. part of ihe map. To the & parii To the E. part» To the W« put. 
Totbe N. £.paTLt To the S.£. p«irt To the N. W-. pact To the S. W. part 



HEMISPHERES, CONTINENTS, AND GRAND DIVISldNS OF THE 

EARTH. 

34. A Hemisphere is half of a globe or ball. When applied to tlie 
earth* it means hdlf of the earth. 

35. 'the Eastern Hemisphere shows what is on the eastern half of the 
earth, and the Western Hemisphere, what is on the western half. 

36. The Eastern Hemisphere contains the Eastern Continent, 

37. The Western Hemisphere contains the Western Continent, 

*ro THt Pupil.— Yott will perceive that the yellow, red, green, &c., on the map, represent 
land, and that the sea-green repreaenta water. Rivers are repreatinted by crooked lines which 
are smatlest where the riven me, and largest where they enQrty. ' Deserts, and aand banks in 
jLh4 ocean are represented bjr a great number ofsmall dots. 

38. The Eastern Continent is divided into three divisions, Europe^ Asia^ 
and Africa,* The largest and most eastern division is Asia. The small- 
est division, lying West of Asia, is Europe. The division, lying South of 
Europe, is Africa. 

39. The Western Continent is divided into two divisions, North America 
And South America,\ The name of the Northern Division is North 
America; the name of the Southern Division is South America. 

40. These are palled Grand Divisions of the Earth. Asia is the 
.krgest brand Division, Africa is the second in size. North America is the 
third, South Amerida is the fourth, and Europe is the smallest. 

41. Another Grand Division has been added by late geographej;s, 
called Oceanica^ composed entirely of islands lying S. and S. E. of Asia, 
aqd W. of N. aiid S. America. 

42. Australia or New Holland, lying S. E. of Asia, is the largest islapd 
in the world. 

43. A large extent of land near the South Pole, partly in the Eastern 
and partly in the Western Hemisphere, called the Antarctic Continent, 
>yas discovered January 19th, 1840, by the United States. 

REaklflFHEaSg, OOMTINCNTS, A^D GRAND D)VltaOK& OP 'f fiff KARrPH. 

1 3 

A Hemisphere is half a globe, The Eastern Continent contains 

The earth has two, *tts cieor ;' AH A8i&*s •pacions lands, 

One is the Eastera called^-^nd one ' All European regions fair, 

The Western Hemisphere; And AiHc*8 bur-ningr Mnds. 

2 4 

Two Continents of vast expanse The Westeni Coatinent include* 

These hemispheres have plaimed, America alone^ 

Ooe is the Eastern .Coattnent, Divided into North and Soath, 

' Ae^ one the.Weftern named. As by the map is shown. 

• B»ee, small Mat> of u Eastern Hemisphere.* - 

t Beb. mnall Map of *« Western Hemisphere. These DiTiAiooB are divided into Empiret. Ktaf 
■^—, Slate^ 4^ .called l^oliUcal DmuoAi. 
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1 • ** * 

fire Grand Divisions of the Earth 

Both Ck)attiient9 ^(imprise ; 
Asia, (the scene of great events,) 

Is ^remost as to size. , 
6 
To Africa, the second place 

We properly assign, 
And, North Ain^rica, lire make 

The third position thine. 

' "I •'. 
Then South America the fourth 

111' magnitude we call, 
And" Europe,— (great hi many thin^) 

Is smt^Iest of them all ^ 



8 
To thfese divisions we may add 

A sixth, of islands made, 
Called Oceanica, which long 

Unknown to Europe laid. 

In southern seas their station is, 

And there Australia .lies. 
By some New Holland called, — vast isle f 

Unequalled 96 to size. 

10 
And by discoveries later still, 

A large extent of ground, 
Call*d the Antarctic Tk>iitineiit, 

Has farther south been found. 



' QteiicuifM.'^34. What is a bemigphersf. ^Whtm applied to tti» earth what dQ«i it mean I 
35. What do the EaBtera and Western Hemispheres show ? ' 

36. What does'^he Eas'em Hemisphere, contain T 37., The Western Hemisphere t 38. 
How is the Eastern Continent divided 7 Which is tbe largest and most eastern division f 
Which is the smallest divisina ? 'What dc^inon lies S. of Europe f 

39. How is the Western Continent divided ?^ What is the name of the Northern division 7 
The Southern division ? 40. What are these divisions called, and how do they compare with 
each other in size 7 41. What other Grand Division has yeen added by late geographexa, 
and of what is it composed 7 42. What large ishmd S. E. of Aeia» and what is its compara- 
tlvfi siae f 43. What lar^ extent of land near the S. Pde^ partly in (he Caaiem ancl partly 
in the Western Hemisphere, and when discovered. 

Which is the Ifur^^r, the Eastern or Western Continent? Which grand division of the 
Eastern Continent extends fitfthest S.7 Which extends farthest E.7 VVhich extends farther 
W4 flurope. or Africa f North America or South America? Which extends farther S., Africa 
or South America 7. Burope of Asia f North AmeHca or Europe 7 Soi^th America or Auetraha 7 

What grand division E. of Europe 7 Sou|h 7 West 7 What grand division W. of Africa 7 
North? Northeast^ In ii^t^diiection from North America is South America? Europe?^ 
Asia'? Africa ? In what direction from Europe is Asia 7 Africa 7 North America 7 South 
America? . ' • . 



OCEANS. 
44.' The great body of salt water on the globe is called the sea or ocean, 
45; There are iiw oceans : viau !• the Northern or Arctic ocean ; '2, tiie 

Southern or Antarctie; 3. the Atlantic; 4. the JPadJic ; 5. the Indian, 
46. The Nprthern or Arctic Ocean lies N. of North Annerica, Europe, 

and Asia. ' 

. 47. The Southern or Antarctic Qcean lies S. of South Americai Africa, 

and Australia. . ' 

48. The Atlantic Ocean lies E. of North and South America, and W. 
i)C Europe and Africa. 

49. The Pacific Ocean lies E. of Asia, and W. of North and South 
America. * 

50. The Indian Ocean lies S. 6f Asia, and between Africa and Australia. 
51 » The Pacific is the lafgest, the. Atlantic is the second in extent^ the 

Indian ia the third, .the Southern or Antarctic Js the fourth, and the North- 
em or Arctic is the-fiflh^ ..«.;. . 



l'^ KEY TO nLTMr*t OVTUm MS9B. 
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Tiiose vast collections of salt waves. The Atlantic, second in extent, 

Old Neptune's blue domaixis, Here shows its wide expanse, ^ 

Are oceans called, and sometimes seas ; And thirdly comes the Indian seat 

And^e this earth contains. pistinguished at a glance. 

2 4 

The broad Pacific first we name, The Southern or Antarctic fiea, 

UnequalPd as to size, * In magnitude mnks next, 

It fix>m America due west, And last the Arctic ocean comes^ 

And east of Asia lies. With icy isles perplexed. 

Qi(esCumi.--44 What is the great body of aah water on the globe called ? 4fii Howmany 
OceaiiB aro there, and liliat are they calledf 4& Where doee ih6 Northern or Aretic Oeeaa 
hef 47. The Southern or Antarctief * 4& The Atlantic f 49. The Paeifiof SO. The In- 
dian t Point, out on the map the Northern Ocean. The Sbuthem. The Atlantic. The 
Pacific. The Indian. &L Which is the fauripwi Oceanf The weond in «tteBt I The thiidf 
Thelburthr Thefil&t 



MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 

62« The diameter of the earth b the shortest distance through its centre, 
from one side to the other. 

53. The circumference of the earth is the greatest distance round it 

54. The earth is about 8,000 miles in diameter, and 25,000 in circum- 
ference. 

55. The axis of the earth is an imaginary* straight tine, passing through 
its centre from North to South. 

56. The poles of the earth are the two ends of its axis ; one is called the 
North Pde and the other the South P^. 

57. The earth has two motions : it revolvest on its axis once every 
day, causing day and night — and moves round die Sun once every year, 
causing the successiont of the seasons^ Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter. 

MOTIOKS or THX BAETR. 
I 4 

By earth's diameter we mean Earth's axis is a fimcied line. 
The shortest distance through, That dirougfa the globe extendi 

A fiincied tine from side to side, FVom North to South, the centre cutiy 
To touch the centre too. And at the poles it ends. 

Now, through the centre of this sphere. Two different motions mus the earth ; 

The shortest distance take, One^ on its axis made. 

Eight thousand miles diameter. Which brings the glorious light of day. 

The measurement will make. And night's succeeding shade. 

3 ' 6 , 

By earth's circumference, we mean It has its motion ronnd the sun, 

The greatest distance round ; Which occupies a year ; 

Just five and twenty thousand miles. Spring, Sumper,A<utumn,Winter, henee 

That distance has been found. Successively appear. 

' Qite«f ton«.— 52. What is meant by the diameter of the earth f 53^ By the eircnmference ? 
54. What is the diameter and circumference of the earth f S5. What is the axis of ths earth > 
9& What are the poles of the eartht 57. How many motions has the earth? 

• Imaipnuj, not reel. f RevolTe, to roU round. t flkMOMMon, tbXUnrmg in oideci 
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CIRCLES ON THE GLOBE. 



58. Thb Bquator is an iiftagin«iry circle, extending East and West 
round the earth, at an equal distance from each Pole, and dividing it into 
(he Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 

59. Latitudb is distance from the Equator. 

60. NoBTH Latitudb is distance North of the Equator. 

61. SoiTTH Latitudb is distance South of the Equator. 

62. Paballbia of Latitvdb are imaginary circles, extending Bast 
and West round the earth, parallel to the ^uator. 

68. Latitude is reckoned in degreeg from the Equator to each Pole. At 
tho Equator it is nothmg ; at the Poles it is 90 degrees, one-iburth of 360 
degrees, the distance roi^id the earth. 

64. The Jigures along the sides of maps, and the edge of the Hemi- 
spheres^ express the number oi degrees of latitude N. or S. of the Equator. 

65. A degree is 60 geographicAl, or 69^ common or English miles ; 60 
seconds make one minute, and 60 minutes or miles, one degree. 

66. Mbbidians are imaj^nary drcles, Extending North and South 
through the Poles of the earth, and intersecting the Equator at right angles. 

67. LoimiTUDB is distance East or West &om any given meridian. It 
is marked in degrees on the Equator, or at the top and bottom of the map. 
• 68. East Lonoitvdb is distance East of any given meridian. 

69. Wbst Lonoiti7db is distance West of any given meridian. 

Most nations reckon Longitude from the Capital of their own country. 
On the Map of 4he WorM, or on the Hemispheres, Longitude is reckoned 
from the meridian of Greenwich near London. 

70. Thb Tbopics are two imaginary circles drawn round tne earth, 
parallel to the Equator, — one 23 degrees and 28 minutes North of it, 
called the Dropic of Cancer ; and the other, 28 degrees and 28 minutes 
South of itt caUed the I^opic of Capricorn. 

NoTB.— Tropic ■ignifiet *< to retarn.** flhen the tan bM nadiotf one of tho Tropic« it returnfl to 
tj«e other. 

71. Thb Polab Cibclbs are two imaginary circles drawn round the 
earth, parallel to the Tropics,— one 23 degrees and 28 minutes from the 
N. Pole, called the Arctic Circle; and the other, 23 degrees and 28 
minutes from the 6, Pole, called the Antarctic Circle* 

ClftCUn ON TBX OLOBK. 

1 3 

The curdes on the globe we name ; Northera and Soathem Hemispheres^ 
Imaginary things, Thus are their names expressM ; 

From which the scientific mind, And the Equates takes its course 
Important uses brings. Precisely East and West 

2 4 

The Equator is a fancied ring From either Pole its distance is 

Around the earthly ball. Undoubtedly the same ; 

IMvidinff it in equal parts, And distance from the Eqtiator North, 

. Whidi hemispheres we caU. North Latitade we name. 



a 
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Jkrata Latitude is distance South East longitude ia distance lilast. 
Of that same fancied rin|:» ' As ^y the words expressM, 

And parallels of latitude West longitude we can*t mistak^ 
To range with it wo bring. To mean the distance West. |^ . ^ 

6 11 '. . 
Like the Equator, East and West, The Tropics are in number twa 

These parallels gr round, Circlesof vast extent, ^ ' 

And on the sides of all our maps, To the Equator parallel, ' ' ' 

The mark'd degrees are found. ' Round earth by fancy beilt •' ' 

7 ' 12 ' ' ■ . 

' Meridians, rtinginff North ajid South, Tropic of Cancer North is pUced ; • 
Are fancied circles too; We frooi the Equalof rate * 

^ They touch each Pole as they profMedt Its distance twenty-thr^e degf pem ^ 
And cut the Equator through* . And minutes twenty-eight. 

8 13 . '" 
By longitude we understand ''^'\Opic of Capricorn due Spurn 

The distance East or West . From the Equator lies, 

From some meridian that we choose, Its distance just the same lh>m it^ 

Whichever we think best In meamrenient pre<»fle. 

9 - . U 

Some peot>le Washington wBl take,' . At the same distance from the Pole, 
And some will Greenwich choose, E^ch Polar Circle trace ; 

And several oth^ points there are The Arctic Circle on the North, 

Which different nations use. , The Antarctic, South we place. 

QM«*«ion».~What is the EquaVor? 59. What is Latitude? 60. What is North Latitude? 
61. What is South Latitude t 62. What are Parallels of Latittidef 63. How is Latitude 
reckoned ? What is it at the Equator? At the Poles? 64. What do tlie fi^t»s along the 
sides of maps and edge of the Hemispheres express ? 65. What m a degree? How many 
seconds make a minute or mile ? How many mi«itee or milea ma'e fL degree ? 

66. What are Meridians? 67. What is Longitude? How is ;t marked? 6a What Is 
. Rast Longitude ? 6^. What is West Longitude ? From vvhat place do most nations leckofi 
Loi.gitud« ? From what place is it reckoned qn the Map o^ the World, or on the Uemis* 
pheres? 70. What are the Tropics? 71. What are the Polar Circles f ' ' 4 

Point to Europe on the map. Is it in North or South Latitude 7 Why ki North Latitude t 
Ans. Because it is North of the Equator. In what latitude is Australia? Why in South 
latitude? In what latitude is Asia? Why? * 

In what latitude is North America? In what latitude is South America? Aim. Partly in 
N. and partly in & latitude ? In whai latitude is Africa ? Why ? What parallel of latitude 
omssea the S-^an offAiHe&? M*- The parallel of 30'' S. latitude, the N- part? The a 
part of Europe? The N. part of Asia? The middle of North America? The N. part/ 
The S. part? . 

In what longitude is Asia? Ana In E. longitude- Why? Ans, Because it is E. of Hm 
first or principal meridian. In what longitude is N.' and S. America? Ana. In VV. longitude. 
Why? Ana. Because they are W. of, the ptinpipal meridjan. In what longitude is Austra- 
lia? What meridian crosses the western part of Africa? Ana, The meridian of 10® W. 
longitude? What meridian orpssea the Eastern part? Ana, The meridian of 50® £. longi- 
tude. What meridian crosses the Eastern part of B. America ? The Western part ? The ,• 
Eastern part of Australia? . The Western part of N. America? What two hemispheres do 
both trcpics cross? What two continents? What grand divisions does the l^ropic of Caqcet 
cress? What two oceans does it cross? What grand divisions does the Tropic of Capri 
com cross? What three oceans does it cross? What large, island? What three grand 
divisions does the Arctic Circle cross ? What ocean does it cross ? WKat ocean does the 
A:itarctie Circle cross? / ' ' 



ZONES. 

T2. Zones are diviaions of the earth^s sur&ce, formed hy the Tropica 
and Polar Circles: t ThcarenrejStM! solies, viz : — ooe Ibrrinf^ tyfo 'IbrnpercfUj 
»ind two Frigiti. . 

- 73. The ToRRiio Zonb is that: part of the earth's surface, lying between^ 
the Tropics.. * 

This Zone i^ the hott^t part af the earth's surfape , because it is the most exposed 
t») the heat of the sun. It has but two seasans^ a wet winter and a dry soinqier.- 

The vegetable productions are Oranges, Lemons, Pin»4ipples, Figs, Cocoa-nnts, 
Tea, CofTee, Sugar, Spices, Indigo, te. The forests are clothed in perpetual ver- 
dnre, knd abound in birds of the most brilliant and beautiful phtmage. 

The dnimals are Ihe Elephant, Hhinoceros, Lion, Tiger, Leopard, Camel, Ante- 
lope, Crocodile, Lama« ^. Serpents and insects abound, many of which are 
extremely venpi9oat» 

74. The Temperate 2^ones are. those parts of the earth's surface, lying 
between the Tropics and Polar Circles. 

75. The North Temperate Zone lies between the Tropic of Cancer 
and the Arctic Circle. 

76. The South Temperate Zone lies between the Tropic of Capri- 
oof n and Antarctic CSrcle. 

Theise Zones •^faave four sea8ons,--49pring^ Sammw^ Autujoin, and Winter, and 
a temperate clitnate/-^h9 most delightful in die world* ^ 

The, vegetable produedons lire Wheat, Com, Bice, Cotton, and a variety of grains 
and fruits. 

The animals are the Horse, Ojc, Sheep, Deer, Buffalo, Elk, Bear, Wolf, Pan- 
ther, &. ' 

\ 77. The Frigid Zoites are those parti of the eatth*« swfeoej lying 
between the Polar Circles and the Poles. 

78. The North Frigid Zone lies between the Arctic Circle and North 
Pole. ... 

79. The Soutpi Frjqib Zone lies, between the Atretic drcte «md 
South pole. . , 

These Zones have two sea^oosr-ra' shm:| «nmmer„ and along, .cold Winter. 
The days and nights pear the polea are froi» four to six months long. Snow a»d 
ice cover the land and sea nearly the whole year. 

The vegetable productipns consist of a few Shrubij Betties, and a species^ of 

Ti^e animals are few and of the most hardy kind, consisting of the WHite B^&r,' 
Seal, Musk Ox,, Reindeer^ &C. " 

The inhabitants are few. in uumber, of a dwarfish size,aiid swarthy, complexion. 

•■* tONES. 

1 ' - .."• a- •..••• ■ 

Zones are divisions of the globe ; North Temperate Zone embraces l&nds 

Two Zones we Frigid call, Where numerous blewinga springs ^ 

Oae Tpnrid and two Teippjerate ; ^ Tropic of Cancer this side Ivumdi, 
Their number ^^^ in aU , And that» the Arctip ring. 



3 4 

South Temperate Zone its place beside The Frjffid Zoiiet between the Pdlei 

The Antarctic Circle takes ^ And Polar Circles lie: 

Tropic of Capriconi we see. The Tropics bound the Tofrid Zone 

Its other boundary makes. Beneath a burning sky. 

QuMftoM^— 72. What are zones f How msnjr lOiies are therei and what are they called f 
73l What is the Torrid Zone? Point it out on the map^ How many degrees M. of the 
Equator does it extend ? How many S. t Why is the Tonrid Zone the hottest part of ths 
earth f MHiat part of N. America lies in tiiis sonef Ana. The soitthera extremity. What 
part of & America! Am. The N. part What grand divisiolk is ahnost wholly in this ■onst 
What part of Asia! WhatpsitofAnslfalia? 

74. What are ths Tampemte Zooeaf 75. Where is the N. Temperate Zone ? 7& When 
a the S. Temperate Zone ? Point out the N* Temperate Zone on the map. The & Temps- 
late. What three grand divisions lie almost wholly in the N. Temperate Zone ? What part 
of & America is in the & Temperate Zonet What part of Africa? What part of Australia? 

77 What are (he Frigid Zones? 7a Where is the N. Frigid Zonet 79. Whero is the & 
Frigid Zone? Pomt out the N. Frigid Zone. The S. Frigid Zone. What part of N. America 
is in the N. Frigid Zone ? What part of Europe ? What part of Asia? What ocean in ths 
K.FrigidZone? What ocean in the & Frigid ? 



RACES OF MEN. 

1. The human &mily consists of several varieties^ differmg from each other iii 
color, form, and features. 

S. They derive their names fiom the grand divisions of the earth, which they 
chiefly inhabit, and are divided into &v^ classes^ via: 1. The European or Cau* 
casian race ; 2. The Asiatic or MonffoUan race ; 3. The American or Indian race ; 
4. The African or Negro race ; 5. The Oceanic or Malay race. 

3. The Europeans are white; the Asiatics, olive yellow ; the American In- 
dians, red, or copper-colored ; the Africans, hlcLck; and the Malays, dark brown, 

Qtfeittoiu^— L Of what does the human fiunily eonaiat? 2. From what do they derive 
their aamea. and bow divided? 9^ What is ths color of each race? 



STATE OF SOCIETY. 

1. The nations of the eartii may be divided, with respect to their social state, 
into five classes, viz: Savage, Barbarous, Half Civilized, Civilized, and Enligh^ 
ened. 

2. In the savage state, men subsist mostly by hunting, fishing, and on the 
spontaneous productions of the earth \ live In the open air, or in rude huts, and 
can neither read nor write. 

d. In the barbarous states men derive their subsistence chiefly from pastni«g[e 
and rude agriculture ; live in tents, and wander fi^om place to place with their 
flocks and herds. 

4 In the haJf<iviUzed state, men understand agriculture aiid manj of the 
arts, and have some books and learning, with establi»ied laws and religion. 

5. In the civiHzed state, men are acquainted with the arts and sciences, and 
derive their subsistence from agriculture, manufiictures, and commerce. 

6, In the enUghtened state, men have carried the arts and sciences to the 
greatest perfection, and are distinguished for their industry, intelligence, and 
sotDrprise. 

QHet^otM.^1. How may the nations of the earth be divided with respect to their aocial 
state? 2. How do men subsist in the savage attfe? 3. In the barbarous state? 4.Desciibs 
:hs half civilised state. & The eiviliaed state. 6. The enlightened sute. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIOXa 

1. An empire'ui compoBed of aeveral countries ruled by one man* called an om- 
peror. 

2. A kingdom is a country governed by a king or queen. 

3. A republic is a country in which the power is in the hands of persona 
deeted by the people. 

4. PnncipalUieay duchies^ grand duddfs^ f c, are monarchies cf small ex- 
tent, governed by priiices, dukes, grand dukes, &c. 

5. An absolute monarchy is. a government in which a single person rules ac^ 
cording to his own will, and is styled monarch, sovereign, autocrat, emperor or 
king. 

6. A Kmited monarchy is a government whosr laws limit the power of the 
monarch or sovereign. 

7. A republic is a government whose rulers are chosen by the people. 

8. Savage and bar&rous nations are usually governed b^ Ind^endent Chi^$, 

9. A viceroy is a person appointed by a king or sovereign to rule over a re- 
mote part of his dommions. 

Qti««tton«.— 1. Of what is aa empire compoaedl 3. What is a kingdom? 3^ What ia a 
republic f 4. What are principalities, dachiMi grand duchies, &c.f & What is an abaolnte 
monarchjrf 6. A limited monarchy? 7. A republic? 8. How are savage and barbarous 
nationa usually governed ? 9. What is a viceroy ? 



R^SLIGION. 

1, The prevailing religkms of the world, are the Christian, Mohammedan, 
P^^n, and Jewish. 

% Christiana are those who believe in Christ as the Saviour c^ the world. 
There are three great divisions of Christians^ Protestants^ Roman Catholics^ 
and the Greek Church; distinguished firom each other by peculiar doctrines 
and modes of worship. 

3. Mohammedans believe in Mohammed, an impostor of Arabia, who lived 
about 600 years after Christ, and pretended to be inspired. 

4. Pagans or Heathen are those who believe in mlse gods, and worsh^> idols. . 

5. The Jews are those who believe in the Old Testament, but reject the New, 
and expect a Saviour yet to come, 

Qtieifo'oiit.-*-!. What are the prevuling leligiona of the woiM ? 2. Who are Chriitians ? 3. 
In whom do Mohammedans believe? 4. Who are Pagans or Heathen? & Who are tbs 
Jews? 



AMEEICA. 

1. America, or the Western GontineEt, was discovered in 1492, by 
Christopher Columbas, a native of G-en'oa^ in Italy. After it« disoovery^ 
the Suropisans called it the New World. 

2. The people who inhabited Amerioa at the time of its discovery were 
called Indians, because Columbus supposed that the country he had dis- 
covered was India. 

8. It is more than 9000 miles long, and is divided into North and South 
America, which are connected together by the Isthmus of Panama', oz 
Darien. 

Que$tiotu,~^yinitik Slid If wliom WM Amerioa diMOreredf By whal otiier name is it 
eaUed? 2. What name did Colombai gtre to tiie natireif 8. What is the les^ of 
Ameriosy and how is it diTided f 



NORTH AMERICA. 

senate miles, 8,000»000^^Popta«don 88,600^006.r-9PopQlation to sq. m. 5. 

North America comprises the northern division of the Western Conti- 
nent. 

It is noted for the largest lakes of fresh water in the world, and for the 
number and size of its rivers, and its extended ranges of mountains. 

QuetUauB* — ^What doesiEforth Ameriea 60m|Misef JPor vhat is it noted? What oeean 
bounds it on the N.? Ao. What ocean on the E.? Ao. What oeeaa on llie W. and & 
W. f Be. In what latitade is it? What part is erolsed by the Olropie of Cancer? B/ 
the Arctic Circle? In what zone is the greater part of it? K. Te. The S. part? Td. 
The N. part? Fd. 

jerORTH AKXRICA. 
Aor^Baat CbUmMa, . 

1. 2. 

Land of Freedom ! now we ccnne ^^^^7 & lovely Isle is thine ; 

To the cherish'd scenes of home ! See uiy glorious Rivers shine ; 

Land of Freedom, hail to thee ! Every scene is bright and fair, 

Lund of Freedom, hail to thee 1 £very scene is bright and Mr, . 

With the patriot's pride we turn Now delighted let us gaze 

AH thy wonders to disoem. On thy noble Gulfs and Bays, 

Lo I magnificently grand. On thv Channels, Straits, and Sounds, 

Mountains rise and Lakes expand. And thy mighty Ocean bounds. 
Nature's beauties, everywhere, ^ To thy clime indulgent heaven 

Deck thy scenery rich and rare ; Has unnumbered blessings given ; 
But nobler charms belong to thee. But nobler gifts belong to thee. 

Knowledge, Peace, and Liberty; Knowledge, Peace, ana Liberty; 

Pride and glory of the West, — Pride and glory of the West, — 

Land of Freedom, ever bless'd. Land of Fi^om, ever bless'd 

msEcnoNS to thb teachxb. 

, 1. The Map in nse, or, if eonTtnient. aU the Maps should tw suspended before the Claas. 
2. The Clafls should be proTided with two or more pointem, five or dz Ibet in length. 



a correct pionmiciatlon of eadi Oeogrsphieal Name. 

4. The Tesdier should chant this ezaiftple aenwdiiig to the direettons given, and then require the 
Class to diant it with him until th^are ftmiUa/ with the Location and fSixpe of the Otjeots named te 
the Ohant, and xepvetented on the Map. Tiie Mlowing Ssanple ahonld be pointed oat, repeated and 
^tLfiUA in a dmilar manner; and aa each soooeeding Bnanple ia kamed, the Gbws shonld leTiew 
•ereeal of the preoeding ones, chanting them iock and forth, when a ehant eonpziws flhree Geogi*- 
phtoal Nimes, UieY, atoq, should be chanted huk mA forth. 

5. After the mttallHtMoiii^ or Idaoda of North ib^^ 
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MOlffiH 4JIXBI0A. 



P 



■naatr dMerlbed, two or men of tho CUm •bonld point them out on the Uap^ md tlio otlion UMNild 
ohant thorn, and ring the verm In oonnoetkm with the ofasnt, to doopen the improMlon and add int«ra( 
to tho exondM. Tho Toaoher ihoold aak tho QnastionB in the K^, Ibllowing each exerdae. 

0. After the Glaaa are IhmiUar with two or more Hapa, the Teadier should point ont Ol^edta on them 
proatieoueuaiif, aomettmea reqnirlnf the CSaaa to chant the Ot(}eota pointed ont, and aometimea to 
lepeat them hi oonoert. 

Twben the Teaoher haa not tfane to point out tho OldoelB to be recited, the daaa can flrat Icam 
their Location and Shape tnm the Jlap oy the aid of the Key, and then recite iUiem aa directed. 

.8. Tearhers who have no knowledge of Muale aa a loienoe, can learn tiie 'Chants in a few minntea by 



the aid Of some Mend who tmderstanda Mualo. 'In nearlv OTOry school there are pupite who can sinjii 
and who wUl feel complimented in being called npon by the Teacher to take the lead of the C^as s, m 
dutndng and in rfngimr^ ireraeh 



9. By f()llowing the V/tredOooB in the Key, Xeachen ean prepare Umetdme to teach this qratem 
wWwidpreoioutliftdhbigaemireef^Uaeone, 



ISxvusMSion ov tBB CBAim.^]Either of the Ibllowing Chants is designed to be used in Planting the 
PoUtieal DWirions with their Capftals, also the Oceans, Seas, fiavs, Gnift, Straits, Lakes, Ac, which are 
arranged in the K^ with spedal referenoe to this purpose. A line thna ' . Ohews the eaienC 

of each Qhant, nnd Be j a w a te a it from the aoeeeeding ona. See Ime nnder Britiab America, New South 
Wales, Ac *^^ . . «-, 

The first Example giren to be chanted la, « United States, the capital is WasUngton," airaaged 
nnder the first Chant. The aeoond Kxsmple 1^** Aretie Highlands, Mount Heda, Alleghany Moun- 
tains,'' arranged nnder the second Qiant. Each Example should be chanted tioice in tueoeeekm.- Uae 
the " choice noteo" aUematOy in the flrat Chant 

The Teacher should require the Claas to learn these Chanto ikenms/Ug and than they viQ benfale to 
chant every By ampin giTcn la the Key. 




Aretie Highland 
Aloont Ueela, 



Oreenland,'*' . . 
'Russian Ajaerica,* 

British America.^ 



I Alleghany Hbontama. | ^"j^^^Sm^ \ AUeghnny Bfbnntnuia.] 
POLITICAX DIVISIONS. 



13,14,81. 
. 20,21. 
122,26,43^ 
J 47. 

. 22,43,47. 



|68N.,54N. 



New Bnwiswiok,! the "^ 
capital ia Frederick- >- 55 If. of M* 
ion. l^_r^-___ y 



New Britain, . . 
New North Wales, 
N«w S outh Wales. 

East Main, included 
in L abrador. 

,OaQada,t ToroDto| 
and <]^bec.|. 



Nova Scotia,f the ca- 
pital isHalifox. 

United Btates, the ca- 
pital is Washing- 
ton.§ .... 

Mexico, the capital is 
llex ico. ♦ , . 

Tucatan, the capital is ) 7*8 S. W., 
Meri da. . . . f 80 N. B. 
Cetitrial.Amcrica,|| the 
; capital, San Salva- 
. dor. . . . 



}55M. 

) 50, 52,54, 
f 62, 64, 66. 

} 



75, 76. 



loOM. 
j&W. 

Balise, the capital is) ^^JT-v! 
p.K«^ ^ WtweenYi 



Bali^e. 



bc- 
uca- 

)tan&aA. 



I or OBaad% V«n 

" ' idStoteaand 

flying along 

Xbib north-west and south>West coast! of Hudion*s Bay. It also Indodes East Main, Ijring along the 
•aat^Doiiat of Hudson's Bajf toasthet with lAhndor, which eompiises the territory lying between find- 
fon's Bay and. the Atlantki 

The United Stales, extendk^finm UMAttastto to the Padfle,eaihtiM att the toRitoiybilWMQ 
British America, and Mexioo, and the Onlf of Mexico (TT, 7S>. 



^ ^ nf the Ksw.aa applied to the Mi^s, page S. 

! These IHTi«ions are defined on the Map by dots And deeper shades of cdor. 
Tb« Capitals or eonntrfes nre snmMMided.by 4iiti. 
Washington (66 M. W.),in the Bistriet of Oolnmhto, lytog on tht eai* hai 



- tsat of the general goremraent of the United 
I Or Guatemala- Qwah-tay-iQahMah. 



haakoftheiotomaflkiit^ 



26 Kxr vo vitaoTn^B oirruHx mim. 



TOUnCJLL DimZOKS. 
An Ztomijf ItooM* 

1. 3. 

Let North America be first New Britftin, New North Wales we 
In our descriptlYe rhyme rehearsed ; name, [claim ; 

Its northern Donnd the Arctic wayes, And New Sonth Wales shall notio^ 

Its east th' Atlantic Ocean layes. And next East Miun we may explore. 

The Gulf of Mexico we see Then the bleak coast of Labrador. 

Upon its southern boundary ; To Canada we now repair, 

Its western and south-western sides Toronto and Quebec rule there ; 

Are washed by the Pacific tides. New Brunswick next in order trace. 

And Frederickt6n is its chief place. 
2. 
We shall proceed to tell you how 4. 

This region is diyided now ; To Nova Scotia next reoair, 

First (£eenland comes, and that, we And Halifax is regent there ; 

fear, These lands to foreign rule are bound, 

A cold beginning will Appear. But freedom's home shall next be found. 

Russian iGnerica we note. In the United States we fin4 

In northern regions far remote ; The rule to Washington assigned ; 

British America behold, Let Mexico attention claim, 

A climate comfortless and cold. Which gives its capital its name. 

To Yucatan we make our way, 
Where Merida maintains the sway ; 
Central Amwica explore. 
Its capital San Salvador. 
And, all these rapid movement past. 
To the Balize we come at hat, 
Whose capital the natives please * 
To give the title of Balixe. 



QI7XSTION8 AND XXlAUHSES ON THS MAP. 

Which ii the moit north-OMtera divisioxi of North Amerieaf Gd. To what coimky 
dooa it belong ? An»» To Denmark. Which is the most north-western division ? E. Aa. 
To what country does It belong? Aim* To Russia. 

Whichare the two largest divisions of North Amerieaf B. Aa., UrB. To what empire 
does British America belong? Ant. To the British empire. What division in the S. W.^ 
bordering on the tJnited States? Mo. What division on the N. B. of the southern pari 
ofMezioo? Tn. What division on the & E. of Mezioo? Ga. This is also called « Cen- 
tral America." What smaU division on liie S. of the sonthera part of Mexico P Be. 

What three cBTisions border on the Arotio Oeean ? CHL, B. Aa., B. Aa. What three on 
'the Atlantio? Gd., B. Aa., U. S. What five on the Pacific? E. Aa., B. Aa.| U. 6., Ho., 
Ga. What two extend from the Atlantio to the Paeifie ? B. Aa., IJ. S. 

In what tone is the greater part of Greenland ? Fd. In what lone is the greater part 
of British and Bnssian America ? An$, In the northern part of the North Temperate Zone. 
In what zone are the Unit^ States? N. Te. In what sone is the northern part of Mexleo ? 
N. Te. The soathem peart? Td. In whatsoneis Tnoataa? Td. Central America ? Td. 
Balise? Td. 

What are the capitals of Cssiada? To., Qo. What Is the capital of New Brtmswiek? 
Fn. Nova Scotia? Hx. United States ? Wn. Mexioo? Ho. Tveatan? Ha. Central 
America? $. Sr. Balise? Be. 



VQBIB. ARPOattA. 



n 



OCEANS, SEAS; 



GULFS; BATS; STRAITS; CHANNELS; AND SOUNDS. 



Atlantic Ocean, 8000 
m. 1 * & 3000 w.f 



Van 
JAi 



of North 
and Sonth 
America. 

North 



Pacific Cte«.Ml,000);ji°|NS; 
m.l.&7000w. J^„^«, 



Arctic Ocean, 



Polar Sea . . . 
Barrow's Strait, . 
Baffin's Baj; 850 m. 1 10M.;11 M 



IN. of North 
j America. 

.. 4 S.; 6 S. 

8 M.; 9 M. 



m ' 



■t 



Lancaster Sound; 
Smith's Sonnd; 
Melville Bay, . 



North-East Bay, 
South-East Bay; 
Davis' Strait, . 



Comberland Strait; 

FroVisher's Strait; 
Hudson's Strait; . 



J SON 
. 9 K, 10 W. 
. ION. 
. 12 M. 
. 13S. W. • 
. 81N. W. 
. 80M.&W. 
. 29M.&W. 
") 29 next S. 
Ufa, hwt 
3 in order. 



Hudson's Ba: 
m. 1. & 60< 



ly, 1200) 
w. ) 



Fox Channel; . . 
Welcome Strait, . 
Chesterfield Inlet, 



James' Bay, . . . 
Richmond Gulf, . . 
Musqui to Bay, . 

Ungava^f Bay, . . 
Strait of Bellisld, . . 
Gulf of St. Lawrenc e, 

Northumberland Str. 



Strait of Canso, 



27S.,45N. 

27 E. 
27 N. W. 
26S.ofM. 

45 S. E. 

46 W. 
28S. W. 

47 N. W. 

48 S. W. 
55N.&N.E. 

155, between 
Nova Scotia 
and Pr. Ed- 
ward's I.§ 
55, between 
theN.E.part 
of Nova Sco- 
tia, and Cape 
Breton L§ 



Bay of Fundy, . 
Long Island Sound, 

Delaware Bay, 

Ches^)eake Bay, . 



55 M. 
54 S. & 



S. 



of Con. 

66 N. bet 

N.J.&Del. 

>, in Md. & 

' E.partof Va. 

Gulf Streamll from 3 ) 79 N. W., 
to 5 miles per bour; J 67 N. 

Caribb^n** Sea, 1600 ) Q. ^^ 
m. i n 1. . . . 3 ' 

Gulf of Mexico, 1000)^-, ^q 
m. 1. & 800 w. I^^^^o. 

Bay.ofCampeachy, . 77S.;89N. 

Channel of Yucatan; 78 S. 

BajF of Honduras; . 90N.&;N.W. 

Amatique'^ay; . . 90 W. 

Bay of Guatemala; . 90 S. E. 

G. ofTebuantepec,tt 89 M. 

Francisco Bay, . . 61 N. E. 
Str. of Juan de Fuca; 49 N. E. 
Gulf of Georgia, . . 41 S. 

Q. Charlotte's Sound, 41 S. W 
Washington's Sound, 40 M. S. £. 
PrinoeWilliam's Sound, 89 N., 21 S. 
Cook's Inlet, . . . 20 S. E. 

Bristol Bay, . 

Norton's Sound, 



Behring's Strait, 
Coronation Gulf, 

Bathurst Inlet. 



Gulf of Boothia, 

Regent's Inlet, 
Winter Harbor, 



>87N. E., 
|38N. W 
. 19 M. 

. 18E.,19W 
. 24 N. 
) 24 N. E., 
J25N. W. 
)26N., 
J27N. W. 
. 8E.,9W. 
. 6M. 



i See Prince Edwaid*i and 



LThe Golf Stream flows from 
^Oar-ib-W-^n. 



Oape Breton Islands, p. 28^ 
oaStofix '* 



i mUes per hour. 



I m. in w., Bites in wUtIk 
T 1Tn|^«ali'-fa. 



^ 



KIT TO PBLTOK'lf OXmSJm KAPB. 



0CIAN8, 8IA8, QXpM^ BATS, 8TBAXTS, CHAKinELS, AND aOVNDI. 



We now recite whftt Oeeans, Bays, 
Seas, Gulfs, and Straits, this land dis- 
VVith the Atlantic Sea begin, [plays; 
That hems the Eastern border in. 

2. 
Pacific Ocean takes its post 
Upon the West and Sonth-west coast; 
The Arctic Ocean will be found 
Extended on the Northern bound. 

3. 
The Polar Sea we next sorrey. 
Then Barrow's Strait and Bi^'s Bay; 
In this same Bay two Sounds appear, 
Whose names are Smith's ana Lan- 
caster. 

4. 
To Melville Bay we next shall turn. 
And North-East Bay's position learn; 
Note South-East Bay, then Davis' 

Strait, 
Which West of Greenland we looafii. 

5. 
Cumberland Strait we now may view, 
Froblsher's Strait and Hudson's too ; 
See Hudson's Bay (in size 'tis great). 
Fox Channel mark and Welcome Strait 

6. 
Thy Inlet, Chesteifield, we spy. 
And James' Bay next attracts llie eye; 
Here Richmond Gulf we find, and there 
Musquito Bay (a small affair). 

7. 
Ungava Bay we note awhile. 
Then seek tiiy narrow strait, Bellisle ; 
Awhile at Gulf St* Lawrence wait, 
Then reach, Northuinberland, thy 
Strait. 

8. ' 
The Strait of Canso, small in size, 
North-ea^t of NoVa Scotia lies ; 
The Bay of Fundy next is found, • 
And then we seek Long Island Sound. 



To Bay of Delaware we speed, 
And then to Chesapeake proceed ; 
To Gulf Stream, Caribbean Sea, 
And Gulf of Mexico we flee. 

10. 
Oampeachy Bay shall next be traced, 
On which old Y era Cruz is placed ; 
Channel of Yucatan survey; 
And scan awhile Honduras Bay. 

11. 
Bay Amatique before us lies. 
And Guatemala Bay likewise ; 
Gulf of Tehuantepec we view. 
And Gulf of California too. 

12. 
Francisco Bay we now descry, 
Juan de Fuca's Strait we spy ; 
To Georgia's Gulf in fancy bound. 
And pause awhile at Charlotte's Sound. 

13. 
And now the muse delishted runs 
To seek the Sound csoled Washing- 
ton's ; 
Prince William's Sound is in cur way. 
Cook's Lalet too, and Bristol Bay. 

14. 
Pass farther North, on Russian ground. 
To take a glance at Norton's Sound ; 
To Behring's Strait we next shall post 
Fast by the Asiatic coast. 

15. 
To Coronation Gulf we sail, 
And feel the Arctic's icy gale ; 
To Bathurst Inlet jiext we go, 
Where oft the Polar tempests blow. 

16. 
A little farther go ta greet 
The Gulf of Boothia's cool retreat ; 
To Regent's Inlent then we skip, 
And Winter Harbor ends our trip. 



Questions. — ^Wbatis an Ocean? See Definition 17. — Deflciibe the Atlantic Ocean.^ Am, 
It IB one of the largest bodies of water on the globe, lying between N. and S. America, and 

a Or, "The Winding Way," Ac 

6 Teachxbs cannot fiftil to peroelve the Importanee of the answers to all queotions on the Maps, and 
the author would respectfUUj suggest the neoeielty of their requiring their pupils to become fkmiliiir 
with fliein, as, by looking on the map/" they will be able, with a little practice, to giye them with ease 
and facility. 

Ibe answers, given to the questions on this and the snooeeding pages, are designed to aid the pupils 
in answering ^e remaining similar questions in the Key— and after they can readily point out tha 
various localities oh the maps, there is no exercise^ the author believes, more profitable, and no way in 
wtiich these lo<»liUes can be more oorrecUy and permanendy Impressed upon the mind, than by requir* 
ing the pu{^ to answer the questions correctly, according to the ibrms given in the Key. 

After the pupils become familiar with the forms given, which should be required of them, and oaa 
readily answer the qnestionaon this and a few of the succeeding pages, the teacher will percdve that 
they will give the answers to the remaining questions in the Key with ease and ftdlity, uid, by repeat- 
ing Uiem a few times, will be able to give Uiem without the aid of the maps. 

Let the Teacher, or one of the class, first give the answer to each question, and then let the class repeat 
It twice slowly and distinctly in concert, with 09 without the Teacher. Two of the class in the meanr 
time should point out on the map each ol^ect to be described, as soon as the question is asked by the 
Teachex^— tracing the ooursa.criTBivers, direction of Mountains, to. 



Snwp* and Afriet, And it about 3009 miles wld« and 8000 long from Ih^ Nortliea ti^tlM 
Softthtm 0«euL 

Desoribe the Paeifio Oeean. Jliw. It ki the largest bo^ ef water on the globe, eztenddiig 
tram Behiing'i Btrail^ which eoaneets it with the Arotlo Ooeaii» about 7000 miles to the 
HmitB of the Sontheni Ooeaiiy ^d from America to Ari% aibomt 11,000 miles^ or nearly 
half round the globe. It eontidns aomefoiu groups of Sslanda lying chieflj hetween the 
Tropics. 

Describe the Arctie Ocean. An», It is one of the largest bodies of water on the globe^v 
Ijring North of Korth Amerleay Bnrope, and Asia, around the Kerth Pole, and contains 
nnmerouB iriands* 

What is a Sea ^ See Definition 18.— Where is the Polar Sea? Am. It borders on the 
North of the Western part of British America, and is a part of the Aretio Occam— What is 
a Strait? See Definition 21^^Where is Barrow's Strait? Ana, It separates the moat 
Northern part of B* America from the most Bastem of the North Georgian IdaadSye and 
connects the« Polar Sea with Baffin's Bay. • > t 

What is a Golf or Bay ? See Definition 20.— Where is Baffin's Bay ? Am, It is between 
the North-eastern part of B. America ot Prince Islam's Land,^ and the Western part of 
Greenland— is a part of the Aretle Occam— and 850 miles wide« 

What is a Sound ? See Definition 23^— Where is Lancaster Sound ? Am. It is between 
the Northem*part of Prince William's Land, and the most JBastem of the North Georgian 
Islands, and is a part of Baffin's Bay«— Smith's Sonnd? Ana. It is hetWeen the most West^ 
em part of Greenland and the most Bastem of the North Geor^^' Islands, and is a part 
.)f Baffin's Bay.— Melville Bay? Ant. It is In the Northwestern part of Greenland, and 
is a part of Baffin's Bay. — ^North-Bast Bay ? Ant. It is in the Western part of Greenland, 
and is a part of Baffin's Bay.— Sonth-Bast Bay? Am, I^ is in the Western part of Green- 
land, and is a x>art of Baffin's Bay. 

Where is Davis' Strait? Ant. It separates the Southwestern part of Greenland frotn the 
Southeastern part of Prince William's Land, and connects Baffin's Bay with the Atlantic 
iVjean.— Cumberland Strait, Piohisher's Strait, and Hudson's Strait? Ant. They are he- 
tween the Southern part of Prince William's Land, and the Northern part of East Main 
and Labrador, and connect Hudson's Bay with ihe AtlantiO Ocean. — Hudson's Bay ?^ Ant, 
It is in the Bastem interior of British America, and is 1200 miles long and 600 wide. 

What is a Channel? See Definition 22< — ^Where is Fox Channel? Ant. It is between 
the Southwestern part of Pribee William's Land and the Bastem part of Southampton' 
l8land,« and the Peninsula of Melville, and is a part of Hudson's Bay. — ^Welcome Strait? 
Ant. It separates the Westerh part of Southampton Island from British America, and is a 
part of Hudson's Bay. — Chesterfield Inlet? Ant. It is in New North Wales, and is a part 
of Hudson's Bay. — James' Bay ? Anti It is between the eastern part of New South Wales 
and the Western part of Bast Main, and is a part of Hudson's Bay. — Eichmond Gulf? 
Ant. It is in the Western part of Bast Main> and is a part of Hudson's Bay. 

Where is Musquito Bay ? Ant. In the Northwestern part of Bast Main, and is a part 
of Hudson's Bay. — Ungava Bay ? Am, It is in the Northern part of Labrador, and is part 
of the Atlantic Ocean. — ^Strait of Bellisle? Ant, It separates the Sout^ieastem part 
of Labrador firom tiie Island of Newfoundland,d and connects the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
with the Atiantic Ocean. 

Where is the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? Am, It borders on the Southern part of Labrador, 
the Bastem part of Canada and New Brunswick, the Northeastern part of Nova Scotia, 
and the Western part of Newfoundland, and is a part of the Atlantic Ocean. — Northumber- 
land Strait? Ant. It separates Prince Edward's Island from New Branswick and Nova 
Scotia, and connects different parts of the Gulf of St Lawrence. — Strait of Canso ? Am, 
It separates Cape Breton Island from Nova Scotia, and connects the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
with the Atlantic Ocean. 

Where is the Bay of Fundy ? Am. It is between Nova Scotia and New Branswick, and 

a North Qeorglan Islands, 0, 7, 8, 9. See Map. 

frPrince William's Land forms the N.K part of British America. c27M. ftceMap. 

d 56 N. S^ 57 N. W. See Map. 



m KIT TO maosr b ovrussn iIaps. 

iaafuHof tiMAOutteOMUi.— Longldand Bomidr ^iiM. li lies UnreM tilM St»te 4if 
ConnecUenU and Long IiUmdyUid U a part of the Atlantic Oeoan.— Delaware Bay! Am9» 
n U between the Baiten part of Delaware and the Southern part of New Jereej^ie a part 
of the AUaaUe Ocean, and 65 miles long.— Gheiapeake Bajr? Ant. It fs in the Baetem 
part of Maryland and Yix|;iniay ia a part of the Atlantic Ocean, and 200 milee long. — Golf 
Stream ? An$, It if a remarkable enrrent in the Atlantic Ocean, flowing from the Onlf 
of Mexico along the Bait coast of the United Statei from Florida to Kewfonndiand, at 
the rate of Atc milei an hour whew it ie narrowest^ diminishing in rapidity as it flows 
Berth. 

Where is the Caribbean Sea ? Am, It borders on the Eastern part of Yucatan, Balize» 
and Guatemala, and on the Korthem part of South America, baring the West India Islands 
on the North and Bast^ and is 1000 miles long.— ^ulf of Mexico ? Ant. It borders on 
the Southern part of the United States, tiie Bastcm part of Mexico, the Northern part of 
Tttoatan,'aBd is 1000 miles long and 800 wide.— Bay of Campeaohy ? Ant. It lies between 
the Southeastern part of Mexico and the Western part of Yucatan, and is a part of the 
Qnlf of Mexico. 

Where is the Channel of Yucatan ? Ant. It separates the Northeastern part of Yucatan 
from the Western part of the Island of Cuba,^ and connects the Onlf of Mexico with the 
Caribbean Sea.— Bay of Honduras 7 Ant. It is between the Northern part of Guatemala 
and the Eastern part of Yucatan, and Is a part of the Caribbean Sea. — Amatiqne Bay? 
Ant. It is between the Southern part of Balise, and the Northern part of Guatemala, and 
is a part of the Bay of Honduras. — Bay of Guatemala? Ant. It is in the Eastern part of 
Guatemala, and is a part of the Caribbean Sea. 

Where is the Gulf of Tehuantepec ? AnM. It is in the Southeastern part of Mexico, and 

is a part of the Pacific Ocean. — Gulf of Calif<Nniia U Ant. It is in the , ia a part of y 

and miles long. — ^Francisco Bay? Ant. It is in •— *-> and is a part of — . — Strait 

of Juan de Fuca? Ant. It separates the Southeastern part of Yanconyer's Islandd from 
the Northwestern part of Washington Territory, and connects the Gulf of Georgia with 
the Pacific Ocean.— Gulf of Georgia ? Ana. It is between — and YancooTef's Island, 
and is a part of . 

Where is Queen Charlotte's 'Sound f Ant. It is between the Northwestern part of Yaiw 
oouTcr's Island and British America, and is a part of the Pacific Ocean.— Washington's 
Sound? Ant. It is between >— and Queen Charlotte's Island, and is a part of — -% — 

Prince WilUapi's Sound ? Ant. It is in the Southern part of , and is a part of — ^ 

-rOook's Inlet? Anti It is in the > and is a part of .—Bristol Bay? Norton's * 

Sound ? Behring's Strait? Ant. It separates from the Northeast part of Asia, and 

connects with the .—Coronation Gulf? Bathurst Inlet? Gulf of Boothia? 

Regent's Inlet? Winter Harbor ? - Ant. It is in the Soutiiem part [of MelWUe Island, 
and is noted for the winter residence ef Captain Pany and his crew, whence it receiyed 
the name of '< Party's Winter Harbor." 

a See Map of the UdSted States. 

6 71S. See Map. 

c Answers fo the preceding questions hare been giTcnas enmples to aid in answering tike remaining 
Amilar questions in the Key. 

A form for answering a question to a Onlf or Bey, which, with dight vsriations, will be fimnd epp)^ 

eable in aU cases. Question. Bay? Ans. It Is In (or between) , is a part of — , and — * 

miles long, and wide. 

A form for answering a question to a Strait. Question. <— Strait? Ans. It sgMnifei ftoa 

and connects with (and is miles wide). 

Szamples and forms for answering questions to Idandi^ Ohms, UktB, Blreis, Ac, wfll siso be 
giTea. 

d Taneouyer's Island, 60 N. W. 



UMLTJi, AlOUCMu 



9& 



Alaska^ . . 
Melyille, 
Noya Soetia. 



87 B., 88 W. 
27 N. 
66 M. 



vmsfvutAfi. 



Florida, . 
Yncaian, . 
Oaliforniay 



78 N. B. 
788.W.,90N.W. 

75N. &B. 



FBNnrsuLAa. 



Now the Peninsulas we sing, 
Alaska leads the Tfayme; 

Then Melville, Noya »x)tia oome» 
All in the Northern clime. 



In Southern regionfl, Florida, 
With Yucatan we meet ; 

And Califomia follows next, 
To make the list complete. 



Que§tion9."~'WhtA is a Peninsala f See Deflnition 8.— Where is the PeninsiiU of Alaekft? 
An§. It is the Southwestern part of Russian Ameriesy ezteoding into the Paeifio^oean. 
MelriUe f Ana. A Northeastern part of British Amerioa, between Hudsotn't Bay and the 
Gulf of Boothia.— Kora Scotia? Ploridaf Yuoat^? Califomia? 



North Georgian Is,fa > 
Iceland, . . . . ^ 
Disco Island. . . . 



ISLANDS. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 
83 E. 
80 N. E. 



Prinoe William's Land, 
Southampton Island; 
Newfoundland, . . 

Ne^oundland, the ca- 
pital is St. John's. 

Anticosti Ishind, . . 
Cape Breton Island, . 

Sable Island, . ^ «l 

Prince Edward's 
latd, the capital 
Charlotte Town. 



9 S., 28, 29. 
27 M. 
66 N. 



'8 Is.) 

ital is y 
wn. 3 



Nantucket Island, 

Martha's Vineyard, 

Long Island. . • 
Asores, 



56 N. B. 
66 E. 

66, & S. of 
C. Breton I. 

66 & W. of 
Cape Breton 
Island. 

64 a. E. 
I 64 S. E. & 
' W. <rf Nan- 
[ tucket I. / 

64 S. 



Cape Verd Islands, 
Bermuda Islands. 



94. 
67. 



N. W. 



West India Islands,^') 
comprising three > 79, 91, 92. 
divisions. . . } 



Bahama Islands, 



\ 



Greater Antilles,e 
Lesser Antilles.^ . 



Cuba, the capital is' 
Havana. . . . ^ 

Jamaica, the capital) 
is S panish Town, j 

Hayti,^^ the capital ia 1 
Port au Prinoe. | 

Porto Bioo, the eapi- ) 
tal is St. Johns, f 

Quibo^ Island, . 

Bevillagigedo/ 

San Francisco, 

Tiburon' Island, 



79 W., M., 

&S. E. 
79S.W.,91 
N.&N. E. 
92 E., & S. 

79S.W 
91 N. W. 
91N. B. 



1 



.92N. 

108 N. E. 

87N.B. 

76 N. B. 
► 76 N. B.. 
^ 62 S. 

62 8. 

62 8. at the 

hesdofOntf 

of California. 

49 N. 

40 8. E. 

40N.N.W. 

88 M. 
86, 86, 87. 
19 8. W. 

a North GeorglAii Ii. oomprlM MtfTiOe (8 If .)» Bvoi^B Land, 8ab!ne^ Bjam IbtrtlB, BaOnmt, satf 
Obniwallifi. 

6 The Weitt India I^ludi oomyriM tliTeo diviaioiifl^ ih* Bahama lalaiidB, the Qnater AntiUei^ and th» 
Leu (ir AntnieA. 

The Bahamas cm>«raoe a large group of arid, roekj Ideti, eTtwidIng ahoatfTOO mUea tnm north" 
we^t to sontbeast, hut only a few are inhabited. 

The Greater AntUIee oomprim Mar ielandi, Ouha, Jamaica, Haytl, and Porto IUtt>. 

The iMier An«fl)ee embraea dl the OWlblbMa gMop <eMt;of thft OMlhliM SmX«^ ^^ 
northern eoaet of South America. 
cAii4eeir. 4B»7'-«t. eKo'-te. /]toy»T«cr.yiMi»higr'-doi^ 



St. Fnes Island, . 

Ignacio Island, . 

Vancouver's Island 
Queen Charlotte's I. 
Sitka Island, . . 

Eodiac Island, 
Aleutian Islands, . 
Nun'niTaok IsUund. 



KIT xo rkLWin^it c^mnunte icaps. 






llie iBkmds let US now repeat ; 

North Georgian Isles come first, 
Arising from the Polar Seas, 

Where Arctio storms are nors'd* 



8. 



Now, o'er the Oeean let us speed 

To the Bermuda Isles, 
A olime superlatively bless'd. 

Where spring perpetual smiles. 



Melville, Bank'sLand, and Sabine Isles, 
Are to this group assigned ; 

There Byam Martin, Bamurst Isles, 
Comwallis too we find. 



The numerous Isles, West Indies called^ 

In three divisions trace ; 
Bahamas first, then Great Antilles, 

Then Lesser Antilles place. 



3, .10. 

Iceland in Northern Seas behold, On Cuba's more extensive grounds 

Then Disco Isle survey; [too, We presently appear; 

Prince William's Land, Southampton Then to Jamaica, mrther South, 

The last in Hudson's Bay. And Hayti's Isle we steer. 

4. 

And next we come to Newfisandland^ 

Then Antieosti trace ; 
Adjacent to St. Lawrence Gulf 

Gape Breton Isle we place. 

5. 

SouHi of Cape Breton as we go, 

See Sable Isle arise ; 
"Vit in St. Lawrence Gulf enclosed, 

Prince Edward's Island Hes. 

0. 
Then southward as oar course inclines, 

Nautucket lele is seen. 
And Martha's Vineyard, west of that ' 

Arrayed in brightest green. 

7. 

Long Island of superior sisse, 

Now rises to our view ; 
To AEores next and Cape Terd Isles 

Our jouniey we pursue. 



11. ' 
Here Porto Rico may be seen. 

There Quibo Island lies, . 
But BeviUagigedo see 

More westerly arise. 

12. 
Then in the Califomian Gulf, 

See San Francisco set ; 
St. Ines there and Tiburon, 

Are with Ignacio met^ 

13. 
Yancouver's and Queen Charlotte's 

Are seen 'midst ocean's foam, [Isles 
Both wild uncultivated tracts, 

Where savage nations roam. 

14, 

Still farther North is Sitka Isle 
And Kodiac's frozen ground ; 

And lastly shall Aleutian Isles 
And Nunnivack be found. 

QueHionfi. — ^What is an Island ?a See Definition 7. — Where are the North Georgian 
Islands, vis., Melville, Bank's Land, Sabine, Byam Martin, Bathnrst^ and Oornwallis 1 . 
Afu, Xhey are in the Arotio Ocean, North of BritiBh Amerloa. Iceland ? Ant, It is in 

— ^, S. B. .of ^ — . Disco Island? Ant, It is in , W. of . Prince WiUiam's . 

Land ? yina. It is snrronnded by the waters of — ^-^, and forms the N. E. part of British 
America. — Southampton L ? 

Where is Newfoundland ?« Am, It is in — , S, E. of . Antieosti I.? Cape 

Breton I. ? Sable L ? Prince Edward's L ? Nantucket I. ? Martha's Vineyard ? Long 
L? Azores Is.? Cape Verde Is. ? Bermuda Is.? West India Is.? Ant* Thej are a 
large ^oup of islands in the Atlantie Oc^an and Caribbean SeSy lying between N. and 
S. America.— -Bahama IsUnd&f Atit. Th6j are a group in •*— , S. E. of the Peninsula 
pf Florida.— Cuba? Jamaica? Haytl? Porto Bico? Lesser AntUles? Qaibo Is.? 
Ro^nllagigedo Isles ? San Francisco I. ? Tiburon L ? St Inefi I. ? Ignacio I. ? Van- 
couver's I. ? Queen Charlotte's L f Sitka L ? Eodlak X. ? Aleutian Is. ? Nunni- 
rack L? 



«Itt glttBgantaiswwtoa&X8laiid,>ln< tea wlMfe body «f water tils In, and then what dlreotfen 
from the nearest largw body of land. 



'voKSBL jmwmim r- 



ST 



CAPVSi' 



Cape Brewster^ 
North Cape^ * . 
Cape Farewell. 



Cape WalsinghazQ; 
King's Cape^ . 
Cape Chadleigh.<> 



Cape St. LewiS; 
Cape St. John, 

Cape Baee, 



Cape Sable^ 

Cape Cod, . 
Cape Hatteras. 



Cape SablO; 
Cape St. Antonio, 
Cape Catoche.^ 



. 83N.W. 

!3^heN.W. 
point of Ice- 
land. .; 
. 31S, . 

. 29 E. 

. 28 -^J 

- 29 s:.:. 

• 48^. 
. 46S. 
■)66,theS.E. 
[• pointof New^ 
3 foundland. 
•)55,theS.W. 
[- point of No- 
3 ya Scotia. 
. 56 8. W,. 

. 66 »g:; 

. 78 E. 

") 78, the W. 

V point of 

) Cuba. 
. 78S. w: 



Cape Qracias a Bios,^ 90 M. 
Oafte ComenkAp * . 76 S. E. 
Cape St. Lncas. . . 75 S. E. 



]M<^6 Heteoso, 
€«pe Meirdooino,'' 
CapeOrford: .' 



Cape Flattery, 

€^^ Eliisabetb, 
Cap^ Romanssoff. 



0. Bfince of Waks, 
East C^pe, .... 
Icyt3ape, . . 



Pt. Barrow, 
Pt.' Beechey, * 
Pt. {>en|aroation. 



Cape Bathnrst, 

Pt. De Witt Clinton, 

Cape York. . . 



. 5N. 
. 49 S. 
. 49S. ofM. 

)49N.,theN. 
[ W. point of 
VWash. Ter. 

. 88N. E. 

. 19S. ofM. 

. 19 W. 

\i8,&w.ofa 

j Pr. of Wales. 
. 19N. W. 

. 3S.W. 
. 8 8. 
. 4S. 

. 5S. W. 

28 N. 
p,theN.W. 
V point of Pr. 
) Wm.'s Land 



CAPES. 
, Mfir-Lon^, Jong 04/0, 

'"*'■ .1; ... 

Capes of "this clinre, your names w^e shall rhyme 

•Seize on the harp, roiise up the lay, 
Brewster Cape first, and then North Cape we chime 

To Cape Farewell then away. 
Walsingham Cape i« (die next we shall name, * 
King's Cape is seen o'er the blue misty main, 
Ohualeigb, St. Lewis^ we must not disdain, 

And Cape St. John we survey. 
2. 
Speed to. Cape Race, then Cape Sable we trace ; 

Glance at Os^e Cod, Ihen pass alone; 
Find for the stormy Cape Hatteras a place'. 

Sable Cape place in the 'Song. 
TJow let us go, St. Antonio to meet, 
Catoche ana Gracia^ a Dioa we greet, 
Cape Oorrienies> thy name we repeat, 

St. Lucas we add to the throng. 
3. 
Morro Hermoso is next to be sung; 

Sweetly the name falls on the ear ; 
Sound JV^ndocino on each tuneful tongue^ 

Orfosd Cape then let us hear; 



a Inooneetly Bpelled Chidlej. 



dMenrdo- flo6a ft 



2S 



KX7 TO VtOttOV'B OUTZiin HAPS. 



Kow we a place for Cape Flaltory find, 
Oh I let He be to Elizabeth kind ; 
Cape Romansoff in our song is enshrined, 
Gape Prince of Wales ehall appeaf . ' 

4. 
East Gape and Gold ley Gape shall succeed ; 

Point Harrow see, nearer the Pole ; 
On with the song-^to Point Beechey we speed, 

Where northern storms have co^ol. 
Onward to Poiift Demarcation we'm>und. 
Glance at Gape Bathorst, on desolate eround ; 
Point De Witt Glinton more Eastward is found, 

York Gaipe is last on the scroll. 

Qiiet(ioM.-~What is a Gape ? See Definition lO.-^Where is Cape Brewster ? Aiu. It ii 
an Sastom point of Greenland, extending into the Aroiio Oeean.^North Ci^ef Amt, 
The moat Korthweetem point of Iceland, extending into the Arctie Oeean.—C. Farewell? 

Am*. It la the most Southern point of , extending into —^n. C. Waleingham ? King's 

C? €. Chndleigh? C. St Lewie? A St John? Ana. A Horthem point of , ex- 
tending into , C. Baoe? C. Sable? 0. Ood? 0. Sable? C.St Antonio? G. 

Catoohe? C. Graciae a Dios? G. Gorrientes ? G.St Lucas? Monro Hermoso? C. 
Mendocino? G. Orford? G. Flattery? C. Elisabeth? G. Bomaasoff? G. Prince of, 
Wales? Bast G.? Icy G.? Ft Barrow?* Ft Beechey? Ft Demarcation? G. 
Bathnist? Ft DeWiU Clinton? CYork? 



MOUNTAINS. 



Arctic HighlandSi 
Mt. Heola, . . . 
Mt. Katah'din. . 



White Mountainsi 
Green Mountains^ 
Catskill Mountains, 



Blue Ridge, . 
AUegbany Mts., 
Cumberland Mts. 



i 



Ozark' Mts., . 
Gamanche Peak, 
Guadalupe^ Mts. 



12, 13 N. 
83 E. S. E. 
55, in Me. 
54E.,inN. 
H. 

54, in Vt. 
54S. ofM., 
in N. Y. 
65,E.,66W. 
66N.W.,65 
E., between 
N.C.&Ten. 
65 M. 

64M.&N.E. 
64S. W. 
63 S. E. 



Black Hills, . 
Bocky Mts.,e . 
Sierra Madre.^' 



Mt. St.^ Elias, . 
Mt. Fairweather, 
Oaseade Range. 



Coast Mts., 

Sierra Nevada,^ 
Wahsatch Mts. 



Popooatapetl,/ . 
Water Volcano, 
Cosiguina.^ . . 



a Gapes are sometimes eaUed Pdnts. 

e In MexJoo and Ouatomala these mountains 

<l8»«r'-TaliMahMra7. 

/F0ix>-kali'-ta]ii>etX 



. 51M.&N.E. 

(22,41,50, 
i K, 63 W., 
(76,89,90. 

76,89,90. 

21 S. B. 
. 40 N. 

49 E. 
I 61, along 

the coast. 

'62W.,49. 
: S. E. 

62N. E. 

. 89.N.W. 

89 E. 

90 M. 



h GaaMa-looi/. 
are caUed *« Siem Bfadre." 

< Se^r'-nh Ne-Tsh'-dah. 
^ g Ko^ei^bee^-nalL 



nitaum jdamtiA. 



vomnijaxs. 



3. 
Westward we seek ridge Guadalupe, 
And then to humbler Blfusk Hill stoop ; 
Next let our wandering gaze be bent 
On Rocky Mcmntains' vast extent^ 
These, follow'd up, will lead us where 
Sierra Madre mounts in air; 
Behold wiiere St. Elias shrouds 
His head among the drooping clouds ! 

4. • 
To Mount Fairweather now we change. 
Southeastward seek the Cascade Range ; 
Coast Mountains pass,— thysnowHsapp'd 
Sierra Nerada, is in si^ht. [height. 
There Wahsatch oham its jiummiti 
Here Popocatapetl^ glows I [shows. 
Water Volcano next we trace. 
And rest at CoBiguina's « base. 

<^i«^*on«.— What Si a Hon&tain 7 See ^finiCion 11.— Whe^ are the Aretio HigblindB? 
Ant, They are hi the K. W. jiartiof Greenland^ — ^Ift Heola? Ant, It is a voloanio Monn- 
tain in the Soathem part of loelaad, and ii 5680 feet high.— Mt Eatahdin f White Mt« t 
Green Mti.? CatddnMti.r Bine Ridge? 

Allegheny Hte. f Ana, They are in the B. part of the United States, extending K. E. 
A S. W.— Ovmberland Mts. t Osaik Mts. ? Camanohe Peak ? Owdalnpe Mto. ? Black 
Hills? Boolfy Hts.? Ant, They are in the W. part of N. America, extending from 
Mexico to Russian America, and are 1006 miles long^-^ierra Hadre ? 1ft St BUas ? 
Mt Fairweather? Cascade Baaga? Coast Hts.? Biezra Kerada? iliM. Th^ are in 

^r »d^are 16,600 feet high.— Wahsatch Hts. ? PopocatapeU? Am. It is in the S. 

part of Hexic<k and is 17,728 feet high.— Water Voleano? Am. It is in , and is 

,12,620 feet hig^— Cbsigoina? 



1. 

f e lofty mountains, hail t to you 
Our observation now is due. 
Amid the gloom ofpolar skies, 
Behold the Arotio Highlands rise I 
O'er Iceland's frozen plains we seek 
Mount Hecla's famed yolcanio peak ; 
Katah'din Mount in Maine we post. 
White Mountains are New Hampshire's 
boast 

2L 
Green Mountains eiyeyeRnont •name, 
The OatskiUridge Mew Yorkmayolabn ; 
The Blue ridge note, and then surrey 
The Alleghany^B grand array. 
Now on Kentucky's southeast side. 
The Mounts of Cumberland ate spied; 
Ozark', thy unobtrasiye chain, 
And then Camanche'i^ Peak we gain. , 



DESSRTB Aim BAkSS. 



Sandy Desert, . . . 62 M. 
Great American Deserti 68 E. & N. 
Qreen Bank. ... 66 M. 



Grand Bank, 600) 
miles long >itd V 56 E., 57 W. 
200 wide. ' 3 



DSBIEXI JUTD BANKS. 



The deserts vast we now approach, 
And witiiout railroad-oar or coach, 
Their pathless wilds will travel o'er, 
And then the sandy banks explore. 
To Sandy Desert fmt we haste, 
A most uncomfortable waste ; 
Thetf let us range that desert wild 
Which " Great American" is styled. 



Of Sandy Shoals or Banks that keep 
In ambuseade beneath the deep, 
Twb will we name, of ^eat extent^ 
Beneath the foaming billows pent. 
Green Bank, a shoal of wondrous size, 
Eastward of Nova Scotia lies ; 
Grand Bank, in size most truly ''grand" 
Southeastward lies of Newfoundland. 



(^tMsfioM.— What is a Besert? 8«e Beflnition 14.— Where is Sandj Besort? Ant, It 
is in the intarior of CsUfomia^ or the western part of the United States.-— Great Amerieaa 
Beeert? Qreen Bank? Amt, It is in the Attantie Oeean S. of Newfoaadland.— Grand 
BaiA? 

— — » hetammthitsiv.m,miLwoAiLW. 



BJBT TO niMi^ oimmx maps. 



Biohmond Lake, 
SealLake, . . 



. 46N. ofB. 
^ 46 and next S. 
> of Richmond 
) li. in order. 

' 47 W. 
. 47 S. W. 

) 46 and next W. 

[of Ji, Nitche- 
_) guon. 

46 S. 
58 N. E. 
64, and nest S. 
ofHAbbilibbe 
L. Ontario. 190 m. i\i «,► 
inL . . j ^^' 

L. Erie, . 250 ml in L 63 S. E. ^ 

Lake St. Clair, 27) ^>J?^^**^- 
^ :° 1 ^^^ [of the W. part 

) of L. Erie. 
53E. ofM. 



Apioka^umish. 

li. Caniaptusoaw, 
L. Nitchegaon|*> 

L. Copimescaw. 

Lake Mistissin'nji . 
Lake Abbitil/be, 

Temii/caming L. 



inl. 



Lake Huron 
m. in 1. 



I, 280 1 , 



Lake Manitoa'line, ) 53) and nextN. 
170 m. in 1* . j £.of L.Haron. 



m. in 1. . •• ^ 



W., 52 



LitkeSaperior,400) 53 N 
m. i nl. . . j N. E 

■D • r I. An ^ 62 N. E., and 
Bwny Lake, 40 m. f ^^^^^ 

"'^- • • .-. ) L. Sy^rior. 

I* of the Wob(l4)«]| en v 

100 m. inl.. ) ^*- _• 
i,. Sal, 100 m. inl. 44 S. E. 
Cat Lake, 60 m. ) 44,andnext{{> 



in 1. 



m.l44 



a Nft6b-»gwoi/i 



L. Sal. 



h Wkh'^xau 



Winnipeg Lake,' 
800 m. iitL . 



Lake Manitoba, 

Litile 'V^nnipeg, 
Buffalo Lake. . . 



Deer Lake, . . ,p 
WoUaatoa Lake, I 
Indian Lake. . • 



North Lined L. 
TaOi Kyedo L. 

DoobiUttt Lake^ 



Great Bear L., 160) 

m: i n I: . \ j 

0reat Slave L., 300) 
Di. i n 1. ', . . j . 

Athaba^oa. Lake, 
20Om. in.L., :. 



Little Slave L., 
Lake Shekkhof,<> 
North Lake. 



South Lake, . 
Flat Bow Lake, 
Eull'uspelm' L. 



Flat Hfad Lake. 



Oreat Salt Lake, 
Tule« Lakes. ' . 



■! 



44S. W. 

43 8. £. & 44 

S. W. 

43,andnextN. 
W.ofL.Mani. 
to1>a. 

43 W, 

43N.B.ofM. 
43,aQdQextN. 
of Deer L. 

44 N. W, 
26 8. W. 

26, and next N. 
of N. Lilted L. 
25,Mid»extW. 
ofYathKyedL 

23E. 
24 S. 

43N. W. 

42 M. 

88 N. 
32 S. W. 
5ft N. W. 
5«N. 
60N.ofM. 

50, and next E. 
of KuUns^elm 
Lake. 
50 B. E. 
62 W. 



]HfiIl'-»«i 



Lake Cayman,/ 
Lakor Ohapala^ . . 
liak^ Nioara'gua^^ . 



76 N, 
76 8. 
90S. 



ofM. 



dOrOxiUkbat 
ASlkw«tf^pnk. 



.» .'/ 



■L.>\*. 



iroasH iiigaiay^. 



Aa^Bmo^t JOdrut, 



1. 



Kow the Lakes our verse demand 
Which like inland seas expand 
In dimensions vast and grand, 
In NorUi Amerioa. 

2. 

First we mention Richmond Lake, 
Not for size but order's sake, 
Seal Lake next, and then we take 
Apiokac'umish. 

.3. 
Oaniap'uscaw shall lead, 
KitGhe[^on shall next succeed, 
(Nameii unfit for yerse indeed,) 
Then Copim'escaw. 

4. 
Mistissm'ny now we note; 
Not from Hudson's Bay remote. 
Then Lake Ahbitib'be quote, 
Then Temis'caming. 

■ '• ' . ^ 
OnfariO) Erie Sire surveyM, 

Twixt them \k the grand cascade ; 

And mirrpir-lik^, St. jGlair^ displayd» 

Shining brllHantly. 

6. 
Next our notice shalt be bmt 
To Lake Huron's Ya$t extent^ . 
Numerous bays its shores indent, 
Shape irregular. 



S. 



Bfanitojoline next we call,' 
Midhi^n, by no meand small, 
And the largest of them aU, 
Jjake Superior. 



l^ow to Bainy Lake we go, < 

Then Lake Woods proceed to show ; 
At a glance Lake Sal we knowy 
€at and Winnipeg. 

9. 
Now Lake' Manitoba clear, 
And Little Winnipeg anpear. 
Then Lakes Buffalo ana Deer 
Sparkling merrily. 

10. 
Next in order let us take 
Wollaston and Indian Lake ; 
To North Lined a visit make, 
' Likewise Yath Kyed view. 

11. ' 

Doobaunt Lake demands' our oare» 
Great Slave Lake and Great Lake Bear; 
Athabasca, bright and fair, 
Slumbers tranquilly. 

12/ 
Litde Slave tiake we survey 
T'wards the mountains far away ; 
Shelekhof, ^n/eath Russian sway, 
Sparkles freesingly. 

ll 
North Lake, South Lake^iotioe daim, 
I'lat Bow Lake and Kulluspelm, 
Flat Head Lake we next shall name, 
Lakes Grvajt Salt andl^ule. 

At Cavman a glance we cast. 
Lake Uhapala, and ihe last, 
Nioamgua ;^-hold all fa9t 
In your memory. 



^iicvfion*.-- What la a Lake? 8e« IHfiniUoii H.— >Wksro.ue Lakea ^bohmoiidy Ssid 
ao4 Apiokaomaiflh ? Am, They ace in the interiov of Labrador, B. of the Southern pert 
of Hndsim'e $i^y.~Lake8 Caiuapnsoaw and KitohegnoQ ? Laket <loifimeieaw akd H&ftl*. 
siany ? L. Ibbitibtre ? TtmHeUBal^g L. f-^l'or Afuwen to Lakes Ontario, Bii% l^t. Claii^ 
Huron, MaiutouUne, Michigan, Superior, Bi^y Lake, and' Lake of the Woods, see Map 
of the United Statefl.^Wh«i« il L.>Sal? Am* Jn the Seathem part of Hew Britaia, S. 
^. of Hudapn's Bay.— Cat L.? Winnipeg L.? L. Manitoba? Little ^Hnttipej;^ Bnffidd 
L.r BeerL.? Wollafeton'L.? Indian Ii.? North Lined^ Tath Eyed, and BoobannI 
liakes!, Great Bear L, ? Oreat Slave L. ? Athabasca L. ? Litfle Blaye Zi.? L. She- 
tokbbf? North and 8o«th Lakes? tlat Bow t.? JEuUnspelinlb? Blai^esfL^T Qrent 
lUtL.? Tnle Bakes? L. Cayman? L. Chapala? Xi. Niteragaa? 
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teagtt. 



Maokenrie'B R:, 250022 N. 



Peel River, , 
Lutrd's River. . 
Hay River, . . 

Slave Kver, . 
Peace Kver. . 
Finlay River, . 
Athabasca R., . 
CoppermiDe R. 

Great Fish R., 
Wa'ger River, . 

C hesterfield R 

Knap's Kver, . 
Churchill Kver, 
Tork Kver. . 



Nelson's lUver,' 
Saskatch'awan, 
North Branch. 

South Branch, 
Red River, . . 

Asstn'iboin R. . 

Severn River, . 
IDquan River, . 

Albany River. . 



Abbitib'be R., . 

Haiican'aw R., 
R npert Rive r. . 
East Main River, 
Great Whale R., 
Se al River. .. . 

North River, . 
Kok'sakf River, 
St. Lawrence R. 



260 
600 



22 M. 
28S.&S.W. 



80042 N.W. 



180 
800 

250 
600 
250 

600 
800 

400 



)24S.E.,42 

fN.B. 
41 E. 42. 
41N.W.ofM. 
42M.&N.E. 
24 N. 

25M.,26W. 
26 N. of M. 
25 S.E.,26 



200 
000 
400 

1600 

1200 

600 



600 
400 



500 



400 



)25£ 

}w. 



26 8. 
48 M., 44 
N. W. 
44S.of 
Churchill 
in order. 

48 M. & E. 
42 E., 48 W. 

80043 S. W. 
52 M. & N. 

62 N. W., 
43 S. E. 

80044 E., 45 W. 
860145 8. of M. 

)44S.E.,45 

;8.w.&s. 



E. 



) 53 N. B., 
f45 8. r 



45 S. 

46 S. 
^6S. 



W. 



400 
800 

500 
400 
800 

150 

60047M.&N.W. 
12200 54M.66N.W. 



46 next N. 
of Rupert 
in order. 



in 
leagth. 



Sagueliaj^ R., . 
St. Maurice R.^ 
Ottawa River. . 

St John's R., . 

Mississippi R., 
Ohio River. 

Jlisaovai River, 
Arkansas River, 

Red River. . . 



450 

4100 
1300 

8000 
2000 



Rio Orandoi . 

Conchas Kver, 

Santander R. . 

Tuk River, . . 
Tobasco River, 
Usumasin'ta R. 
Balize River, . 
San Juan« River, 
Balsa s Rive r. 
RioGrande, 
Yaqui** River, 
Gi la* River, 

San Joaquin/ R. 

Saorameoto R., 
Columbia Riv«r. 



Lewis' River, . 
Clark's River, . 
Frazer's River. 



1200 



1800 



800 

250 



li 



800 
450 
400 



800 

500 

1200 

800 



hoctttuioat 
U»f. 



40064N. E. 
300 54 N. of M. 
600 54M.,53N.E. 
55 M. flows 

,8. E. 

62 E., 64 E. 

66 N. 

64N.,528. 
W., 51 N. 
64M.&W., 
65 E. 
63 E., 64 
W.M.&S. 
E. 

62S.,76N. 

B., 77 W. 

76 N. flows 

VN. into the 

3 RioGrande 

77 W., 76 B. 

20077 S. W. 
25089 N. 
80089 N.E. 

160 90 W., 89 B. 
10090 S. 
88 N. B. 
76 8. 

75 N. B. 76. 
80062 8. of B. 
61 N. B. 
flows N. 
'into the 8a- 
eramento. 
61 N. B., 
49 8. B. 
49 B., 50 

:n.w. 
50 M. & vr. 

60050M.&N.W. 
70041M.,49N.B. 
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umnts. 

JiSBr^Bruct?e Address, 



mrei^y gKding to the sea, 
%a11 our prefteot Biibject be ; 
Firat Mackensie's lUTer tee, ^ 

NoYlhword far away. 
2. 
Note Peel Riveras rapid course ; , 
Liard's River, from, its source 
Qhilled by znountain breezes hoarse, 

Courses easterly. 
3. 
To Say River let us pass, 
And Slave River, smooUi as gh»s ; 
These among the smaller class 

Will we re^ster. 

, Now our rapid history strides 
Where Peace River oalmlv glides ; 
Finlay River's sloping sides 
Now we're visiting. 
5. 
Now on Athabasca gaze, 
Waad'Hng in a glittering maze ; 
Then our roving muse surveys 
River Uoppermine. 
6. 
Greai Fish River now she sees, 
Quivering to the northern breeze ; 
Wager River 'midst the trees, 
Flowing silently. 

Rivers Chesterfield and Knap's 
Sliall 6ome notice have perhaps, 
Tho' they figure on oar maps 

Not extensively. 
8. 
Churchill river now survey, 
Blowing in^ Hudson's Bay ; 
Then by Nelson's river stray ; 

See York ^v«r too. 
9. 
See Saskatcb'awan's wide mouth, 

STwo its branches, North and Soatl^) 
lowing, to prevent a drouth, 
In Lake Winnipeg. 
10. 
Now Red River we espy. 
Crooked in its course and sly; 
Then Assiniboin descry. 

Gliding pleasantly. 

River Severn's glittering stream, 
Worthy of our verse shall seem ; 
B<2u^ River, too, we deem 

Quite poetical. 
12. 
Tlion a line we shall decree^ 
Ri^r Albany, to thee ; 
T^ bright Abbitibbe see, 

Flowing northwardly. 



13. 



See ibe Haricanaw stray, 
* To the eastward of James' Bay ; 
River Rupert next survey, 

JUast' Main. River too. 
14. - 
Farther North, the frosts congeal 
Great Whale River, River Seal ; 
And North River too must feel 
The chill atmosphere. 
15. 
Koksak River's merry dance 
Is « subject ^ar romance ; 
Then at great 8t. Lawrance glance, 
Stream remai^kableT 
16. 
Now let active fancy go, 
Saguenav, to see thy flow, 
And St.Haurice rambling slow. 
Sight most beautiful 
17. , 
River Ottawa is spied. 
Then may be St. vTohn's descried, 
Mississippi's mighty tide, 
And Ohio too. 
18. 
To Missovuri then we, fly. 
Turbulent Arkansas spy, 
Nor o'erlook as we pass by. 

Bold Red River's tide. 
19. 
Soon on Rio Grande we gaze ; 
There the River Condias strays; 
Brightening in the solar rays, 
Hdre Santander see I 
20. 
Tula's jstream wiU next i^pear, 
Aud Tobasco bright and clear. 
Then as southwardly we steer 
Usumasinta see 1 
21. 
By a river called Balize 
Let xa woo the evening breeze ; 
Then, amidst embowering trees 

Mark San Juan's stream. 
22. 
Now to Balsas stream we go. 
Then see Rio Grande's flow. 
And in plains of Mexico, 
Yaqiu River see t 
23. 
Next is GHa River seen, 
Ere we reach San Joaquin ; f' 

Sacramento's wave serene 
And Columbia. 
24. 
Lewis River's turbid tide, 
And Clark'4 River next are Opied, 
The^ on Fraaer's grassy side 
Pause aoD^aungly. 



%^ KIT TO Pn7j&»'^ C^TOWB MAPS. 

0«Mfu>tM^— WhatisaEirer? Bee Definition 25.-*-Wbere is MMkeniie'i Blrer? Am, 
It tonoM tbe ontlet of Great Slare Lake in tbe western interior of Britiih Aaierioa» flowi 
a northwesterly eoorse into the southern part of the ?. 6ea» and is 2600 miles long.-^Peel 
R. ? Ant. It rises in the northwestern part of British America, flows first a nortiiwesterly> 
then a northeasterly course into Kaci^ensie^* Biyer, and is 250 miles long^— Liard'9%? 
Am. It rises in the western part of BritUdi America, flows first a nerthaasterly^ than »• 
Boutheasteiiy, then an easterly, and lastly a northerly ooone into Idaekemle^s Biver, and 
M 600 miles long.---Hay B. ? 

Where is Blare B.P Am, It forms the. ontlet of -* — , flows -^— into ,' tod is 

miles long. — Peace B. T Ant. It rises in the western part of B. America, flows first 

m easterly^ then a northerly, and lastly a northeasterly oonrse into , and is . — 

FinlayB.? Athabasca B.? Coppermine B.? Great Pish B.? Wager B.? Chesterfield 
B.? Knap's B.? Chnrohhill B.? Ant. It rises in the southwestern interior of S. 
America, flows a general northeastedy course into the westem part of Bndson'a Bay# 
and is 000 mUes long.--^7ork B. ? 

Where is.Kelson's B. ? Ant. It forms the outlet of Winnipeg Lake, flows a northeasterly 
course into the western part of Hudson's Bay, and, including the Saskatohawan, is 1600 
miles long. — Saskatchawan B.? Ant. It is formed by the junction of the N. Branch and 
S. Branch, flows first a northeasterly, then a southeasterly course into the northwestern 
part of Winnipeg Lake, and, inoluding its longest Branch, is 1200 miles long. — ^North 
Branch ? Ant. It rises in the Boclcy Mountains, in the southwestern part of B. America, 
flews first a northeasterly, th^n a southeasterly, and lastly an easterly Course^ and unites 
with the South Branch to form the Saskatohawan, and is 600 miles long. — Sciuth Bran^? 

Ant. It ri|ies in th« -r— > flows first ^ then , and unites with the N. Bnuith to 

form the Saskatohawan, and is -— ~ miles long. 

Where is Bed B.? Assiniboin B.? Severn B.? Equan B.? Albany B.? Abbitibbe ^ 

.? HaricanawB.? EupertB.P East Main B.? Great Whale B. ? BealB.? Kordi 
B.? Eoksak B.? Ant, It forms the outlet of Lake Caniapuscaw, in the S. part of 
Labrador, flows first a general northerly, then a northwesterly course into Ungava Bay, 
and is 500 miles long. 

Where is St. Lawrence B.? Ant, It forms the outlet of ther great Lakes an the bord^ 
of the IT. States and Canada, flows a northeasterly course i|ito the Gulf of St. Lawrehoe, 
and, inclading the chain of Lakes, is 2200 miles long.r-Saguenay B. ? 6t Maarioe B»? 
Ottawa B. 7 6t.J[ohnA B.? Mississippi B.? Ohio B.? ' Missbmri B.? Arkansas B.? 
RedB.? Bio Grandeur: Conchas B.? SantanderB.? TulaB.? TobascoB.? Usuma- 
sintaB.? BKli^^ B*? ' Ban Jban'B.f Balsas B.? Bio Grande? TaquiB.? GilaB.^ 
Sw Joaquin B.? Sacramento B.? Cblumbia B.? Lewis B.t Clark's B.t PrazerVB.?. 
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.UNITEJ);STATES. 

Square miles, 3,860,00(t-^o|Hilati|>n, 23,256,973^Fo|ii to ■(!. m. B^ 

l,^ The Unit^ States are the most popuk>us, powerful, and enlightoned 
eountry c«i the Western Ckmtiiieiii 

2. They were formerly colonies of Great Britain. 

3. On the 4th of July, 1776, they declared themselves independent, and 
assumed the title as a Qation of ^' ThJq United States of Amebica." 

4, The number of the original* States was thirteen. Eighteen other 
States have since been formed and afimitted into the Upion, 

6. The country is at preseiit divided into 31 States, 1 District, and 
6 Territories. 

Q^etHon$^^h What is said of the United States? 2. What were they foraieriy t 3. When 
iid they deelare themselves independent, and what title did they assumet 4 Wliat was the 
number of original states ! How many-have sinoe been formed and admitted into the Union t 
i. How is the country at present diyided ? ^ 

UiriTXD BTATSS. 
. 1 

. Hail, land dt Columbia ! our dear native land. 
Where all that is lovely and all that is grands 
By nature is blended in forest and plain, 
In lake and in river, and mountainous ithain. 

• • Hail r hail ! fair and free ! 
There's no land like thee,— there's no land like^hee. 

2 • ' 

Hail, l|Uid of Columbia ! where fate has combin'd,. 
The blessings of nature and triumphs of mind ; 
Oh I proud is the form which thy aestiny takes, 
As high as thy mountains, and bright as thy lakea 

Uail I boil ! foir and free ! 
Therc^^a no land like, thee ;'— here's no land like thee. 
3 
. On thee shaU the tide of prosperity roll, \ 

Like thy own inightv torrents that scorn all contxol ; 
Here knowledge and science shall spread and arise, 
Expand like thy prairies and' shine like thy skies. 

Hail! hail 1 &ur and free! 
Ther€?s no leind' like thee ;«-^there's no land like thee* 



35 
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Xn TO FII»01|'8 OUTURS MAM. 



STATX8 AND nEBITOftlXS. 

State of Mjdne, theK^ja o»7 v 
camtal. AnimBt*. |12S.,27N, 



capit al, AnguBta. 

New Hampshire,* the \ 27 N.W., 26 
capit al ifl Concord ^ j E, 

Vermont, the capital, 
Montpelier. . . 



}26N. K 

Massaohuaetts,* thelo^^, ^^^ 
capit al ia Boston. I^^J^-jSTW. 

Rhode Island,* Pro-") ^^ w j 
vidence and New- 1?' rC'l "^^ 



Loniaiana, the capital ) 45 8. E., 46 
ia B aton Ronge.^ ) 8. W. 

Texas, the capital ia] 
Anatin. • . 



port.« 



) 



8. of Maaa* 



Connecticut,* . . i o« a w j 
Hartford and New t ?^ »! ?:> "^^ 



Haven.* 



New I 



8. of Maaa. 



New York,* the capi- ) 25 E. & 2ft 
tal ia Albany. . 

New Jersey,* the ca- 
pital is Trenton. 



JM.&W. 
J 26 8., 39 N. 



Pennsylvania,* the 
capital is Harris- 
burg 



! 



25 a E. and 

26 8. W. 



Delaware,* the capi- } 39 N. W. and 



tal is Dover. 



Maryland,* the capi-l 
tal, Annapolis. . j 

District of Golambia^ 
Waahington. 



}8.W.ofN.J, 

& 



38 N. E. 

39 N. W. 



'144,46,53. 

Arkanaaa, the capital ) J^^* ^7 ^ 
ifl UitU TlnnV*^. r S- W., 45 N. 



ia liittle Book. . 
Tenneasee, the capital ' 



it Nashville. 



.j^)39N.W., 
^""'[8. W. pi 
• jofMd. 



m 
part 



Virginia,* the capital 1 «q »* 
ia Ri chmond. . ^ ^^ ^' 

North Carolina,* the ) qq a 
capit al ia Raleigh . I**^^' 

South Carolina,* the 
capital, Columbia. 



48 N. W. 



Georgia,* the capital") A>r -m 
is MiUedgville. . J^^ ^• 

Florida, the capital, 



Tallahafsee. 



147S., 
JB. & i 



&E. 

66 N. 
57 W. 



8. E., 87 

taw. &s. 



Kentucky, the eapital ) S6 E., 37 M. 

is Ifoaakfort J & W. 

Ohio, the capital, Co- { 248.E.,25S. 

lumbos. . • . JW.,37N.K 

Indiana, the capital, ) 24 8. W., 
IndianapoHa. . 1 37 N. W. 

Miaaouri, the capital j 35 N. E., 
is Jeflferson City. 1 36 W. 

Iowa, the capital ial22M. &E., 
Iowa City. . . j 23 W. 

Wiaconsin, the capi- (8 8. W., 23 
tal is Madison. . j N. 

(Mf^JJe capital) l«S^E.,29. 



isBeneoia. 



Mineaota Territorjr, * i 
the capital ia St. V6, 7, 22 N. 
Paul \ 

NcfbraskaTerritory, ;'VV^/218.&W 

KauKaa Territory, \^^34N.,35 

r.^- rp •* 134M.*&8E,35 

Indian Terntory, |s.w.,45N.V. 

Washington Territo-") 

ry, l|ing North of [• 1, 2, 3 M. 

Oregon. . . . j 
Oregon Territory, the ) -•/» -i^ -,« ^r 

capital is Salem. | ^b, 17, 18 JN . 

Utah Territory, the") i a a. to a 

xf Tw^ • *i. .) 31, 32 & 33 
NewMexipo^ the capi- \ q ' a^ 40 Mt 

telia Santa Be. jIs'n^ 



• fTin Thlrtaen origin^ 6lat«8 are HMrkod with * atas. 



f>nmt(s^^t^K^n*fm,ei 
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tTATSft AVV TBBB»«B»t. 
I 

Our oonntiy, the tlnlted States, shall now engage our rhyme, 
And WaflhiB^fton is capital of this most fiiyor'd clime ; 
Now eveiT individual ^tate, in order we repeat, 
New Eoj^jjuid, or the Eastern States, our notice first shall meet 

2 , . 

Of theae tiie State of Maine comes first, where hills and tHkAb aboumlt 
Augusta is the capital, for river trade renown'd ; 
New Hampshire next we celebrate, and Concoid its chief town, 
There heavens lakes expanded lie, and gloomy mountains firown. 

.a 

Vermontp— Montpelier there presides— our minstrelsjr employs, 
By l^aidv Iblks inhabited, the brave ^^Gr^en J^louatam Boys;** 
Then Massachusetts comes in pkoe^ an enterpnaiog land, 
There Boston holds supiemaicy, right worthy to command. 

4 
Rhode Island is the smallest State, two capitals are there, 
Newpmt and Prorfideiice theiir nsmes, and handsome towns they la«2 
Connecticut, fiir morals &med, is learning's &voi^d seat, 
At Hartfivd and New Haven both, its legbkten meet 

6 - 

Now to the Middle States we oome ;-— of these New York ituida fine* 
And Legidative wisdom there in Aniany is nursed ; 
New Jersey is the next we name, a fruitpproducing States 
At Trenton, its metropolis, the Hessians met their fiite. 

Then Pennsylvania's fertile fields we JoyfiiDy explore, 
Its capital is Harnsburg, on Susquehanna's idiore ; 
Then Delaware by Dover ruled, we note thy sandf soOi 
Which, taught by art and todttstry, Mwaids the frmiei!*s too. 

7 . > . . ' 
And now the Southern States we reach, and Maryland Is spied* 

Its capital Annftpdin, on Sevom's plaeid tide ; 

The District ef CdtwilHa witii Washbgton is graced* 

The natmnal metiepolis, by Ifrofyd Potomac pla^ 

6 
Virginia is by Richmond ruled, a region highly praised, 
Tobacco there and Presidents abundantly are raised ; 
North, Carolina, &med for tar, and turpentine* and goU« 
By Baleigkf on the river Neuse, is legally controUU 

9 
fioutii Garoliiia^e mushy fields^ its rkie and eottoQ see^ 
Oolmnbia is its capital, open the Congaiee; 
And Qeema has its mines of gold, and ihrming there is UemT^ 
ks eapitaTis Milledgeville, of moderate tyad» pos«B8S*d. 

10 
Florida, named fl!om bloommg fields, once property of 8pal^ 
There Tallahassee rules and has a rich tmd flor domain; 
In Alabama see a new and cotton*growing state, 
And at Montgomery, we fiiid, its law-makeis delmttt, 

• lit sqr ddjflit, TIm Rom of AUaadato, *s^ 
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ii 

Ic Miasiarippi's fertile State, our verae shall prove no chur^ 
Its capital is Jackson call'd, iHMm the hrer Pearl ; 
Now Looisiaoa's sugar fields belbre us are espied, 
The capital is fiaton Rouge on Mis8isBippi*8 side. 

U 
To Texas, fecentlv annez'd, attention now is paidt 
Austin, on Colomao^s stream, the capital is made ; 
Now to the Western States we come; Arkansas, fi»t of thessb 
Its legislative regency to Little Rock decrees 

13 
And now to Tennessee we torn, whose sceptre Nashville wieldi^ 
'IV>bacco^ com, and cotton, fill abundantly the fi^ds ; 
Kentucky, on the limestone rock, msT most substaikial teem, 
Its capital is Frankfort call'd, upon Kentucky's stream. 

14 
Ohio, pride of Western pkhis, where grain and pork abouodv 
Columbos is thy caMtal, and fertile ii thr groand; 
Next M4chig»nintniteii oar lay, amoBiigtM lakes it lies^ * 
A growing town, 'tis Lansing called, a capital supplier 
. 15 • 
:• A^noh and tfarivioff elate W9 Mit.ui IndiMHt mooti 
It has at Jiidiannprtit its legislatiVQlMat; 
To Illinois, the. piAine state, our poesy hM spfld» 
Its capital is Springfield called, Hs wealth is coal and lead. 

, ' ' 16 - . 

Missouri next afaall b^ our theme, whose mineral wealth is gr«at|. 
Jefierson City holds the rule o'er this extensive state ; . 
Iowa has a jpenerous soil and a salubrious clime, 
Iowa Off, Its chief town, outstrips the march of time. 

17 
Wisconsin in the way to wealth a rapid progress makes, 
Its capital, called Madi^ooi is placed between two lakes; 
To Gtiiihniiali^e we oooie^- Beneoia i«les that land« 
And now the Territories vast our notiee shall oommand. 

- . '18 ,. • •. 

Of these comes Minesota firat, Nebraska -then we name. 
And Kansas next, with Indian, our observmtion cUm; 
Now Oregon's extensive wHdi, then spaeiods Utah s^, 
And a concluding liAe we give. New Mexico, to thee. 

Que^'oiu.— Unddr how many divittons are ibeV. States spoken ef from their sitoadon m 
difiereiit parts of the Union Y^ An$. Four; the EMtera or New JSegUhld 8iacsfl» the Middle 
States, the Southern States, and the Westerd -Stales. ^ 

Name the New Englmd or Esitora States.* W&ich iaibs lni«ltt WUbhltAesmallert Y 
Which lies on the W. of Maine t Whisk oh the W. of New Hampshiief WUoh lies oa 
die a of N^w Hamprflire Wnd' VeiUiom Y Which two on the a of Ms^ssB h usettft 

Name the four middle Slil#ft Which is tin. laigestt N. y« The ssoend ia ii»Y The 
thiidT Which is the smalleet? Which eztends &nheet N.T South? 

Name the JO SohUtem StatMr The 11 Western States. How ia the Pistxiet of Columbia 
siuiated f AnM. 0ix thePotofloac River, in the & W. part of Maryland.. What city doei ii 
eoatainf Ant. WA8HiifQT0»*^e capital of the U. Sutea. Name the TerritQoea 

• SeeTeneorflMr0.'9iMM .' • 






Atlantic OoetlD^ 
8000 
300P 



fOBAJ^S, GX^% BATS; AND SOU^S. 



^^°^ |e. of the United 

an d^YOOOw : j^^^ /^ 

PassamaquoddyB., 1?S.B.,13S.W. 
^«r,N,, and E. 



Vacassar Bay, 
p^ApalaolM^J^y^ 

Pensacola 



Penobscot Bay, 
CasGO Bay. 



of. Augusta. . 
27N:W.andS. 
' of Augusta. 

27W.,andintlie 
' E. part cf Mass. 
^ 27 & the S. part 
' of Mass. Bay. 
i:87, .unfl m the 
^W^ipttrt of Gape 
lOodBtfy. ^ 

V27,andS.W.of 
'CapeQodBajr 

'27, and a of 
' Buzzard^s Bay. 

:^"^;^:'-]?«>8..ofC6nu. 

•Delaware Bay,* 189, 'between N.. 
^ ^ta . in'l. ' J J. andDelaware.' 

•Albemarle Sound, V Sfo^j!; in the k,|l, 



' Massachusetts B.^ | 
Cape Cod Bay, 

Plymouth Bay-. 

Buzzard's Bay, 
Vineyard Sound, 



60 in, in 1. 



.0. 



1 64, 55, 56, 63; ' 
[64. 



Gulf of Mexico, 
1000 m. 1. and 
800 w. . 

r .-it— 



CKaHham Bay, /. '6f S. W ; 
Charlotte Harbor, . 56 S. E. / 
Tampa Bay. . /. 56 E. 



Bay. ,.|^ 



56N. E.. .., 

56 N. • 

S.B;,A;ittthe 
. part of Fkor. 



Mobile Bay, . . 
Black Bay, . 

Baratai^a Bay. 



^46,&intheS.W. 
" part of Ala. 
, 55 N., & N. of 
- theBKyathof the 

Miss.** Rirer* 
\ 66^N., jk in the 
pS.bfthfeE.part 

qf ^Qui^iaaa. 

AtchafalayVBay, 56 n1 W^ -. 

Cote Blanche B.,. j ^tchafelaya B. 
Vermillion Bay! '. 64^'; E: - ': '' 

'. ' ") 54 '%., iand in 
Gal'veston Bay, [ the'S. E. part of 

' f- • ; .jTeXa&r- ' 
Maitag<Mrda Bay, w i6aN.E.,54N.W. 

Copa ^o^Bay. , ^ j M^^^gord* Bur. 

lifontereyB^y, • &OSn;F.' - Vy. 
&^u FrapcW<?.,n. 29 Bi .? - ; 

... I ':M)29^«i*«B.pwrt 

^oisun Bay. » > >- 9f SM^£'«aQjp^ 



Thunder Bay, 
'#ifeenBay; , 



i 






r24;^.JJ,,eitet4- 
ingp.W*. into the 
interior of Mich. 
24N.B.,&N.of 

' Saginaw Bay. 
8S.E.,23N.E. 

' ', -• :•:< 



<2. 



What Ocean^hordeVs dn {fie shore ' ., . Andnowrfor a 1 
^ Qf^ the^pe VriitedStatfli, " ' , Tte broad Atlaitic tid , 

And'all tbe<Mfe 2lnd^aj;}i)^SouAd% WMcfa boundeisi&eiBesameyBE 
.Gaemolodyt^l^tes.'' " '■* l Upon >ftie& totbm side. ' 



N«w Hamp^ie^ Maiwnhwittto, abode Island, md Ooimeeticnt 



a The leanMr-i 
lont, New Ham- 



are mon difUaetlj si|pBMBMI:«AStlHR »ap of Tar- 
nd, and Ooimeeticnt. 
• AtelHif*>]f-«. tfXo^palHBO. 
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KST TO VMfJt(afB OmnXMB XAP8. 



3. 

Fu'Bunaquod'dy Bay we see 

Ob Maine's most eaateni boaad ; 
Pe&obsoot Bay and Casco both 

In Maine are likewise found. 
4. 
Then Massachusetts Bay we reach, 

(A noble bay in size J 
Thif with Cape Cod ahd Plymouth Bays 

In MassaciittBetts lies. 
6. 
There Buzzard's Bay is likewise seen. 

And also Vineyara Sound; 
But Narraganset'Bay indents 

Rhode Island's rocky ground. 
6. 
See southward of Connecticut, 

Leng Island Sound extend ; 
The Bay of Delaware enfolds 

New Jersey's southern end. 
7. 
Southwesterly we then proceed 

To find the Chesapeaibe ; 
An4 then the Sounds called Albemarie: 

And Pamlico we seek. 
8. 
Now to the Onlf of Mexico, 

We willingly repair. 
And soon we meet with Chatham Bay, 

And Charlotte Harbor there. 



9. 



To Tampa and Taosisar Bays, 
(Within the Gulf}, we drive; 

And now at Apalaenee Bay, 
(More iK»thward^, we arriye. 

The Bay of Peiisacola now 

And Mobile Bay we find; 
Bkck Bay to Louisiani^'s eooat 

Is properly assigned. 

On Louisiana's southern shore 

See Barataria Bay.; 
Atchafala/a Bay we next 

More westerly surrey. 
12. 
CoteBlanche^vythenstiUfartherwei^ 

We readily discern ; ^ 

And shortly to Vermillion Bay, 

And Galveston we turn. 
13. 
The last, with Matagorda Bay, 

To Tettaa is assigned; 
Oopano too ;-*-bat Monterey, 

In California find. 
14. 
Then San Francisco fiurther north,* 

And now Saisun we meet; 
Green, Saginaw and Thunder Bay 

Will muEie our list complete. 



<^Mtfi9M.*-•]>•ietibe the Atlantlo OoeuL See psge 22.— Where b Pmewnaipwddy Bajt 
Atf, It is behreen the southsMtem part of ICsiae and the sonthweeteni p^rt of New 
BnuMwiA; sad If a part of the AtUnUe Qeean. — ^Penobieot B. f Aju, It !i in the loiith 
|Miof.^.-^atidi«*— .— CmooB.? MMSMbnietfts B»? CapeOodB.? PlymonAB,? 
BnsEMd's B. ? Vineyard Sound? Atu, It is between a eoutheaitem psrt of Kapi. sad 
IfarOia'iTineysrdfaaodisapartof— -% ^ 

Where is NermgaaMt Bay ? An*. It Is la the — <^, and is • - L ' I >oag Island Soimd ? 

Aim, It is between ^e sonth part of—-* and Iidng I,,* is' a part of , and^— nfles 

lottC«-<^]Delair8re B.? GhesttpeakeB.fi AB>eaiarle Bonad? Pam^c^ Soand? Oalf ef 
JIesieof» ChaiiiaalB.f Charlotte Harbor f Tampa Bay f Vaeassar B.?. ^palaehea 
B.r PenaaiKAaB.? MobUeB.? BlaokB.? Barataiia B.? Atchafaiaya B. ? Cots 
Blanche B.r Vermillion B.? Qalre^tonB-f MatagoKdaBayf CopaaoBfy? Saginaw 
B.? TbanderB.? flteeisB.? Monterey B.f Bsa B^aadsoo B. f SnisQaB.f 



XSIANDS. 



Nantucket Island^ 

Martha's Yine- 

yard| • • • 

No Man^s Land^ 



Bhode Islandi • 



27 S. 

27,&W.ofNai|. 
' tucket Island, 
/ 27,&S.ofMa^- 
' tha's Yineyard, 

1 27yinNarrags|^• 
j■etBay. 



Block Island^ « 

Ebher's Island. 



«loaUBi*eril^& 



. 27,&#ofB.L 
)27y&n6ztW.of 
j Block Island. 

Lcmg Island, . • 26 Q. E. 
Honda Beefs, . . 66 N. W. 
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AOL-^M^mn^ I>00». 



CoroOy listen to ottf Bong^and bear 
What Islands in the States appear ; 
Their variooa naraee we will unfold. 
And their posititMis shall be told. 

2 
mrst with Nantucket let us start, 
Of Massachusetts *tis a part, 
tho' twenty miles <^ sea divide 
Its borders from ths main-land side. 

3 
Two other isles of note are traced. 



Rhode Island next we riiall locate 
Southeastward in Rhode Island State, 
In Narraganset Bay 'tis set ; 
Block Island ftrther south is met 

5 
But let us not New York bmiOe 
Of that small tract called FSher^t Isle^ 
Lon^ Island^s more extensive ground 
In New York State is likewise foudd. 

6 
Proceeding southward fiir away, 



Within the Bay State's bounds embraced; We find the Reeft of Florida ; 
The first, as Martha's Vineyard fiuned, Then westwardly from there behold 
The second, '* No Man's Land ** is named. Tortugas lBles-*«nd all is told. 

OMifiofUb^WhstisaniBlaiMlt See,defiiut|on7.— Where it Nantucket l.t Ans It ism 
lhsAtiamioOcesii,a.B.orM8flsaehi]8ett&-^Martha'8Viiieyanit No'ManVLandt Rhoffte 
liia&dt Blockll Fiabsrsl.? JUmgLi FloddaReeiit Tortogsslat 



CAPX8. 



0«pe Ann, . . 
Cape Cod; . . 
Oape^MalaW. 



Montauk Point,^^ 
Sandy Hook, • 
Oape May. 



Qotpe Henlopen, 



27, in the N. part 
'of Mass. Bay. 
27,B.&N.B.of 
Cape God Bay. 
^ 37, ft 8. E. point 
' of Mais. 

27,B.W.,tlieB. 
'point of Long I. 
26S.|theB.pouit 



point 



: of N.J. 
89. the S, 
;ofN.J. 

i8», in the 8. E. 
part of Bel at tho 
moatlL of Bel. B. 



Gape Oharles, . 
Gape Henry. • 



'\ 80, at the mouth 
y of Chesapeake B. 
)in order. 



Gape Hattenuiy 
Gape Lookoutj 
Cape Fear. 



Capo SaUoi • 
Oape Boman, • 
Gape San Bias. 



^ 7 on the < 
\ JN.G.in 



coa$t of 
order. 



67 8. 
67 S. W. 
66N.W. 



Point Conception, 40 N. 
Cape Mendocino. . 16 8. W. 
n w**- IN. W. point of 
CapeHaltery,' j^^h. Territory: 



CAns. 



Sing to th( Gapes ft delectable air. 

Capes of oqr land, sing we to yon ; " 
First to Oape Ann in New l&^gland 
repair, 
And theii43ape Cod we review. 
Malabar Oape and Point Montank 
behold. 
Have Sandy Hook in the aiohednle 
enrolled ; [nnfold, 

M^,aad HeolopenvOape Charkawe 
With Henij Oape to yow view. 



2. 



Oape Halterasliow, aftd Oapee LoplDOvt 

and Fear, 

Mark our eaet eoaa^ 'fnldst ocean's 

sway; [near. 

Next SaUe Oape and Oape Bomaa wa 

With Oape San Bias fai Florida. 

Xo Point Ooneeption onr eonrse we 

pursue^ [viewx 

Omdo Mendooino. then next we shall 

jSpeed ononrwa;f ere weeloseonrremWi 

Till Fh rtto yOftpe audi owrIv.. 



&ST TO nsLnm'i i>wpi!l£irR maps. 



Qif«t^iM.— What is a Cape ? See Be^aitl^a }0. Where is Cape Ann 7 Am. It is aa 
•aatern point of ^aMaobnietts, extending into the Atlantie Oeean. — Cape Cod ? C. Mala- 
bar? Montank Point? Sandy Hook? C. Hay? C. Henlopen? G. Charles? C. Henry? 
C. Hatte^as? O. Lookoviit CPear? C», Sable? C. Roman? a San Blai? Point 
Coneeption ? C< Mendocino ? C. Flattary ? 



MOUNTAINS. 



Mt. Sagar Loaf; 
Mars HiUy « . 

Mt. Katab'din . 



. 12 M. 

\ 12, in the N. E. 
J part of Me. 
.12 8. 



White Mte., / . 27]S'.W.,iiiN,H. 
Mt.Waahing.«n, }^^-*^P2*o^ 
^aehusettMt. . 27 W. 

Y26B.,&inMass. 
Mt. n. near the 
^E., Mt. T. near 
the W. bank ^. 
the Conn. E. 
26N.B;,runiN.' 
:&S.th*<mghVt. 



26 N. - 
highest p^ak oi 
' Moheg^n Mts. 
26.M.,.intheS 
E. partolN.y^ 

28 S. W. 



Mt. Holyoke, 
Mt. Tom, . 



Oreen Hits. 



Mohegan Mts., 
Mt. Marcy, ; . 

Catskill Mts,' . 



Blue Mts/< 



Blue Bidge, 
Black Mt. . 



I88N.B.,M.,4 
r3.W.,37S.E. 
38S.W.,apeak 
' of Blae Ridge. 

38'JSr.*W.,8T 
Alleghany Mts'., }-S. E; betweeii 
Tenn. & N. C. 
87B.bet.Ky.4 
Va.,&37 8.W; 
85 E. & S. 



Cumberland Mts.^ 
Ozark Mts. . 



Pilot Knob, 
n Mt, . 
Igh Peak. 



Ouafc^upe Mts«, 
Green Mts., . 
Roc ky 1^^ . ' 

Wiad BiyerMta., 
Black HiUi,/ ; ; 
Span ish ^^afcs . . 

Pikfifs PeiJc; .: . 
iKHng's.PeAk, . 
Fremont's^Pciik. 



) 36 W., from S 
j to N. in order. 
. 44 E. 

. 44N.W.,43KK.' 
f 33W. &N.W 
, 8,10,83,48. 

19 M- 
. 20N. &W. 
; 33 M. 

. 33 N. W. 
. 20 & W. 
. 19 W.*^ 



^. 



' KOITVTAINS. 



l^e h)% m^uxitains of ^e States :•• 

'Our music shall resound, 
Beginning with Mt. Sugar Loaf, 

On Mame's disputed ground. •' ' 

2. . •. ■ 
Mars Hill, Eatahdi^ Mount we pass, 
^j' Tlien in KeVr'fiampshire, #edE >q. ■ 
White Mountains, whereMemnt Wash- 
Appears the Jte^M )M»k; [in^n 

3. ' . . . 

T^ M^ssabbuseits ttienir^ come, ^ A 
See Monnt WaeHusoftt tiber^ ; . • '' 

Atidlot Mount HolyokewndMbiinliTom 
Their pleasant summits xwt, ' 



I 



The. Catskill Mounltains in New Ydrk, 
'Much admiration gain ^ [Ridge, 

Then see Blue Mountains and Blue 
^ Each shows a wondrous chain. 

v.>i k 6. 

Black Mountain all^that azure ridge 

InoltitiieMtMBowdv; \ 

Wondtrouff Allej^alBr^ift mn^ 
I ?^llm>iigh TAnons tSiates eiftends^^ '. " ^ 

7. .. : '. 

The moiintidiirOiiiiliLbeKljifead cADtlodk 
:.-wFirgI4iaf«iwdstaKn.boimd»; -i ' '/- 
But Ozark Mounts, with PiM Knob 
' Areiiii MkscbM AUn^I ' -i 
/.•".^.;' 8. ; • 



0Veein M<KmtaliisfiveY«n]iont afaame^ Siiera tcMy^tinZrOA Moiiaiain^Btendst'^ 

AndthnrngbtttatSta^eadiend; BrAsFeA^^BtBO^^xajs^ 

Mohegan range behold, o'er which The Texan Ridge, called Gmadalups 

V Itfl miatv tana dianlftvii. 



Mount Maroy's heights ascend. 



Its misty lops displays. 



^.TFN[m> wmftr 



(not* iiie Termont WmdRive&H4iiQt»in»aMBIai[dDfiUfii; 
And Spanish J^aks ^ei, vf eVd ; . 
WithPike'sPea^,iLoiig^BftiidFrem<mt% 
Peaks, • 
Our mountain rhymes conclude. 



Ghreen Mouatiiin^i 

«^re now l^orcf, our eyes ; 
And soon th0 famous Rocky Mounif 
Mi^estioally rise. 



QttMttbfM.-— What ia a Moimtain ? See Befinition 11.— Where is ML Sugar Loaf? An: 
It Ib in Canada, near the K. W., bonndary of Maine. — ^Mars Hill ? An$, It is near the 
eastern boundary of the northern part of Maine. — Mt Eatah'din ? Am, It is in the 
northern interior of Maine, and is 5300 feet high. 

Where are the White Monntaiai T ML Washingten 1 Am. U h the highest peak of the 
White Mts., and is 6234 feet hi£(h.->-Wa«fhtiSett Mi? Mi Helyoke'^ Mt Tom? Green 
Mts.? An9. They extend K. and S. through the State of Yt^imd the western part of 

Mass. into Conn.—* Mohegan Mts.? Mt Marcy? A^'t. It lafiib , anid is 5467 feet 

high.— Catskill Mts.? Bine Mts. 7 Blue Ridge? Black Mt? ^im. It is a peak of the 
Blue Ridge in the northwestern part of N. Carolina, and is 6476 feet high. — ^Alleghany 
Mts.? Cumberland Mts.? OsarkMte.? PflotEnob? Iron Mt? High Peak? Gua- 
datupe Mts.? Green Mts.? RvoltyMlf:? Wind Rirer Mtf. f ' Blaek Hills ? Spanish 
Peaks? Pike's Peak? Long's Peak? Pronuontra Peak ? 



LAXSB*- 



Moosehead Lake/ 
35 m. in 1. . 

Ghesuncook h,, 24 ' 
m. in 1. . . 

Scboodic Lakes, . 

Umbagog Lake, 

Winnipisiogee« 
La ke. . . 

L. Memphrema'- 1 
go g, 27 m. i n 1. J 

Lake Champlain,! 
120 m. in 1. j 



12 8. 



Lake George, 



Onei'^a Lake, . 

Sceneateles Lake. ^ 

Owasco Lake, . 
Cayuga Lake, . 
Sene ca I^e, . 

Crooked Lake, 



12, & N. of 
Moosehead L. 

27^ir.V., bet. 
Me.andN. H. 
27, ii tli^ iate- 
riorolN. HI 

11 S. B., 26 N. 
E. / 

26IT.',&between 
Vt. and N. Y. C 

26, in N/T. and 
connected with 
the S. part of L. 
Champl;iiii. 
aU^JlrlVLbfthe 
central part of 
N.Y. .. •'' 



26, & 8. W. of 

Oneida Lake, In 
owien' 



Canandaigua L^^ 
ChaQtan^qne.L; 



Lake On*tario, 190 
m. in 1. ". . 

]^9ke ;Erie, 2$0 «i. 

Lake St. Clair, ?7 
m.'inl. 



Uke Huron, 280 ^ 
m. in 1. . . I 

L: Manitoittline^ 
170 Ttf. in 1. 



£ak«il^88ing,-€5 

Lake Micliigan, 
83 m. in 1. , 

Lake Superior, 
. 4 00 m. in L i 

Bainy Lak^ , . . 
1. of ih^ W Qods, 
i)eTil Lake. 



V.-jr;; 



• ifbkiiv^^'^ 



!-?>•• 



'. Kiaxr-. 



25E.&;neztN. 

' W. of Seneca L. 

' 25 M., in the S. 

;W.partofN.Y. 

|25N.E.,26N.W. 

J25M.&W. 
24 E. 

^24N.E.,9S.E 
J 10 S. W. 

MO&N.ofMani- 
j tooline L. 

128E.&N.E.,24 
JW.&N. W. 

}8M.4;E.,9W 

. 7N. B. 
. 7N. 
. 6M. 

' 1 '.u;'" «) 
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BedLake, . . 
8ainiM«Lik6^. 

Oalowien^ Lake. 



XXT TO TB/SCK'b OUnJKl MAPS* 



7N.W. 
64 N. 

. E., 45 8. 



)64N. 



L.Pontclu«tam,]«JiS^^^^ 
l46S.,ftE.ofj4. 



L. Borgoe,* 
L. Okeeho'bee. 



Pontohartram. 
67 W. 



IAK18. 

h . 

Lakes that beaiiiiff our land, 

Yoa oar mwa sbailooiiUKiaad ; 

Mooflehdad Lake tlie tbeme he^iOf 

Ti^n a plaoe Chesunoook winsi 
Sehoodio Lakes appear in siffht, 
Umbagog looks &ir and brignjb. 

•' . % ' .. 
)Winnipis|ogee shimVring lies 
Where ths gfanite hills loise; 
Memphremagog now sniTey 
In Vermont aira Canada ; 
Lake Champlain is next in sif^t^ 
And Lake George dbines elear and 1»]^(lil» 

3, 

Now a westward oonrse we take^ 

Glance we at Oneida Lake ; 

Then to Skedeateles pass, 

And Owasoo, dear as ^ass; 
Lake OsTUga b in sights 
Seneca shines clear and farigihl 



^■^■ 



Be the momme mists dispdi'd 

Crooked Lake Is then beheld ; 

Canandaiffna is reveal'd. 

Shining l^&e a silver shield ; 
Iiake Chantauqne is in sights '" 
And Ontario dear and blight. 

6. 

Kow to Erie and St. Chur^x- 

And Lake finron we repair; 

Manitooline next we scany 

JTmiSsiac' and Middgan ; 
Lake &iperior is in sights 
Bainy Lake is dear and brigjbt 

6. 
Next in place Lake Woods is foan^ 
On oor eotmtrT's northern bonnd ; , 
Bed Lake tiien shall take its place 
Ere we southward ron oipr race ; 
DerrU Lake is now in sight, 
Daridjr named, but clear aiid brig|b|» 






" WhMilbdl «• tlllM BMl 



luftmu 



Now we seek oat Lake Sabine. 
Next Lake Calcasieu is seen ; 
On to Pontchartrain ^roceed^ 
Then Lake Borgna will notice need ; 

Last of aU •{ipean in eight, - • ' 

Okechobee fiiir and bfigni 

Qtt«^ioiM.-^Wlutt ii Ik Lake? Bee Definitioib iU— Tfnere it AooMoeia AAke? Am. 
li i» in the Interior of the weiteni part of Maine, and is 35 miles long*— Chesnncook L. ? 
dehoodio Lftkes ? Umlmgog L. ? Am, It is in the western part of Maine and the north- 
eaftem port of New Hampshire.— Winnipiriogee L.? L. BCemphremagoi^ ? L, Cham- 
plain? L. George? Oneida L.? - Skeneateles, Owasco, Oajng^, Seneoa, and Crooked 
Lakes? CaaandaigvaL.? Chalriaaqne L. 7 

Where is L. Ontario? Am. It borders on the nortliwestem part of N. T., aad the 
eimtheastem part of Canada West, and is 190 miles long.*— L. Brie? Am* It borders on 
the western part of K. Y., the northweitem part of Pa., the- northeastern and northern 
part of 0., the sontheastem part of Mich., and the soathem part of Canada West, aad 
is — - long. 

Where is L. St Clair? Am. It is between the sovtheastem part of Mioh., and the 
I soathwestem part of Canada West, and is — — long.— L. Huron ? Am* It borders on the 

eastern part of IGeh. and the western part of Canada West, and is long.— L. Mani- 

toallne ? Am. It is in Canada West, N. E. of L. Huron, aad is — long.^L. Nepiselng ? 

Am. It is in the interior of Canada West^ and Im long.— L. Mlehigan? Am. It 

borders on the western and northern part of Mioh., the northwestern pari of la., the 
northeastern part of IlL, and the eastern part of Wisconsin, and is — long^ — L. Supe- 
rior? Am. It borders on the northern part of Mieh., the northwestern part of Wis., the 
eastern part of Minnesota Ter., the sonthem'part of New BrUain, and the northwestern 

part of Canada West^ and Is long.— Eainy L. ? Am. It Is between the northern 

part of Minnesota Ter., and the southern part of New Britain.— L. of the Woods ? Am. 
It is in the southera part of New Britain, bordering on the northern part of Minnesota 
Territory. 

Where is DotU ^? Red L.? Sabine L? Caloasiea L.? L. Pontchartrain? L. 
Borgne? L. Okeechobee 



K3EY TO muxn^^msiam sfAPs. 



BIVEaS. 



Mflei 

la 
length. 



St.Lawrence 

River, 
StJohn'sR. 
Walloos'took 
Ri ver. . 
AUaga^ R. 
Aroofftook 

River^ • 
St Oroix R. 

Penobftoot 
River, . 

KennebecR. 
Aildroscog- 

SaoooR., . 



Fiscataqua 
River, . 

Merrimack 
River, . 



Thames^ R., 

Oonnecticut 
River, . 

Housatonio 
River, . 

Hudson R., 
Mohawk R., 
Otter Creek. 



12200 
450 
150 

.76 
100 
100 

300 

250 
250 

100 

60 
200 

100 
400 
150 

300 
150 
100 



Loeatioii on tlie ^Sxp» 



26N.W.,11S. 
E.,12W.&N.E. 
12E.,13S.W. 

branches of* St. 
John's R. in the 
-N. part of Me. 
from W. to E. 
in order. . 

12 S. E. 

, 12 8. 27 N. flows 

■ into Penobscot 
I Bay. 
fl2'8.27N.flowB 

■ from Moosehead 
I Lake. 

'27, next W. of 
^ Kennebec R, 

27, in the E. part 

of N. H. & in 

^the S. W. part 

^ of Me. 

^ 27, between the 

S.W.partofMe, 

and N. H. 

27, in M. AS. of 

N.H.&intheN. 

E. of Mass. 

26, in the E. part 

of Conn. 

.27N.W.,26E 

26, in the W. 
" part of Conn 
I 26, in the E. and 
•S. E. partofN. 
, York. 

I 26 M., flows E. 
E. into the 
) Hudson. 
i26,intheW.part 
- of Vt., flows N 
iW. 



Onion B.j 
Lamoille K,, 
Misaisquelt. 

St Francos 
River, • 

Richelieu^' 
River, • 

Black R. . 



u *» 

Itngfii. 



Oswego R., 
Gknesee R., 
Niagara K 



Delaware R. 

Lehigh R.^ 

Schuylkill 
River. . 



Susquehan- 
na River, 
N. Branch, 



W. Branch. 



Junia'ta R., 
Potomac R., 



mjBf 



75 

75 
75 

200 
75 

120 

160 

15b 

35 
850 

75 
150 

450 
825 

200 

150 
450 
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26, in the N. 
part of Vt., N. 
of Otter Creek, 
in order. 
11 S. E.,12S. 

11, the outlet of 

L.Ohampkin. 

26,ip,theN.W. 

of N. Y., flows 
^W. into Lake 

Ontario. 

26, and S. W. 
[ of Black River. 
i25,in.theW.of 
-N.T., flows N. 
I into L. Ontario. 

between L. Erie 
'^nd L. Ontario. 

) 26 M. & S., bet 
:Pa.&N. J. 
I 26, in the E. 6f 
» Pa., a branch of 
itheDeL R. 

' 26, in the S. E. 
• of Pa., a branch 
I of the Del. R. 

)26S.W.,39N. 

|w. 

26 M. and W. 

25, 26, in the in- 
terior of Pa., — 
flows E. & S. E. 
into the Susque- 
^ hanna R. 

S 25,&S.oftheW. 
I Branch, flows E. 
I intotheSusque- 
J hanna. 

138 N. B., beU 
j Md. and Va. 



aeaoMco. h 

c OalM also tbe SoreQe and Gbambly, pronoonoe reedMh'-lu'. 



4lt 



u to 
length. 



Loeatloii on fhe Map. 



in 

length. 



imes 



Localiim on fbft-Miip.t 



'^'-X '—^ 

48 W. wdnort 
•SiW.ofSavan- 

) nah. 

*)47,, 48, flows 

through the in^ 

^ tenor and S. fit 

part of Gft. into 

the Atlanta. 

47, in- the mte* 
nor of €k(»^a, 
from N. E. to S^ 
W.inord€r,f6nii 
the Altamaha. 
47, next S. of ^ 
' the Alt&maha. 

47,&.£Lbetween: 

Ga. and Flor. 
|69N.W.,48S 

W. 
'i47, S. B., flows 

. S. into the Gulf 

I of Mexico. 

^47 S.,next W. 
-of Suwanee, in 
I order. ' ' 

.47N;,M.,&S, 

47 M., from E: 
to'W. in order, 

I foml the.Apala- 

j chicola. 

)47 6. W^aext 

- W. of Apalachi- 

I oolai 
^ 4ff S^ £., in the 

:W. part of Flor. 
46intheS.W. 

' part of Ala. 
' 47 N. and W., 

'46 8. E. 

-46N.&E. 

47N.&W. 
1 47 next B. of 
j Coosa River. 



Shen^ando'ah 



Bappahan- 

nook H., 

YorkB,, . 

James B. . 

Ohoiwano K; 

.Boaqoke^B., 

Ta r Bivcr . 
Neuse^ B,, 

Cape Fear 
Biver, . 



Great Pedee 
River. . 



Little Pedee 
. Eiver, .'. 
SanteeB^ 

Waferee K 

CongareeB., 

Saluda B., 

Ed^isto B., 
Savannah B. 



200 

200 
200 
506 

200 

450 

2»d 
800 

300 
400 

160 
400 

276 

200 

150 

900 
460 



38, rises in the 

interior of Va., 

'flowsN. B. into 

the P6tomac« 

38 E., 39 W., 

next s. of the 
"Potomao in or- 

der. • 

38 M. & E., 89 

W. •' 

38, 89, flows S. 

E.&S.intoAl- 
) bemarle Sound 
) 38, flows S.K& 
V E. into Albe- 
) marie Sound. 
■ 38 S» E., & S 

of Boanoke . in 

order, flow S. E. 

into Pamlico S. 



Ogechee^B;j 



Altamaha.* 



] 



Ooo'nee R, 
Ocmu^eB. 

Satilla B. 



l38S.,48N. E. 

38, 48^ Testes in 
the N. W. part 
ofN.G.,flow6.S. 
E. thorough the 
N. E. phrt of S- 
C.' into the At- 
lantic. 

\48N.,*flowsS.in 
j to the G. Pedee 

48M.*,N,1«r; 
^48, .th^ North 
[•branch df the 
3 San|ee. 

48 N. 'W., the 

W. branch <jf 

the Santee. 

47, 48, the W. 
branch of the 
G<mgaree. 

48, the next S. 
W. of the San- 
iee. 

'48W.,47N.E., 
I bet. Ga. & S. G. 



StMaxy'sB. 
St. John's B. 

Suwa'neeB. 



Oscilla B., 
Ockloko'ny 

Biver, . 
Apalachioo- 

l a./ , . 

Flint Biver,' 
Chattahoo'- 
chee B., 

Choctaw'hat- 
chee B. 



Escambia B. 
Mobile B.;. 
Alabama B. 



Tombigbee^ 
Biver, * 

Coosa B., . 

Tallapoosa 
Biver. . 



200 



400 



250 
250 



200 
lOO 
250 

260 

100 

150 
550 

300 
450 

200 

200 
650 
600 

500 
800 
200 



I 









h BMirnoke'. 

/ Ap-pftrlMfa-i^(/lA. 



eNnte. 

g Tom-beck'-be. 



dOi^bM^-iHf 
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l«Dgfh. 



iMtfion €B fbi 1 



iMSttL 



LowtlNKNiltelUp. 



Black War- 
rior R.^. 

Paaoagonla 
. River, . 
Pe arl B. . 
Hississippi 

Big Black 
Taxoo B. , 



OhioR., • 

TennesseeR. 

Ho lstyn R . 
Olinoh R. . 

Duok Rive?! 

Camberland 
River. . 
Green R. . 



EentackjR. 



Lick'ing R., 

Big Sand jR. 
Kanaw^R. 

Honongahe- 
laRi . 

Jdleghany 
Riy^r^ . 

fieaver R.. 



250 

250 
350 

14100 
250 

400 

1800 
900 

800 
250 

200 

600 
800 
100 

850 

260 

260 

400 

300 
350 
»)0 



1 46 E., flows S. 

-W.intoTombig- 

ibeeR. 

^ 46, in the S. K 

I part of Miss. 

46 M. & S. 

7, 23, 86, 46, & 
r55N. 

46 M., flows S. 
iW.into the Miss. 

source 46 N., 

flows S. W. into 
I the Miss. 

86M.&B.,87, 

38 N. W. 

86 S. E., 46 N. 
:E.,87 8.&S.E. 

37S.E.,88W., 

from S. to N. in 
^ order, flow S.W, 

into Tenn. R. 

S 36 S. B., flows 
-W. into the Ten- 
I nessee. 

37 M. & S. W., 
'86S.K 

86E.,87W. 
'^37, ne:^t N. E. 

I of Green R« 
* I 37 B., flows W. 

-*N.W. into the 



^askingam 
Riv«r, . 
Scioto R., . 
Miam^R. 

Manmee'R., 

Detroit R., 
Th ames^ R . 

St Olair R., 

Saginaw R., 

Cheboygan 
River. . 
BeteepTR., 

Monistic R., 
Mask^gon R 



Ohio River. 

^ 37,inthtlN.E. 

part of Ky., 

'flows N. W. in^ 

to the Ohio. 

37 E., between 

: Ky. & Va. 

' 38 W. of M., 4 

;n.w. 

I, in the N 
lart of Va., 17 



f>.25 M. & S. 

1^5 in the W. 
' part; of Pa., flows 
)S. into the Ohio. 



Grand R.,. 

Kalamaaoo 
River, . 

Si Joseph's 
River. . 

WabasFR., 



White R. 

Ea BtPorl c. 
West Fork, 

EjiiskaakiaB 
Illinois B. 
Sangamon B 



250 

250 
200 

800 

28 

200 

40 

100 

100 
75 

100 
150 

209 

150 
200 
500 

800 



250 
250 



800 
500 
200 



88N.W.,25a 
W. 

87N.E^248.B. 
87 N., 24 S. 

24 S., flows. N. 
B. into L. Briel 
24, £., between 
L.Jhde&L.8t 
Clair. 

25 W., 24 B. 
24 B., between 
L. St. Olair & 
Lake Httou. 
24, flows N. into 
Sag^wBay. 

9 8. 

24 N. W. 
)24 next S. of 
[Betsey's B. is 
3 order. 

) 24 M., flows N. 

•W.^W.intoL. 

I Miobigan. 
' 24 M., flows W. 

I into I«. Miob* 
' ;24,intheS.W. 

I part of Mioh. 

86N.K,248.W» 
86, 87 N. W. 
flows thro' the 
interior k 8. W. 
part of la. into 
the Wabash. 
87 N. W., flow 
S.W., nniteand 
'fwm the White 
Biver. 

86, rises in the 
B. part of HL, 
'flows 8. W. into 
the Mississippi. 
28 S. & 8., 88 

|N.W. . 

)86N.,288«ath» 

> flows W. into tl|e 

} Illinois. 



miOttf* 



»i«n*. 



4irmr4Mh. 



.(UKiltP 8TAfl|9.; 



lensCb. 



Lpenttim on th« Map. 



Mnes 
in 

length. 



LoeaiitaiontlwlUp. 



Fox JEliyer^ 

Bo ok JEtiv eg. 

WwcpuBin 

WolfBIver, 
Menomonee 
River. . 

Chippeway 
River, . 
St. Croix R. 

Rum R. 



23E.,th»IargeBt 
200 ^N.Branchofm 

River. 
«An f 23 M., flows S. 
^" ^^W.intotheMissi 



Clark's Fork! 200 
60Q 
400 

250 



Big Horn R. 
Tongue R./ 
Little Mis- 



souri. 



St.Jjouis'^R. 
Red I(.iver, 
St PeteV sR 

Uppf r lo^a 
Rivor, . 

Turkey R., 

Makoqueta« 
, River. • 

• ' - - r 

Mlfapsipine'- 
oon, . • 



Iowa R.y 



Red Cedar R 



Des Moines^ 

River, . 
Salt River, 
Missouri R. 

Sioux<^River, 
James' R. 
Wi lliam's R. 
Maria's R. 
Jefferson's 
River, . 
Madison'sR. 



Gallatin's R, 
Yellowstone 



400 

100 
150 

200 
100 
150 

150 
500 
300 

200 
200 
150 
150 

350 

300 

450 

200 
3000 

200 
400 
200 
200 
100 
100 
100 
1000 



1 



23 N,, flows S. 
&S.W. into the 
Mississippi. 
23 N. E., 8 S, 

.8 8. E. 

8S.W.,23N.W. 

7S.E. 

^7,nextW.ofSt 
I Cfroix R. 

7 E 

7 W., 6 N. E. 

22 N., 7 S. W. 
22,23,intIieN. 

' E. part of Iowa, 
22, 23, next 8. 
* of Upper Ipwa. 

23 W., next 8. 
»*of Turkey R. in 

order. 



Siiienne<* R., 
Tet'on R., 

W hite R. ; 

Running 
Water R., 

Platte R. . 

No rth Fo rk. 
South Fork, 

Loup Fork, 
Kanzas R. 
Republican 

Fork, . 
Sdomon^s 

Fork, .. 
GrandaUine 

Fork. 



200 
260 



22,E.,23, 
thro' the interior 
& 8. E. of lo. 
into the Miss. 
22 E., 23 W., a 
branch of lo. R. 

22M.,23S.W. 

35N.E.,36N.W. 
4,5,6,21,22,85. 

21,N.E.,22W. 
6S.E.,21N.E. 
-5N.W. 

4N. W. 
19 N. W., in or- 
der from W. to 
E. — soujces of 
the Mo. 
5 M. & S. W., 
19 M. 

»D»noiiiC 



SmoSyHill 
, Fork, . 
*0W8[ChageR. . 
GrasconadeR 



St. Francis 
River, . 

WhiteWater 
Kver, 

White R. 



BigBlackR. 
Arkansas K 

Nebfsho R. 



40d 

120Q 
450 
450 
250 
800 
600 

-600 
800 

450 

450 
20p 

400 

200 
600 

800 
2000 

250 



19N.K,4S.B. 
19M.,20N;W. 
;20N., &8. 

5E.&^. Eb 

21 n: w. 

20, 21, next 8. 
'of BhiemieR. 

21W.,20B.* 
'8. of Teton R. - 

21M.'&W„20 

19 e:, 20, 21, 
:22 8. W. 

19 E., 20 M. 

20 8.,83JJ.W* 

}21, a braneh of 
the Platte R. 
36N.W.,34M. 

218.,84N.E. 
U4N.&N.W^ 



34 next S. of 
Solomon's Fork^ 
in order. 



85 M. & E. 

35 E., 86 W. 

36,flows8.thro' 

the 8. E. part of 

Mo.&N.E:pari 

of Ark. into the 

Miss. 

36, an E. branch 
' of St.Francis R 

46 N. W. 36 8. 

W., 35 8. E. 
i36W.&S.W, 
- a branch of the 
[ White R. 
' 45N.E.,35S.& 
:W.,34M.33M. 
S 35, in the E. part 
I of Indian Ter., 
f flows IS. E. & & 
J into Ark. K 



M 
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Mlkf 



in 

langth. 



LoeatlooontlMlCiV. 



langth. 



LomtknoiillMltfqik 



Oimarron Bn 
Nesuketon- 

Canadian B. 
North Fork, 

Red Biver, 
W ashitaft R. 
FalfleWashi 

Sabine R.| 
NecheseR 

Trinitylt., 
San Jacinto; 

Brazos' B. 

CdozadoB., 

PkungonoB.; 
8al ado<R . 

BedBiyerof 
Texas, 



400 
300 
900 

700 

1200 
600 

250 
400 
300 
450 
160 

,650 



700 

850 
250 

250 



84W.,M.,&E. 

84, 35, next 8. 
' of Cimarone B. 

34 S. 

34,35, S.W., a 

branch of Oana- 
jdian B. 

45M.,44N. 

45 £. 



\ 



44N.E.,84S, 

45M.&S.,bet. 
: Texas & La. 
'45, next W. of 
' Sabine B. 

45 W. & 8. 
^ 45 S., flows into 
" Galyeston Bay 

44 M. & E., 45 
"S. W. 

54N.W.,44S 

E., source 63 

N. W. 

44 W., 43 B. 

(43 E., 44 West, 
unite and form 
PasigonoB. 8& 
ladoutheN.B, 



Guadalupe B 
San Antonio 

Nueces/ B. 
Pecos R. . 

Bi o Gran de. 

Gila^ Biver, 

Colorado R., 

Buenaven 
turaR. 

SanJoaquin* 
River, . 

Sacramento 
River, . 

Feather R. 

Klamath R., 

Columbia R. 

Willamette 
River. . 

Fall River, 
Lewis' R> 
Ckrk'si R. 



250 

250 

350 
600 

1800 

800 

12000 

200 

300 

600 

200 

300 
1200 

250 
200 
800 
600 



53 N. & N. E. 
)68,nettS.W.of 
J Guadalupe R. - 

68N.W.,&B. 

43N.,H.,&S. 
)68,M., 48 W., 
j33 W. 

41E.^W.&M. 
)41N.,31S.B.& 



30 8. W. 

80 8.&W. 

30N.W.,16S.K 

30N.W.,17 8. 
- branch of Sacra* 
I mento R. 
16 M., 17 W. 
11S.E.,2 8.W., 

;m.,&n.e. 

1S.E.,16N.II 

2S.W.,17N.W- 
12 8. E.,18 N. 
fW.AM. 

2B.,8W.4;1L 



BIVEBS. 

Ax»— CbHu, Qme Awa^ 

1. 

Oh I come, let ns sing our country's noble rivers, 
St. Lawrence gay begins the lay, 

St John's now we see. 
Walloostook, Allagash we note, 
Aroostook and St. Croix we quote 
And then a line devote, 

Penobscot, to thee. 



Here mark Kennebec, there Androscoggin quivers 
To Saco stray, Pisaataqua, 

And Merrimack seek; 
To Thames, Connecticut we hie, 
The Housatonio then descry, 
Next Hudson, Mohawk spy. 

And then Otter Creek 

< Bah-lah'-do. /Nws'-oes. gBM^Aah, h 

tf Ok^fitaAlMBiTear. J Or, Jflat HMd Biraik 
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3. 

Now Onion rirer mark, Lamoille, MisBiaqae glitftMi, 
St^Francia view, and Richelieu, 

Black River paAB by; 
Then note Oswego, Genesee, 
Bat soon we tarn to gaze on thee, 
Oh great Niagara ! 

Then Delaware espy. 

4, 

Now Lehigh we reach, and Schuylkill, Susquehannai 
North Branch behold and West Branch bold, 

Then speed, speed away ; 
Be Juniata's^banks of green, 
Potomac, Shenandoah seen ; 
Note Rappahannock's sheen, 

York River survey. 

6. 
Now Junee River see, Chowan and Roanoke Riven; 
Tar River view, Neuse River too, 

' ; And River Gape Fear. / 

See Great Pedee and Small Pedee, 
Santee and River Wateree, 
Then let the Congaree 

In beauty appear. 

6. 

Saluda we pass; see Ed'isto, Savannah; 
Ogeechee's stream shall be our theme. 

And Altamaha. 
Oconee's stream of silvery hue, 
Ocmulgee and Satilla view, 
St Mary's River too, 

As southward we draw. 
7. 
St John's and Suwanee in Georgia's sunlight glitter) 
Oscilla bright is next in sight. 

Then speed, speed away. 
Where sportive Ockloko'ny bounds, 
And Apalachicola sounds. 
And then in Georgia's gtododa, 

Flint River survey. 

8. 
Behold Chattahoochee and tiie Choctawhatchee I 
Escambia view and Mobile too, 

Then speed, speed away ; 
Now Alabama shall appear, 
Tombigbee see and Coosa clear. 
To Tallapoosa steer; 

Black Warrior survey. 

9. 

And lo ! Pascaffoula, Pearl and Mississippi, 
Then Big Black stream shall be our theme ; 

Yazoo next is seen. 
Ohio, Tranessee look grand. 
By Holston, Clinch, and Duck we stand; 
See River Cumberland, 

Then note River Green. 



fS KXT TO PWION'tf OTOZJOfX 1CAP8. 

10. 
Salt River we paei^ Kentucky too wad Liekiiif ; 
B^ Sandy Streem becomee our theme, 

Kanmwha roUt by. 
Mononffahek ie in mght, 
' See Alleghany, Beaver bright, 

Moskingum cio not elijg^ht, 

Scioto espy. - 

Miami we hail, Maumee, Detroit Rivers; 
To Thames repair, then see St Clair, ' 

Next Saginaw view 
Qieboygan, Betsey's River clear, 
Aff uiistic, Maskegon appear; 
To River Grand we steer. 

And Kalamazoa 

It. I 
St Joseph's now greet, then Wabash and White River 
Now East IVirk view and West Fork too^ 

Tlien speed, speed away ; 
Kaskaskia, Dlinois we spy. 
And Sangamon, Fox stream descry. 
Rock River passing hj, 

Wisconsin survey. 

13. 
Now Wolf River see, Menomonee flows gaily, 
Then Chippeway, St Croix army ; 

Rum River we spy. 
St Louis see, Red River gay, 
Minnesota Upper Iowa, 
And Turkey stream survey. 

As onward we fly. 

H. 
, Mako'queta see, oh ! *t is a charming river. 

Behold it stray through Iowa* 

Then haste, haste along* 
The Wapeipinecon to view, 
\ And Iowa's bright course pursue ; 

Red Cedar River too 

Finds place in our song. 

15. 
Des Momes now appears, Salt River and Miasoori ; 
See*River Sioux, James River too. 

Then speed, speed away. 
Where Williams's River sparkling runs, 
Maria's too and Jefferson's; 
Now glance at Madissns, 

And Gallatin's gay. 

16. 
We reach Yellow Stoned Ckrk's Fork and Big Horn Riven 
And River Tongue shall next be sung; 
Small Missouri name ; 
' Shienne and Teton Rivers see, 

^ To White Stream, Running Water flee. 

Then Platte, with branches three. 

Our song shall proclaim. 



vmxo 8¥An0.' 



'^^ 



IT. . ' 

Noivr Nor^Fdrk is «eeii$ South Wotk and Lovf Votk poitfai(& 
To KiJUM &ir ve next repiir, 

Hasfd on-Hmwttd stiU 
To ¥ezk Bepnblioaa irk go» 
On Sblomoxr 8 a jslanoe bestowy 
13ieii Qra&d Salme we show, 

And Fork Smoky HilL 

18. . 
To Osage Riyer come ; see Gasconade, St Vcanoisi 
White water stream is now oar theme, 

White HiTor is shown ; 
Big Black, Arkansas streams appear j 
Next to Neosho's banks draw near ; 
And. iihen we westward steer, 

To reach Cimarron. 

19. 

Now Nesuketonga, Canadian leating, 
Norih Fork we view, Bed Biver too, 
. Then onward we fly ; 

For Washita must next be seen» < 

False Washita and the Sabine; 
In Te^an meadowsgreen 

The Neches we spy . 

Lot Trinity now aad San JaciatoBlTieni} 
Where Brazos shines oar eoorse inolines, 

Proceed with the lay ; . 
Tof CoAorado let us turn, 
Nor httmble Pasiectto spurn, 
Salado^s eonrse dttcem, 

While rippUng cway. 

21. , , 

See Texan RedBiver and Gandalape flowing ; 
Eafihgraoefnl stseani shall be onr theme. 

Then speed, speed away; 
To San Antonio draw ni^^ 
Nueces and Pecos si)y^ 
ToBioGran^wehie, > 

And hasten oar lay* 
^'/ -. • 82.- ■ 

lb Gila we jome aind next to Coloracfo, 
Blienayentara we see, 

And then San Joaquin; ' 
Sacramento iSien is nigh, 
Feather^s golden sands yre spy, 
Klamath pass, and then we me 

To Columbia's etreaiQ. 

And now we can hear lli^ roar of Willamette ; 
Andas we glide, Fall BiVer's tide 

: / Comes rushing on its eeune I — 

iMFia* Bl9«r next and Clark's, 
*Aftsff hardy men of markt 
WteBoblycUdibcdreowitry'strark^. . : . 
Fitly end onr } 



H KIT TO mrnn's 0VTun maps. 

QtwfffoMi— What « t riTer f Whete \$ 8t,Xiwranc0 RiYwf Bm wuemt on page 39y— 
flt J^te'a H,|. ^af. It ilibtniM^ tlM jtmction of Ui« Walldealodk and AUagaih. in tba 
' nonbwMtem part of Maine, flows fint a aortheaaieriy. ikm a.Mttthe8alB^' than a aootberlj^ 
and lastly a soutlieBsterly eooiae into the Bay of Fnndy* and is 450 miles long. 

WheieisWaUoostookRf Am. It rises in tie faigb latids betaoMn the dorthwealere pait 
of Maine and Canada, flows a nortbeas|erly cooise, and unilea.witii the. AUagasb to fpnn the 

St John's, and is long^AllagashRt Ana. It rises in jtha N< W, part of Me., flows a 

northeasterly coarse, and uAitea with the WaHooatook to form the St John's, and is 

long.— Aroostook R.f Am. It rises in — , flows mto — , and is — — long^--St 

Croix R.f AfijL It rises in , flows info , forming a part of the l^onndaxy between 

Maine and New Brunswick, and is — — long. 

Where is Penobeoot Rf Aiu. It riaes in the western part of Me., flowk first aa eaalerly, 
then a northerly, then a aontheasteriy, and lastly a southerly conrss into Pmobscot Bay, and 

is kmg.— Kennebec R.t Androeooggin Rf Ant. ItformstheoodetofUmbagogLake^ 

flows first a genoal aootheriy* then an easterly, and laady a soatheiiy cooiie muting with the 
Kennebec, and is — — long.-— Saco Rf Piscataqoa Rf ' Merrimack Rt - Ana. It riaes in 
the northern interior of N. EL, flews fiiat a southerly, then a northeasterly couisa thiongh the 
M. E. of Mass. into the Athmtic Oceaii, and ie -— long.— Thamea Rf 

Where is Connecticut Rf Aa«. It rises in the nprthem part of N. B^t Hows first a soatlv> 
westerly, then a soutbsriy, and lastly a soatheasterly course, forming the boondary between 
N. H. and Vt, passing through the western part of Mass. and the hiterior of Conn, into Long 

Uand Sound, and is longv-^Houaatonic Rf Hudson Rf Mohawk Rf Otter Creek t. 

Onion R, Lamoille Rf MisasqneRf St Francis Rf RichelieaRf Black Rf Oawcys 
Rf GeneaeeRf 

Where ia Niagara Rf Ant. It constitutes the outlet of Lake Erie^ and flows a northeriy 
eonrse into Lake Ontario, forming a part of the boundary between N. Y. and Canada, and ia 
Si milea long. At ita outlet it is thieoKpiartera of a mile wide, and fi«m 40 to 60 feet deep^ 
Aa it proceeds^ it widena and emboaona Gtand Island, U milea kmg, ^ud ^from 2 to 7 miles 
wide, a mile below which ita entire waters are precipitated over a piecipipe 160 feet high, 
ferraing the Niagara Fallsb it» most sublime cataract on the globe. 

Wheieia Delaware Rf Lebigh Rf Schuylkill Rf Soaduehaaak Rf Am. It is formrd 
by the junction of the N. Branek and W. Braneh, in the mtenor ol Pa., floors first a — - disu 

a into ,andi8 long.— Nonh Bnmehf Wsat Branch f Juniata Rf Potomac 

Rf Shenandoah Rf Bappahaaftwsk Rf York Rf James Rf Chowan Rf Roanoke Rt 
TarRf NeuseRI Cape Fear Rf Great Pedee Rf Little t^edee Rf SanteeRi Wateree 
R.f Gongaiee Rf Saluda Rf EdiKo Rf Savannah Rf Ogeechee Rf Altamafaa Rf 
OaoneeRf OcmulgeeRf SatiUaRf StMary'sRf StJofaffsRf SuwaneaRf Oacfl 
laRf OeklockonyRf ApaMiicofaiRf Flint Rf Cfaattabooctea ^t Choetawhalehee 
Rf BacambiaRf 

Wbeie ia Mobile Rt Ant. It is formed by the junction of (he Alabaieib and Tomb^ghea. 

hi the S. W. part of Ala., flows into and is long.— Alabama Rf Am. It is 

formed by the junctfon of the Oooea anl TallapooBa in the eastern interior of Ala., flowa fistt 
a waBteriy. then a southweeteriy course, unites with the Tombigbee to form the Mobihi, and 

is long.- Tombigbee Rt An», It ri»a in the northeastern part of Mias., flows a 

general soatherly course, nnitea Wttk the Alabaoaa to form the MobUe, and k '— kMig.— 
CooaaRf TfellapooeaRf Black wfurrior Rf Paecagpula Rf PeariRf MiasMppiRt 
A«A It rises in Itaaca Lake, flows -fiist a northerly, ^then an easterly, then alternately a g»' 
neral aouthweateriy and southeasterly couree, passing through the interior ef BiinneeoaaTer^ 
forming the boundary between the S. E. part of Minnesota Ter and Wis., the boundary be* 
tween Wis. and lo., lo. and IlL, 111. and Mc Ma and £y.. Mo. and Tenn., Tenn. and ArL, 
Ark. and Miss., part of the boundary between Miss, and La., passes through the southeastern 
part of La. mto the Gulf of Mexica and is 4 100 miles long.— Big Black R f Yaaoo R f 

Where ia the Ohio R.f Ans. It is formed by the junction of the MonongaheU and Alle- 
ghany in the western part of Pa.i flows alternately a general northwasteriy and sdbthwesteriy 
course into the Miss., forming the boundary between Va. and O., 0.«nd K$^ Ky. and la.. Ky. 
and IlL, and ia — lottgj*-Tdnieasee Rf Aiu. It rises in the western part of N. C« flowa 
first a northweaterly, then a general sonthiresteriy coune dirougfa Iha eaatta part of Temu 
then a weaterly course through the northern -part of Ala* laad|y a geneial northerly.flOttiaa 
through the weatero part of TenjL and Ky. intattbeOL,apdia ■ ■ lang ff 
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Wh«re !b HoUton B.? Olineli B. ? Baek B. ? dunberland B. ? Green B. ? Salt B. ? 
SentaokyB.? Licking B.? Big Sandy B.? EantiwhaB.? Honongahela B. ? Jsn^ 
It liaet in the northern interior of Va., flows a northerly oovrsei unites with the Alleghany 
to form the 0.^ and is long. 

Where is Alleghany B. ? Bearer B. T Maskingnm B. f Seioto B. f Miami B ? Maunee 
B. ? Detroit B, ? AM. H oonneets I«ake St Clair with Lake Erie, flows a southerly course^ 

And is long.— Thames B. ? Si Clair B. ? Saginaw B. ? Cheboygan B. ? Betsey's B. ? 

Honistio B. 7 Maskegon B. ? Grand B. ? iKalamasoo B. ? St Joseph's B.? Wabash B. ? 
White B.? Bast Pork? West Fork? EaskaskiaB.? Illinois B.? Sangamon B.? Fox 
B. f Bock B. f Wiseoniin B. ? Wolf B. t Moiomonee B. ? Chippewa B. 7 St. Croix B. 7 
BumB.7 St.LonisB.7 BedB.? St. Peter's B. 7 Upper Iowa B. 7 Turkey B.? Hako- 
queta B. 7 Wapsipineoon B. 7 Iowa B. 7 Bed Cedar B. 7 Des Moines B. 7 Salt B. 7 

Where is Missouri B. 7 Aim. It is formed by the jiyiotion of Jefferson's, Madison's, and 
Gallatin's Birers i|i th6 southwestern part of Mo. Ter., flows first a northerly, then an 
easterly, then a. northeasterly, and lastly a general southeasterly course, passing through 
Ho. Ter„ forming IMd boundajy between Indian Ter. and Io*> part of the boundary between 
Indian Ter. and BC<*> pasfl&e ^ough the interior of Mo. into the Miss. Biref, and is *— 
lQng.-~Sioux iLf James' B. 7 WilHam's B. 7 Maria's B.7 Jefferson's B. 7 Madison's B. 7 
QallAtin's B.7 T«|Iowstone B. 7 Clark's Fork? Big Horn B.7 Tongue B. 7 Little Missouri 
R.? SMeniieB.7 Teton B.? White B.7 Bunniiig Water B.7 Platte B.7 North Fork? 
South Fork? Loup Fork? EaniacrB.? Bepublican Fork? Solomon's Fork? Grand Saliiw 
Ferk? Smoky HiB Fork ? Osage B.7 Gasconade B.? St Francis B.7 White Water B. 7 
White B.? Big Black B.? AikansasB.? KeoshoB.7 CimMrron B.7 Nesuketonga B. ? 
Cbuiadian Itr KorA Fork? Bed B.7 -Washita B.7 False Washita B.t Sabine B.7 
Keehes B.? Trinity B.? San Jacinto B. ? Braios B. ? Colorado B.7— Pasigone B.? 
ialadO B. 7 Bed Birer of Texav 7 Guadalupe B. 7 Son Antonio B. 7 Nueces B. 7 Pecos B. 7 
BSLo Grande 7 Gila^B. ? Colorado B. 7 Buenaventara K, 7 San Joaquin B.<7 Sacramento B. 7 
yaatberit? KlanmliiB.? ColumbiaB.7 WiUametteB.7 FaUB.7 ^iewis'B.r da^rk'tB.I 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

ii» 74MWL-Pp>iliriiii. I&MOUMO^P^ l» ■» m. f ^ 

1. SoiTTB AxssiCA is about one millian square xnOes soialler tbafk North 
America. 

2. It is noted for tbe height and length of its mountains, the grandeur 
of its rivers, and the extent of its nlains. 

3. It surpasses every other dirision of the earth in its rich and exlei^ 
sive mines of gold, silver, platina« mercury, and diamonds, 

4. The Andes, an immense chain of lofty mountains, the seat of num^ 
rous volcaooes, extend along the whole lei^jth of the western side of SL 
America, at a distance varying from 60 to 100 miles from the coast, 

6. East of the Andes are immense plains called Llanos or Pampas. 
They aie well wooded near the streams, but elsewhere .oevered with grassi 
and over many of them range vast herds of wild horses, cattle^ and sheep* 

6. The elitnatais various; on the low plains it is hot and frequently 
unhealthy, and the tempetatuie is that of perpetual summer. The tabb» 
lands* and valleys of tbe Andes eajoj perpetual spring. Seed-time and 
harvest are always present, and the hues of spring and autumn are blended 
in the same landscape, while the snmmita of the mountains are couttuitly 
covered with snow. 

7. The inhabitants of S. America consist of whites, Indians, negroes^ 
mestizoes, mulattoes, and samboes. 

Q t t frft wu.— L What b As compMstif tm of S. Aawricsf S. Forwiuitithiioceil 8^ 
Id wlwt doei it MtpMi ef«ry other dtvimm of the esrtht 4. What ii nid of die AndMt 
& Whatittheftcoof thseouBtiyMitof thsAndett Sw What ii the dimatot 7. Ofwfaat 
do the rnhftbitanie eoneiatf 

What iethmoicoimeeie&Aiiieries with N. America T Dn. WhafaeawaibettfaeBonl^ 
emeoaatff Anx. The Caribbean Sea. What ocean on the E.t Ac. What ocean on tba 
W.tPc. 

aoim JoauieAm 

1 

The noblest rivers upon earth, with mmend treasores vast, 
And tropic vegetation too, abundant, onmpase'd, — 
These, couth America, are thine; what ffifts to make thee blesi'd. 
Were science and true liberty but addea to the rest 

fixtensive plains with verdure crownM, and many a dizzy height, 
Grandeur of scenery to amaze, and beauty to delight; 
These are thy boast ; — ^bnt noxious things lie hid among thy flowers. 
And dread volcanoes on thy fields discbarge their sulj^uroos showera 

• Tablo-laad, eleTtted, flat land. 

56 
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New Grena'da, .the \ 
ca pital is Bo gota' • < 

Venezuela,* the capi- \ 
tai, Carac'cas. « • { 

Guianaf comprises t 

. three divisions, .r • i 

1. English Guiana, the 1 
capital is isrebrge- 1 
town/ • . • .* 

2. Dutch Guiana/ the! 
capital, Par'awar'- J 

■ ib o. . . .']. ,5 

8. French Guiano, ^ 
the C4ipital is Cay- J 
enne.* • • • J 

Brazil/ the capital is } 
Rio Janeiro, • \ 



87. 



VOlEPlOAtt iMt^moM. ' 

Parpgiay, the capital, i 



A ysumpsion. 

Uruguay, the capital, 
Montevideo. , • • 

90W.yM.^|Buenos Ayies/ the 



38 M. in N. 



E. 



89 W. 



39 M. 



k39E. 

62, 54, 66, 
; 67. 



capital is Buenos 
A yres. . # • . 

Patagpnia, inhabiM 
by Indians. • . • 

Chili, iSe capital, 
Santia'go. • • • 

Bolivlaj the oapitali 
C huquisa'ca .* •• -. 

Peru, the catpital is 
Li ma.' . . .' • 

EcuadorV the capital 
is Quito.* • • • 



'78M.&N. 
1 90 M. & H 

89,77. 

)07E.,98W^ 
\ 103 N.W. 

^88B.,76S. 
I E. 

> 65 M. <S^ & 
\ 77 N. 

\ 64, 61 9. ' 

> 51 N., 87 S. 

\ w. 



rouncAi 9ITI1I0VS. 



An^— Bni»f Hmm. 



Now South America we greet, 
And its divisions all repeat; , 
Fir^ New Grena'da is enroll'd, 
By Bogota' it is controll'd. 

To Venezuela then rmir, 
Caraccas holds dominion ^ere ; 
Then let us at Guiana touch, 



Then pass we^ on to Paraguay, 

And there Assumpsion holds the sway; 
"To Uruguay we next proceed, 

Where Montevideo takes the lead. 
6 

Let Buenos Ayres/ notice claim, 
, Which gives its capital its name ; 
' To PatufOnia thoii we come, 



Possess'd by English, Frenoh and Dutch. Where mdian tribes still find a h^me. 

3 7 

English Guiana first we nam^ Our music now to Chili glides, 

Whose regency may Georgetown claim; And Santia'^o there presides; 
But Dutch Guiana's rule we find Next on Bolivia's soil we stand, 



ToParamar'ibo assifimM. 

We pass to French Guiana tiien, 
And its metropolis, Cayenne;^ 
Brazil extends o'er ample space, 
Rio Janiero its chief place. 



Where ChuquisacaA takes command. 

8 
The r^ion of Pen we gain. 
Where Lima' rules the rich domain; 
And lastly Ecuador i w.e greet, 
Quito^ its governmental seat. 



QttMtioiis.— Name and point out the pohtietl dhrniom of B. America, with their capi&h 
What divinoiui border on the Caribbean Seaf What on the Atlantic t On die Pacific? 
What dnriaiona are ^ aaed by the equator? By the imrallel of 10^ N. latitude f By the 
parallel of 10^ 8. latitude t By the parallel of 90^ d. latitude T By the Tropic of Capr^ 
comt BytheparaHelof 30** S. latitude r By die parallel of 40o a latitude? Inwhatione 
IS the greater part part of S. America t Td. In wbttt zone is the S. pant S. *Ve. 

• Bo.|ro-tab'. h ▼en.QZ'Wee'-lii. c ghe-ah'-nm. if On the eoMt in the ff. part. « ki.eiui' 
^^ah-zeel'. /» bo' -iicM-ft' •riz. A choo-ke.sah'kah. ilee'nmh. i ek.wah>dor6. i;k<4.e'lo 

b 



«a 



XBT TO rai,Toir'« (Nrsiiiini xavs. 



OGBANB, 8BA8, ai7I*Fi, BAT8> AKD BTXAITB. 



Atlaucio Ocean, 8000 i 
m. 1. & 3000 w. « I 

Pacific Ooean, 11000 i 
m. L&7000 w. . I 

Caribbe'an Sea, 1600 ; 
m. in 1. I 

Gulf of Dai^, • 

Gulf of Venezuela, 
Bay of All Sa inta, 

Blanco Baj, , • 
8u Mathias Bay, • 

Desengano* Bay. « 



.E.dsE.oflBay 



N. 

S. America, 
W. of South 

America. 



of St. George, 08 M. 
Strait of Magel'lan, ^.^JJg JJ; ^•• 



Strait of Le Maira 



23,24. 



^ 37 N. W., a 

. > part of the 
^ Caribbean S. 
. 23S.E. 
. eSN.ofW. 



Gulf of Pefiaa,t • 
GulfofGuaite'ca,! 

GulfofGuayaquii'.^ 



» 88S.E. 
. 08 N. 

> 98~next 8. 
S of St. Ma. 

) thttsBay. 



Sardixias Bay, , 
Bay of Choco, > 



Bay of Rriaama'. 



loaM. 

07 S. of M. 
97 M. & N. E. 

1 50 N. E., 51 

\ N.W. 

37 S. W, 

87 W. 

37 N, W., a 



of 
Lcific. 



the 



OCBAVl, •!▲■» •Vm, BATl, AVD ITmAXTl. 



Of South America we tell. 

In geographic verse; 
Its Oceans, Seas, its Bays, its Stiaits^ 

Its Gulfs and Sounds rehearse. 
8 
Th' Atlantic Ocean on tha east, 

Pacific west is Ibund; 
Then comes the GaribheaA dea 

To make a northern hound. 
8 
The Gulf of Darien on the narth 

Observing eyes may trace ; 
flori eastwani Venezuela Gulf 

May likewise find a place. 

» Uii on the east Braailian iDast, 

Tlie Bay of AU Saints lies; 
But manoo Bay much fiurth^ Sotttll 
The tIa^*elling muse descries^ 



The Bay of St Mathias mark, 

Glanoe Desengano* o*er ; 
These with St George's Bay indent 

The Patagonian shores 
6 
Magellan Strait, (a crooked pass,) 

liie Strait we call Le Maure, 
la Patajrania find a plAce^ 

And Penast Gulf is there. 
7 
And Gulf Guaite'cal DOW wenoCe^ 

*then northward speed away 
T^ see the Gulf of Guayaquir,) 

And hail Sardinas Bay^ 
8 
Kow on GreDada's western sido,, 

TheBay of Chocosee; 
And then the Bay of Panama' 

Our closing theme shall be. 



QvMttofM.— WbatisanOoesnt Describe the Adantic Ocean. See page 22. TbePacite 
Ocean. See page 82. Caribbean Sea. See page 23. Where is the Gulf of Darien t Afui 
It 18 in the N. W. part of New Grenada, and ii a part of the Caribbean Sea.— Gulf of Ven» 
zoelat Bay of Ail Saints? Blanco Bay t St Mathias Bay t DeienganO'Bay} BayofSk 
George t Strait of Magellan? Ana. It separates — — (rom -— ^ and connects '^— with 
— •. Strait of Le Maire? GulfofPenaa? Gulf of Guaiteca? Gulf of Guayaquil ? Sa» 
dinasBay? BayofChoco? Bay of Panama? 



* det-en-gan'ro. 



t pain^yai. 



t gwi-ta7l:ah. 



I gwi-ak-kMl' 



tOUTB AMMMICA* 



M 



ISLANDS* 



ficrmudtf Islands, • 
West India Islands, 

Joannes* Island. « 



St. Paul's Island, .. « 
Fernando Noron'ha,* 

Itam ara'ca^Isla nd. * 

Abrolhos' Islands, # 

Trinidad Islands, , • 

Saxemburg Island. • 

St. Sebastian I., , • 

Canane'a'Island, • • 

Bt. Catharina. • • • 

Falkland Islands, • • > 

Ewt Falkland,,' • . 
Wes t Falkland . . . 
Aurora Islands, • • 

South Georgipi Islands, > 

Traverse Islands. • • 



41S.W. 
55N.E. 
55 S. 

68 S. W. 
80N.W. 
91 N. 

79 M. 
79 W. 
79S.W. 

103 N. E., 
; 104 N.W. 

104 N,W. 
103 N. E. 

105 N. W, 



Sandwich Land, • . 1(J7 S. W. 
South Orkney Islands, 113 N. W. 
. Ill, 112. 
} 103 E., 103 
J N.W. 
103 E. 
108 W. 



3S. 

13,23N.,24 

54 N.W., 53 South Shetland Is. 

N.E. 



Terra del Fuego, • 

Staten Land, « » 
Hermit Island* • • 

Wellington Island, 

Chiloe-^ Island, • • 
Juan Fernandez Is. 



Mas a Fuera,^. 
Selkirk's Island, 
St. Felix Island* 



St Ambrose Island, 
PunaMsland, 

105 R, 106 Isle of Rey. 
W. 

106 N*E* 



1 97, next S. of 
K the Gulf of 
f Penas, 

97 N.E. 
► 88 N. W., 
; 87N-E. 

87 N. E. 

88 N, W. 

75 E. 

76 W. 

50 N. of 16L 
37 N.W. 



ni«4iiD«. 



The Isles of Soath America 

Oar present theme supply, 
Commencing with Bermuda Isles, 

That in th' Atlantic lie. 
2 
West India Isles we reffister, 

Joannes and St. Paul^; 
And then our glance poetical 

Upon Fernando fidlk 
8 
Itamara'ca, Ahrolhos'Islei^ 

Our oarefiil muse diall heed, 
Southeastwardly to Trinidad 

And Saxemlmrg proceed. 

Now dimly thiou^^h the ooean mist, 

See St Sebastian rise; 
Then &rther to the southward glance. 

Where Canane'a lies. 
6 
St Catharina*s bland then, 

In bounds Brazilian note, 
And Falkland Islands, East and West, 

In southern seas remote. 



Aurora Islands fien wepa« ; 

A seaward oomse i>ur8ue, 
And lo I South Georgian Isles appear. 

And Traverse Islands toa 

7 0»U% 

Then Sandwich Land, South Orkney 

South Shetland too» we spy ; ^ 
At Terra del Fuego touch. 

And Staten Land dose by. 
8 
Upon this Mgion*f south eztiemo 

M Hermit Islaiid seen ; 
The Isle calPd Wellington's adorns 

Psttfic's breast serene. 
9 
Then ftrther noith see Chiloe,/ 

In ChiliV bounds embrac'd ; 
The Isles Juan Fernandez then 

Northwesterly are traced. 
10 
Mas a Fuenur in that group, 

With Selkirk's Isle appears; 
From these our most erratic muse 

To Isle St Felix steers. 



rZho-u' -Ml. h no-ToM' yah. • ••.tali»aMh.«»li.ktli' . 4 m-bfpl<*yQM. • kah-nali-Bty ' •ak 
/ ch«o -o-ay ' • g mas-ah-foo-ay ' rah. k poo' 'nah. 
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KEY TO FSXTON's OVTLIKB MAPS. 



18 

Then in the Bftf of Panama'f 
Behold the Me of Rej; 

This shftU the island list conoltlde, 
And likewise end our lay. 



n 

St. Amhraee Island close beside 

St Felix Isle is laid ; 
Bat in the Chilf of Gnajaqu^ 

Is Puna Isle surrey'd* 

QiwiftVm«.— What is ai^ Island f Where are the Bermuda IcAandet Ang, In the Atlanpe 
Oceont £. of the southern part of the U. States. West India la t See page 27. Joannes 1 1 
Atu. In the northern part of Bfaaii, at the mouth oi the Araason River.— St. j^ul's 1. 1 .Fa^ 
nando Noranha f Jtamaracat AbrolfaosLf Trinidad I.f Sa^mburgLt St. Sebastiail 
I.? CananeaLf St Catharina L f Falkland la f Aurora la f South Georgia la t Tra- 
verse la? Sandwich Land f South Orkney la f South Shethuod la f Terra del Fuego f 
Staten Land t Qehnit f . t Wellington L t ChilOe 1. 1 Juan Femaades la f Mas a Fnem 
I.f Selkirk's Lf St Ambrose 1. 1 Puna I. f Isle of Key r '^v 



CAPSS. 



CapeGatlinas, 

Cupe Oi^ngp, 

Cape North. • 

Cape St, Roque, • 
Cape Frio,* • • 

Cape St, Antonio., 
Cape CoriipQitee, • 



I 






23, the N. E. 

point of New 

Granada* 

39 £., the N« 

point of Bra< 

2^11. 

39 S. E. 

55 M. 

79 E. 

90, the meet 
E.-& S. E. 
points in or- 
der on th^ 
ooaet of Bue- 
nos Aytes. 



Ca(>e Maoco, •,. 

Cap e Horn. • ' 
Cape raiar, , - • • 

Cape Blanco, . • 
Cape St. Francisco. 



98 S. of M., 

& N. of the 
moutb.. . of 
Fort Desist 
River. 
103 W. 

102, the W 

W. extiemu 

ty of Terra 

del Fuego. 

150, the most 

> > western point 

J of Peru. 

.. 37S,W. * 



jLOr-TU Mfirry SmlM B«f, 
1 

To the Capes, to the Capes South American turn, 

All their namea diall in order he told ; 
We begin at the north, these Gallinaa diseen» 
. Which the waves Caribbean enfold ; 
CapeOranfife theQ we shall explore 
Upon the North Brazilian shore ; 
Bjpeed awaj to Cape Ncorth, then thy asp^ao ateni 
Gape St Roque through the mists we heboid. 

Then Cape Frio more southward appears in BrazH, 

St Antonio next we glance o'er ; 
And from thence to the Cape Corrientes we steals 
Buenos Ayrea* 'tis found on thy shore ; 
But on the Patagonlan coast 
Gaped Bhuicoi Horn, and Pillar post; 
Then another Cape Blanco Peru shall reveal 
' St Francisco is thine, £ouador« > 
*flree'»o.' 



SOUTH AXSBICJU 



61 



QtceKi'oiM.— What ii a cape f . Where is Cape Qallinas t AnM, It is the northeaatem poiiu 
of New Grenada, eztendmg into the Caribbean Sea.— €. Orange f C North t Ans. It is an 

eastern point of the northern part of ——ezteDiiiDglBto ^ C. St Roquet CFriot C. 

8t Antonio t C Corrientes t C. Blanco t C. Horn f AnM, It is the southern point of He^ 
nit Island, extendiiv in^ ---^ CkPiUart C. Blanco t C* St. Francisco f 



Andes Mt8., 4800 m. 
in 1. 



Acaray«Mts., 
Geral^Mts., . 
Brazilian Mts. 



^ extend 

the 

length of 
the western 
coast of S. 
America. 

39S.,36S.E. 
65 N. 
67, 7a 



M0U17TAINS. 

along Vulcan Mts.^« 
whole Mt. Illimani, ' 

Mt. Sorata 'f ., 



Mt. Cotopaxi, • 
Mt. Pichinciuiy' « 
Mt. Chimborazo./ 



/ 

89 S. £. 

65 W. 

65 W., & N. 

of Illimani. 
61N.W.,&S. 

£. of Quito. 
51 N. W., & 

S. of Quito. 
51.N.W.,60 

N.E, 



XOWTAIVS. 

Aqu— rM Old OrftMft* StoM. 



The Mountains are before usi 
Their snowy tops rise o'er us ; 
And now in lively chorus, 

With Andes we commence ; 
See Acaray ascending, 
Lo Geralds clifGs impeading, 
Brazilian range extending, 

And Vulcan's vapors dense.' 



2 



niimani^ next in order 
Stands upon Bolivia's border 
Like a bold gigantic warder ; 

Then Soonta's heights ascend ; 
Cotopaxi next we mention; 
Give Pichincha some attention ; 
Then with the steep ascension 

Of Chimborazo end. g 



Qiiejitoiw.— What is a mountain t Deseribe the Andes. Amm. They are an immense chain 
af lofty moimtainst extending along the whole length of the western side of S. America* at 
a distance varying from 50 to 100 miles from the coast, and are about 4800 miles long.- 
Acaray Mts. t Awl They are between the northern part of Bra:dl» and the southern part ol 
Guiana and the southeastern part of Venexuela, extending east and west — Where are Geral 
Mta I Brazilian Mts! Vulcan jdts f Mount Illimani t An«.'It is in the western part of 

Bolivia, and is 34,350 feet high.— Mt Sorata ? Ana. It is in » and is 25,250 feet high, the 

highest mountain on the Western contment^— Mt Cotopaxi T Ans. It is in — — , and is ISr 

880 feet high^ ^Mt Pinchinchaf 4^n$» It is in » and is 15,936 feet high.— Mt Chimbo 

razor Ant. It is in ^,and.is2M30 feet high. 



LAK£S. 



37 N. 

37 N. E. 

88 M. 

6ft S. W. 

78 S, W, 

90 N. E. 
I 00, & S. 
. ' of De 
I Patos. 

97 E. 

sg^N. W. 



Lake Zapatosa,* , , 
Lake Marakay'bo,* . 
Lake (pava^ . . « 

Lnke Xaray'es*. - 
L-ike Ibera' • . ♦ 
I^ake de tos Patos"*. 

.I 
Lake Mirim," . J 

Lake Coiuguape,'' . 
Lake Guanacache/ 

• ak-kah-ri'. kxhay.ral'. esMl.yah-mah'ne. ifso-raV'ts. « peehin'.ehali. /cbim>bo- 
rfth ' .zo. g Repeat the last fonr lines, k zah-pah-to' -cab. i raah-rah-ky ' -bo. j e-pab ' -vah. 
khAh-xy'-eB. /e.bay'.rah. m dajr-Ioee-pah' -toee. mne-reem'. • koo-loo-gwah-pair 
p gwaii nah-eab' -chair t del-Tsl' yay. r oo-bah-ei. • 4it-e-kah' -kah. t ray ' -ea 



w. 

los 



Laka Beyede'ro. 

Porongos Lake, 
Lake delValle,* 
Lake Obahy'/ 
Lake Titica'ca.' 



Lake Rey'es.' 



89, & S. E. 

ot Lake Qua. 

nacache. 

89 N. E. 

77 S. 

05 S. E 

65 W. 

64, &; N. ^E. 
of Lima — 
sourceoftbe 
Amazon. 



63* 



XBT TO rSLTOK^tf OXTTLXira MAVt. 



Aiae^Bnu^M jUirm. 



Lakes that in this reffion shine, 
Near the Eauinoctiaf Line, 
Those that mrtber south incline, 

Now commemerate. 
.2 . 
In Granada may be seen 
Zapatosa's waters green,- 
And thy aspect hri^rht, serene, 

Maracaybo Lake. 
8 
JjaKe Ipava, (small in size,) 
Venezuela's grounds comprise; 
^arayes^ in Bolivia lies. 

Near Brazilian boonda 
4 
Now fi>r Buenos Ayres make. 
There to. find Ibera Lake; 
De los Patos then we take, 

In Brazil it lies. 



Eastward now of Uruguay, 
To Lake Mirim make our way ; 
And in Patagonia, 

Colugnape* see. 

Guanacache« Lake wfigreet; ' 
Next with Bevedero meet. 
Then in Buenos Ayrcs seat, 

The Porongos Lake. 
7 
Lake Del Valle^' then is found 
Set in Buenos Ayfean ground ; 
But Lake Ubahy « is ^und 

la Bolivia. * 

In Bolivia and Peru, 
Titicaca Lake we view. 
Lake Reyes,/ then a line for you. 
To close the registry. 



QuMfe'onc— What is a Lake! Where is Lake Zapatosa t Ans, It is in the northern part 
of New Grenada.— L. Maracaybo f L. Ipava t L. Xarayest L. Ibera t L. De los Patos f 
L. Mirim t I^Coluguape? L. Guanacache ? L. Bevedero I Porongos L.t LDelVaUe? 
L. Ubahy t L. Titicaca t L. Reyes? 



Magdalena 

River, , 
Cauca R., . 
Oronoco R. 

Apu're' R. . 

Arau'ca* R. 
Mela' River. 
Guavia're' R 

Caroni*R. . 

Easequi'bo' 
Deroara'ra 

River, 
Berbice' R., 
Surinam R. 

• hah.ri'-ec. 
''r»y'e«. g ab< 



Milec 
in 

900 

600 
1500 

500 

500 
600 
600 



HIVER8. 

Loeauon on the Map 

^ 37 M. <k N. 



) 38 w., ; 

V&S. of 
y R: in on 



87 W. & N. 

88 N. & M. 
88 N. W., 87 

N. E, 
W., 37 E. 
A pure 
order. 

88 £., flows N. 
into the Orono- 
co. 
80 W.&S.W. 

39— next E. of 
Essequibo in 
order. 

89 S. dc M. 



Maroni'-R., 
Oyapock R. 
Amazon R. 

Tromjjetas 
River, 

Aniba'* R, 
Negro R. 



450 

450 

I 
150 

I 

100 

^'300 

Iko-Ioo-gwah'-pay. e gwah-nah.eah'ehay. tfvaW.yah. «oo*bah*e4. 
•poo'-ray. Aah-row'-kah. imay'tah. > gwah*ve-ftK'-ray. ik kah-ro-na4 
m'inah*ro-ne6. iiah-nebah' « Dah-<lah«TO-re< pkah-s«-k«-ah'-iay. 



Branco R., , 

Padaviri'' R, 

Casiquia're' 
River. , 



Miles 

in 
length 

850 

200 

4000 

250 

800 
1500 

600 
200 

150 



Loeatioa en the Map. 

i 39— next E. of 
\ Surinam R. 

89 E. 
>58 N.,52, 51, 
S 64. 

; 58 N., 89 S. 

t 58 N. W., 89 

S. W. 
'52N.E.&N. 



I 88 S. B. & 52 
i N.E. 
88 S. 
1 88, connects 
► the Negro with 
i the Oronoco. 
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Oaupes' R., 
Japura^R.i , 
^papura R. 



Putumayo« 
River, . , 

Napo River, 
Curaray^R, 



Tungura'gua 

River, . , 

Huallaga/R, 

Ucaya'li«'R. 



Faro ^iveri 

Javary*R., . 
Jutay* River. 
Juru'a/R., 
Purus R., . 
Madeira R, . 

Beni'^iver, 
Mamore R., 
Branco R.. 

Guapo'ro R., 
Topayoa^R., 
Tres Barras 
River, . . 
ArinhoswR., 

Xingu M R., 

Para' River. 



800 
1200 



660 
400 



300 
1300 
1300 



Location on the Mnp. 

62 N. W„ 3: 

S E* 
52*n/&N.W., 

61 N. 
61 N. E., 87 S. 
&S.E. 

61,62— next S. 

of the Japura 
61, nexj S. W. 

of the Putu- 

mayo in order 

61 M., W. &| 

I S.W. 

61 S. & M. 

64N.&N.E., 

51S. E, 

64N.E.,66N- 
W. 
61 E. 
61S.E.y62W, 

52 S. W. 
62S,&E.ofM. 
62S.E.,66N. 
66 W. 

66 M. & a 

66 S. E. & M. 
66 E. & N. E. 
63M. &S. 



Gurapy^R. 



Ifilet 
length. 

600 



J63S. 

66 N. 
>63N.E.&S.E. 
J 66N.E. 

64 N. W. 

64W.,67M: 
64S.W.,66E 



Maranham' 

River, 
Parnahiba 

River, 
St . Francis co 1300 
Diamond R., 
Paraiba R 
Rio de la 

Plata, 
Uruguay JR., 
Negro R.y 

Parana R. 



400 



800 



260 
460 



2400 

1000 
400 

2000 



Paranahy'ba 

River, 
Rio Grande, 
Paraguay R. 
Tacoary'fR 
Cuya'baR. 
Pilcomay'o 

River. 

VermejVR., 
Sala'do R., 

Dul'ce R. 



Tercero R., 
Saladillo'R., 
Colorado R. 

Rio Negro, , 
Camarones 

River, 
Port Desire 

River. 



600 

600 

1200 

300 

400 

1100 

1000 
900 

600 

400 

400 

1000 

700 

400 

400 



Loeatioa on the Map. 

>64N.&W.or 
5 M. 

64M.,ffi>w8N. 
N.E. 

[64S,&N. E. 

67 N. E. & S. 
67 E. 
79 N. E. 

I 90 M. & W. 

78S.&90N.W, 
90 N. 

> 90 N. W., 78 
\ S.W.&N.E. 

> 67 S. W., 66 
J S.E. 

79N.&N.W, 
66 S.W.,78W. 
66 S, 
66 M. 

J77N.,78N.W 

77E., 78W. 

77 M. & S. E. 

> 77— next S.W. 
I of Saladu 

89 N. E. 
89 E., 90 W. 
89 M. & S. E. 
89 S. 

98M.&N.W, 
97 E., 98 S.W, 



Tocantins'R.11200 
Araguay R.,|l200 

• wow'. pel. *hah.poo'-rah. c poo-too-my-o. ifkoo-rah-ry'. a toongr.goo.rah'-ffwiih. 
/wal.yali'.gfth. #oo-ki.«h'.lay. Aliah-voh-re^. iboo«ty' J hoo-roo'-ah. ikbay.iiei. 
i tO'py ' .yoce. m ah^reen' .yoce. 

n Written also Chingu. It is to be observed that Brazilian names are pronouncea according to 
rhtf soundn of the Portugaese, while the names of the rest of Soath America, as well as i1iob« of 
Mexieo. conform to the sounds of the Snanish language. The principal points of difference are the 
following :— In Portuguese, as in French, i and also /r before e or i, sound like zA, or like s in vtea- 
sere; X and eh ate pronounced like our m; hence Chingu and Xingu are pronounced precisely 
alike. On the other hand, j and s in Spanish have the sound of a strongly aspirated A; and eh is 
pronounced just as it is in tho English word ehUl; accordingly we must say cAah'gres, and not 
sAah'gres: cAe-wah'wah, and not Me-wah'wah. (See Baldwin^ PBOXOVircma Gazstbkb, lutro- 
daietioii, XXVI., 8, 5, 6 and 11 ; also, XXVII. 6, 9, IS arid 17.) 

Ill the pronunciation of geoffranitical names, it would be well for the teacher fre9uently to call 
riie attention of his pupils to the fact that in nearly all foreign names a sounds as in the English 
word father— sometimes approaching the a in fat; e as in there or met; and i as in marine. 

• gou-rah-pe<. f pah-rah-e^-bah. f tah qnah-re^. r ver-may'-ho. f sah-lah-deel'.yow 



Vjn TO XMKWBm^M> OnUMM MAPS. 



Streams of Sooth Amerioc^ 
Rolling on your xtpid way. 
Now in verse we shall array 

Year names melodiouSi 
2 
Magdalena River sing* 
Flowing from its mountain spring; 
Then oor way to Cauca wing, 

Orinoco see. 
3 
Now Apmu* comes to view, 
And the slow Araaca too ; 
Then a southward course put)ioe 

And the Meta see. 
4 • • 

Guavia'ref is enscrolled, 
Cardnit we then hehold ; 
See Guiana^s plains en&ld 

Essequibo's stream. 
5 
Demaram we present, 
Which in ocean waves is spent. 
Then a stream of short extent, 

Berbice River called. 
6 
Surinam and Maroni', 
In Guiana both we see, 
Then a line we troll to thee, 

River Oyapock. 
7 
But what object meets our gazel 
Who can look without amaze, 
Wliere Brazil tby stream displays, 

Mighty Amazon ! • 

Trombetas River, next m place, 
Shall our poesy embrace ; 
River Aniba' we trace, 

In Brazilian grounds 
9 
Negro River, large and long. 
Is inserted in our son?, 
Branco*s current, swift and strong. 

And Padavirl{ 
10 
Now to Casiquiare haste, 
Link between two rivers placed ; 
But the Uaupesjl may be traced 

In Grenada*s plains. 



U 

Now Japurair is in si^it, 
Apapara*s aspect larignt 
fi^andes in toe m^ow light ; 
Putomayosee! 
12 
Napo River then we note ; 
On Guraray** in fimev float ; 
' ; j Then to thee a line devote, 
Tunguia'gua &ir. 
13 
See Uallagaff to the last 
Fnftn its mountain source flows fast 
Ucayali then is pasaed, 
Paro Kiver too. 
14 
Thence remoinng, we draw nigh 
To Javarylt and Jutay ;H 
Then the pleasant banks we spy^ 
Of Jurua*s stream. 
15 
/ Purus and Madeira see, 

From the mountains flows Beni ;OIi 
Then Mamore's place shall be 
In Bolivia. 
16 
Branco decks Bolivian grounds, 
Which GuaporelTIT northeast boonds. 
But Topayos murmuring sounds 

Through Brazilian lands. 
17 
In those lands Tres Barras too, 
And Arinhos*** and Xingu, 
All a northern course pursue 
To the Amazon. 
18 
Tocantins, Para^ combine 
Near the equatorial line^ 
There unitmg with the brine 
Of th' Atlantic sea. 
19 
Lo the River Araguay 
Northward makes its rapid way ; 
See Gunpy to ocean stray, 
Also Maranhani. 
30 
Parnahi'ba northward goes, 
SwoVn by streams from mountain snows , 
Seaward St Francisco flows, 

Through Brazilian grounda 



• ah-poo'rali. t gwah-ve-ah'-re. t kah-ro-nee'. f pah-dab-ve-ree'. II vow pe* 

T hah-poo'rah. •♦ i oo-rah-tf '. ft wal-yah'-gah. it hah-vah-ree'. H ^«^ ^ 

lilf ba-ne«'. Tf gwah-po'ray. ••• ah-teen'yoce. 



flOimi AMMStCJU 9> 

Diamond River boldly leaps Paranahy'ba now sarvey, 
. Down the moantain*s dizzy steeps ; Rio Grande'" &ir and gay, 

X^almly Paraiba creeps Then the River Paraguay, 
To th' AtlantoC wava , And the Tacoary.j 

23 25 

The La Plata yoii may deem Gtiya'ba, Pilcomayo seek, 

WitnoQt doubt a ** silver stream ;** Vermelo and Salado eke ; 

IJragnay is nbi;? our theme, Of Dmcet and Tercero} speak, 
Bright and beautiiul* Saladillo see. 

23 .26 

HegTo River thea we see, Colorado next admire, 
Flowing, Uraguay, to thee ; . Negro shall a line require ; 

But tb^ Parana' shall be Camarones, Port Desure 

BaenoB Ayres, thiodi Qose the metody. 

^up8hem$,'^WlMt m a river f Where is fhe Magdakna Riverf Ant. It riees in the sootb- 
western part of New Grenada, flows a northerly coune mte the Caribbean Sea, and is ^900 
miles I(mg.-^auca R.t Orinoco R.f Ahm, It rises in Ipa^a Lake in the southern port of 
Venezuela, flows first a northeasterly, than a sontheasteiiy, then a southwesteiiy, then a norfl»- 
eily» and lastly an east^ly coum, into the Atlantic* and is 1500 miles long. 

Where is ApureRf Anmcaltt MetaRf GuaviareR.! CaroniR.! EseequiboR.? 
DemeraraR.? BerbiceR.! Surinam R.? MaroniR.! OyapoekR.1 AmaxonR.1 Ans, 
n is formed by the junction of the Tongungua an^ Ucayali m the seuihaasieni part of £eo- 
ador, flows a general easterly course into the Atlantic* is 4000 milei^ and 180 mdles wide at 
its mouth, being the largesl river in the world. 

Where is Trombetas Ri Aniba R t Negro R f Bianco R t F^vin I^f Casiquiass 
R. ? An$, It is in the southern part of Venezuela, connecting the Negro River with the 9ro- 
noco, and is 150 utiles long.^UaupesRt Japnraitf ApapuraRt PutomayoR.? Napo 
R. t Curaray R T Tungutagua R. f Ans. It rises in the western part of Porta, flows first a 
northwesterly, then a general easteriy oouaw, unites with the UcayU to fiwm the Amazon, and 
is long.— HuallagaRt 

Where is Ucayali R.t Ana, It rises in Lake Reyea m the western part of Pern, flows a 
southeasterly, then a northeasterly, and lastly a general northerly course, unites with flie Tun> 
garagUa to form the Amazon, and is — — long^— Paro R. t Javary R.f Jutay R. f Jurua 
R.r Funis R.f Madeira R. I Beni R.t Mamore Rt Bronco Rt Guapore Rl To*^ 
payos R t TresBarras R.t Arinhos Rf Xingo Rf Pm R.t Ans. It is in, the north- 
eastern part of Brazil, flows a northitasterly course into the Atlantic, and, meluding the To- 
footins, is 1300 miles kmg. 

Where is TocantinsR.! AraguayRf OurapyRf MaranhamRt PamahibeRf St 
Francisco R. f Diamond R. t Paraiba R. t Rio de la Plata! An$, It is formed by the jnno- 
tion of the Parana and Uruguay, flows a southisasterly course into the Atlantic^ forming a 
psf t of the boundaiy between Buenos Ayres and Uruguay, and, including the Parana, is 2400 
milas long— Uruguay R.t Negro R.? Parana Rf ParanahybaRT Rio Grande f Pasa- 
gtiayRI TacoaryRT CuyabaR.t PUcoSMyoR.! VermejoR.! Salado R.f DulcsR;! 
TsrosroR.! Saladillo Rl Colorado R? Rio Negro? Camarones Rf PortDesiieR.! 

• ft«:o-ffan'-4ay. f tah-kwah-iM'. t doolwy. f tsr^^y'Sii 



ETJKQPE. 



Squw mileir 3,700,00a— Pepnlatloii, fi35JBe0fi00^fo^ to aq. m.. (3|. 

1. EuBOFB is the small^t, btit the most enlightened, powerfalt and 
thickly settled grand division of the earth. 

2. It is inhabited almost entirely by civilized races of men. 

3. The northern half, except parts of Norway and Sweden, is an int- 
mense plain ; the southern half is generally mountainous. 

QtfeifuffML— L What ia Euopet 2. By whom ia it inhabitadf 3. Whaiia the &oe of tha 
country f What Ocean on the N. of Europe f Ac What grand diviaion of the earth on th* 
£.1 Afw.Aaia. WhataeAoathfr&f ilnt. The Mediterranean Sea. What oeeaa 09 ths 
Wt Ae. 



1 

Borojie, eoiiiparatively small, is boastful of her dower, 
Her mtellectind eminence, her opulence and power; 
On every sea her navies ride, her banners are unfnrl'd 
To cxvfliae or subjogate all regiottB oi die wdrld. 

Parent and nurse of nsefiil arts, of boundless wealth possess^, 
Why f^ it that too frequently thy chiMren are unblessM 1 ' 
Extremes of wealth and poverty in every part we view. 
The wretched are the many there, the mippy are the few^ 



Norway, the capital, } 24, 8 S. E., 

- ' ' ' .^ 9N. 



10. 



Christiania. 

Sweden, the capital is ) ^a oa o 
St ockholm.; • .i*^>2^«^' 

Russia, the capital, St. > 29, 32, 68, 
Petersburg. . . • J 61 

Austria, the capital, ) ^g 
Yi^ina. • • • • ^ ' 



POLITICAL PrvISIONS. 

1. Naples, the capital > 80 £., 81 Bi 
is Naples. . . .J W., »E. 

2. Popedom,* the cap- 
ital, the city 
Rome. 

80, ^ little 



70. 
82 83. 



Turkey, the capital, > 
Oonstanftinople. • \ 

Greece, the seat of go- ? 94 
vemment is Athens. ^ 

67 S., 68 S. 



taly comprises nine 
divisions. • . . 



66 



W., 80, 81 

V S. W., 92 

E., 91 N 

B.,79S.E. 



cap- i 
r of V 80 M. & N 



3* San Mari'no, the 
capital is San Ma- 
rino, p m • • • 



Republic in 
the N. E. 
part o 
Popedom 



4. Tuscany and Lu- ) on «» 
cca, the capital is ^ ^" ^• 
Florence. 



• Or States df the Qmreh. 



KITSim* 



m 



part< 
80 N. 



the N 
Popedpm. 



W., 19 N. 



5. Mod^enai 
the q&pital 
Mod'ena. 

6. Parma, the 
capital 
(na. • 

7. Lombardy 1 

rhe'caIu::nsh«S.W..67S.E. 
Mil'an. . . J 



, i80N.W.,bo 

i» V the W. of 

.) partofPoi 

la, the) 

is Par- S 



borden od Belgium, the 






E.,91N. E. 



9. Mon'aco,!'®' .■*.' 
th, capital is Pf2^ 

Monaca,. .J^;^« 



small prifioi 
intheS^partTn^, 



ofcoiktineiital 8ar- 



67 M. & E., liea tm 
the N. of Sardinia. Bofvaria, 



66<f 



Switzerland, 
Berne,* Lu- 
cerne,* and 
Zu rich.* . • 

t'rance, the 
capital is Pa- 
ris on ^ the 
Seine. . . 

Spain,thecapi-S 
tal is Madrid ( .^ i qo 
on the Man. f^r 
zanares. • . J 

Portugal, the^ 

capitat is Lis- V 88 W. & N. 76 S. 
bon. , , . J 

England and^ 

don. « « « J 
Scotland, the ^ 
capital is Ed- C 87 W. 
inburgh.§ ,y 

Ireland, the ca- ) 
pital is Dub- >51. 



is(53S.R,6Vs.W. 



capital . 
Brussels. 

EfelWdT^the ) 
capital is the V 63 E., 64 W. 
Hague. . • J . ** 

^n'^S^P^® I ^^ S- E., 64 N. E., 
capital, Co-| 4Qg.w. 
penhagen. iy =, 



Prussia, the 
capitol Is Ber- 
lin. , • '• 



66,65 M. dsE., & 
a detached part 54 
M« & S., lying op 
both sides of the 
River Rhine. 
innany,tthe ) 64, 55, 67, 68. 
cafftW. >> Fmnkfort 54 S, E. 
Frankfort^ . ) , on the River Mayn. 



the 
capital is Mu- 
nich. , , <- 



68Mv^ N. W. A 
detached- portion 

► (67 N.) liesj>n the 
N., of the 
of France. 



E. part 



^l ) 67 E., lying 
'^^^ W.ofbavs 



on the 
varia. 



Wurtemberg, 
the capital 
Stuttgard. 

Saxony ,thecai ^ 55 S. B., lying ofa 
pital is Dres- > both sides of the 
den. , . . y Elt)e. 

HanoverJ" the ^ 56 W., 54 K & M. 
capital is Ha- > The west part lies 
never. . • y on the Erhs River. 

Bad'eMieca. ) 67 M. & N. E;, & 
pital Is Carjs- > lies on the W. of 
ruhe.J - . ) Wurtemberg. 

. ^ 67, N. of Baden,, lies 

Hesse - Darm- on both sides of 

stadt,thecap- I the ' River Rhine, 

ital is Darm- ' and a part 54 S. 'E, 

stadt. • « . on the N. E. of 

, Frankfort. '■ ' 



iin. « « •] 

•Capital*. 

t Germany, an eztfemiTe eoantry of central Eorope, confied of S9 Ihdet)eiideiit State*, ^pijed 
ander the Gennanie Confederation ai establifthed by an act of the Congrese of Vienna, on the 8tk 
of Jane. 1815. Theie States, each of which i« independent in its own territorjr, are pledged noi to 
attack, bm to defend each other in war, and to submit their disputes to the decision of tlie Federa- 
tive Diet, a body eomposed^raefibora from the different ftates, which holds its sittings at Frsnk- 
fort on the Mayft, and over whUh tbo Evipcror of Austria pr98ides.-^e table of Oetttan Stfttet 
ta Part Second. I' 

Ikarlfl'ioe. | ad'-in-bar-reli. 



MMY TO PUTOX't OUTX.ZKS MAPS. 



I S. £• 



HoHe-CasseU ) 

ttie capital ]3>04 
Ca«el . .J 

54, 55, lies on the 



Botsteind&Lau- 
enburg'Gliick- 
eladt. . . . 



liuzeinbw^ythe 
capital 18 Lux- 
emburg. 



N. of Haik>vei:Anhalt-De88au, 



Mis»au,theta< 
pital, 
deo. 



Brunswick, the 
capital is 
Brunswick. . 




along the River 
Elbe, Gluckstadt 
on the Elbe, Pop. 
6000 

67N.W.,54S.W. 
It appears on the 
map in two divi- 
sions, the E. be- 
longs to Holland, 
and the W. to 
Belgium. Theca< 
pital is in the S. 
E. part. 

The capi- 
» near the 
Rhine. 



Lippe- Sehau-^ 
^burg,nhe ca- 
pital is Bucki« 
burg. . 



the capital 
Dessau. . 



IS 



55, 54, a small di' 
vision lying in the 
S. E. of Hanover, 
consisting of twoSaxe - Meinin. 



Anhalt • Cos- 
then/the capi- 
tal i s CcBt hen. 

Anhalt • Bern- 
burg, the ca- 
pital is Bem- 
bur g. , , , 

Saxe - Alten- 
burg, the capi- 
tal is Alten- 
bur g. 

Saxe-Weimarr 
the capital is 
Weimar. • . 

Saxe - Ck)burg, 
the capital is 
Gotha.* . • 



Meeklenbui^' 
' Schwerin,* 
Schwerin. 

Mecklenburg- ^ 55. 
Strel'itz, New } of 



J 



Str ei itz. . ,] 

Olcienburg, the 
capital 
enburg, 



parts. 

55 Nt9 borders on 
the N. E. part of 
Hanover. 

, lies on tlie E. 
Mecklenburg- 



Schwerin. 



Kniphausen, 
the capital 
Kniphausen. 



irg, the^ 
is Old- \ 



64 M., in the W. 
part of Hanover. 



m the N. part 
Oldenburg, 



lltppe' - Det'* 1 54, a small division 
mold, the cap- i lying on the W. of 
ital is Det- | the S. W. part of 
mold. • • .J Brunswick. 



54, a snail difisiofi 
N. of Lippe-Det- 
moldandontheS 
of Hanover. 



55 S. of M., on the 
Elbe in Prussia. 
The capitals are, 
Dessau in the S£. 
Ccethen in the S., 
6i Bemburg in the 
S.W. 



55, a small division 
in the W. part of 
Saxony. 



55 S.W, fhe cap- 
itals areWeimarin 
the N. E., Gotha 
in the N., & Mein- 
ingen in the W. 6e 
8. W. of Gotha. 



gen-Hildburg- 
hausen, Mein- 
mgen. • • 

IBchwarzburg-< 

Rudolstadt, 

Rud olstadt . 
Schwarzburg- 

Son'dershau'- 

sen. Senders- 

hausen./ • . 
Reuss - Greftz,* 

the capital is 

Greitz. 
Reuss-Schieitz/ 

the capital is 

Lobenstein. . 
Waldeck, the ^ 54, a small divisicHi 

capital is Ar'- I in the N. W. part 

olsen. . • O of Hesse-Cassel. 



55, a small division 
S,W. of Weimar. 

55, a small division 
in the S. W. of 
Prussia. ^ 

a small division 55 
S. The capitals 
are Greitz in the 
E, dc Lobenstein 
in the W. 



h flhwaT*re0ii' . • KnJphftaten, toeoiding to Bttlbi, it a unall, bvt indepen^ 

~^I9 inhabitaau ; but it lia« ho voiee in th« FederatiTa Dial. 

Ago'-Uh. i ■hwaru'.borg. jaoa'. 



^Low'-an-barg. , 

mm German state, eontaininf 

r Up* pah. «choa'.en-bBTf. /ko.ien. #MZ-wy< 

dw%(bov'-Mn. ImtM-gnnat. f raea-aeliUtai 



BVBOPB. 



Hesse w Hom- 
burgythe cap* 
ital is Hom- 
bur g. • 

Hohenzollern-* i 
Hechingen,^ 
He cbipge n. • 

dohenzollern- 
Sigmaringehy 
Sigmariogen. 



54 S., between Nas- 
sau ^ Frankfort, 



Lichtenstmn^e 
the capital is 
Va'dutz.^ . 



67, a small division 
in tlie S- W. part 
of Wurtemberg. 
The capitals are 
Hechingen in the 
N., dc Sigmaringen 
in the M; 

67, a small division 
tetween the E. part 
of Switzerland 6t 
W. part of Austria. 



Frankfort, the^ 
capital is 
Fran kfort. .J 

Brem'en, the^ 
capital is 
Brem'en. 



Hamburg, the 
capital is 
Hamburg. 



Lubeck,theca- i 
pital is Lubeck | 



54 S. E., a small 
» Republie on both 

sides of the Mayn. 
54« a amall Republic 
' on the Weser, E. 
' ef Old^burg. 

54, 55, a small Re* 
public on the Elbot 
in the S. of HoU 
strin. 

55 N. W., dc lying 
\' N.E. of Hamburg. 



VOKITICAXi SIVIlIOVt. 



Now be our geographic rhymes . 
Transfeir'd to European dimes; 
The grand divisions first we teach. 
With the melropdis of each. 

2 
Norwa)r, a regkm bleak and cdd, 
By Christiania is contioll'd ; 
Sweden, (that Charles the hero bred,) 
Takes Stockholm for its chief and head. 

3 
Russia in proud expansion sits. 
And to St Petersburg submits; 
Austria, with its imperial crown, 
Vienna tal^s lor its chief totvn. 

4 «^ 

Turk^, in Southern Europe placed, 
Is by Constantinople grac^ ; 
Greece, once for arts and arms renowned. 
With glorbus Athens stiU is crown*d^ 

5 
To classic Italy we haste. 
In nine divisions *tis embraced ; 
Naples comes first in our review. 
Its capital is Naples toa 

6 
Nesct to the Popedom we repair, 
** Imperial RomfC is regent there ; 
A line let San Mari'no claim, 
Which gives its capital its name. 

7 
We Tuscany and Lucca find 
Under one government combined ; 
Florence, the pride of Tuscan plains, 
0*er both its regency maintains. 



Then Mod'ena our verse enfolds, 
A namesake tawn the sceptre hold^ ; 
To Parma then our course pursue. 
Whose capilsl is Parma toa 

9 
To Lombardy and Venkse hie,. 
Where charming Mil'an meets the ej^i 
Sardinia snes for notice brieC 
Turin amopg its towns is chieC 

10 
Then Montco, with namesake town* 
(The last Italian state,) mark down. 
To Switzerland we come, where Berne 
Holds sway with Zurich'and Lucerne. 

11 
France and its capital we g[ain. 
The last is Paris on the Seine ; 
To Spain we rapMly proceed. 
And Its metropolis, Madrid. 

13 
And now for Portugal we steer, 
Where Lisbon &ir will soon appear; 
England and Wales we next behold. 
By London, (fiunous town I) controird. 

13 
Scotland we reach, the ^ Land of Cakes,** 
The rule there Edinburgh/ takes ; 
Ireland, tho* poor and much distress'd, 
Of beauteous Dublin is possessM. 

14 
And Belgium, (often doomM to bleed,) 
To Brussels has the rule decreed ; 
Let Holland in the list be set. 
Nor Hague, its capital, forget 



• B6'tB*taoI*ltrB. *bek'inff-«ii. «mc't»A*ttyfi< tfTtk'dboct «xii<rlk. /•diaboipagli 
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15 



2S 



Then Anhalt-DeflBBii deociiftte 
Where Deasau hMa the nelm of state 
The muse of Anhalt-CceUien tells, 
Whose government at Coethen dwells. 

On Anhalt>Berobarg next we call, 
Where Bernburg k th^ capital ; 
Saxe-Altenburg our rhjrmes embrace^ 



Let Denmark, on the Northern Deep, 
lU court at Copenhagen keep; 
Prussia behold, f warlike realm, 
And Berlin there mayliold the helm. 

16 
At Franks^ Gennanjf! locates 
The rule of nine-and-thirty states; 
Bavaria is our next resort. 
Which still at Munich keeps its court And Altenburg'is its c&ief place. 

17 37 
ThenWurtembergmore wei^ward greet, Let not onr veifse Saze- Weimar slight, 
Stuttgard its governmental seat ; 0*er which to rule is Weimar's right ; 
Nejct, Saxony, we turn' to thee, Saxe-Ooborg too in riiyme riiall stand, 
And thy chief town, callM Dresden, see. Where handsome Gotlia takes oomnaftml 

18 .28 

Lo Hanover, the nurse of kmgs, Saxe-Meinmgen we ndxt enroll. 

Its name to its chief city clings ; Whidi bows to Meiningen's control , ' 

Bad'en, (so named from Baths,) we view. Then Schwarzburg-Ru£)l8tadt we tiace. 
Its capital is called Carlsruhe^. And. Rudolstadt is its chief place. 

19 29 
Hesse-Darmstadt lies upon the B^ine, But Sehwarzburg-Sondersbausen, thou 



Its rule to Darmstadt we assign ; 
Hesse-Cassel next in place is met, 
Where Gassel at the hehn is set 

20 
Hoktein and Lanenbarg succeed, 
Whose rule to Gluckstadt is decreed ; 



To ScHidershausen's rule must bow ; 
Then with Reuss»Greitz the muse tfaall 
At Greitz is held its dneal court [c^>ort 

30 
Now to ReQ6B-8cy eitz a flam assign. 
Whose capiliil is Lobenstein ; 



Next Luxemberg the muibe shell name, The muse to Waldeck then repairs, 



Whose capital is call'd the same. 

21 

On Nassau next oar verse shall wait, 
Wisbaden holds the helm of state ; 
Brunswick to Huiover is joinM, 
To Brunswick is its rule assigned. 

22 
To Mecklenfaarg-Schwerin we glide, 
Whose rulers at Schwerin reside ; 
Then StreFitz-Mecklenburg we gain. 
And there New-Strelitz holds the rein, 

23 
Then Oldenbarg we must enroll, 
Which bows to Oldenburg's control ; 



Here Ar^olsen the sceptre bean. 

31 

' HeBse<^Homb«rg name among die resti 
And Homburg with the rule invest; 
Then HohenzoUem, tho' stoiall sized, 
In two divisions is comprised ; 

32 
Hech'ingen, Sig'maring^ai, they 
Mnst ea!ch a namesake town obey.^ 
Proceed we now to Lichtenstein, 
Its chief town YaMutzt on the Rhine. 

38 
Frtmkfort, a small republic, note. 
Its rule to Frankfort town devote ; 



Kniphausefi"^ next the muse shall name. Then Brem'en in our route we find. 



Its seat of government the same. 

To Lippef-Detmold then we turn, 
And Detmold its chief town discern ; 
To Lippe-Schau6nburg W6 stray, 



Wliose rule to Bremen is asngned. 

Then Hamburg south of Holstein view. 

Its capital is Hamburg too; 

Be Lubeck, (ruled by Lubeck,) vJ^wM, 



Where Buckeburg mamtains the sway. And here the German states conclude. 

Queitians. — Name Snd point out each division with its capiiaL In what latitude is £u* 
rope? Wliat countries are crossed by the parallel c^ 40^ N. latitude? By the parallel of 
45<'t By the parallel of SO^t By the parallel of 55»? By the parallel of 60^ t By the 
parallel of 65<^ ? By the Arctic Circle? In what zone is nearly the whole of Europe? ta 
what zone is the N. part? What countries are crosaed by the meridian of Greenwich or 
London? By the meridian of 5° W. longitude? By the meridian of 5^ £. longitude ? By 
the meridian of lO** £. longitude? By the meridian of 15° £. longitude? By the meridian 
of 2(^ JEU ioxtgimde! ^ the meridian of 2d^ £. longimde. 

• nip-how'zen. t lip'peh. t Tah'doou. 
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Ailantic Ocean, 
8000 m, 1. 
3000 w. 

Arctic Ocean, 
White Sea, . 
Tcheskaya«GuIf. 
Sea of AzofTzOO 
m. in 1 

Strait~of Yeni- 
ca'le/2 J m. in w. 

Black Ses^ 
m. in I. . 



OCEANS, SSASj GULF8| BATS, STHAI^, AKl CJ^UilTELS. 



'4 



760 



W. of Europe. 

N. of Europe. 
13 S., 14. 
15 M. 

78M.&S W. 
73 S. W. 
84, 86. 



Strait of Bos'- 
porus,* Ij m. 



m w. 



} 



83S.E. 



Sea of Mar'mora, } 
150m.ial.. ,5®3»- 

. Strait of the Par- ^. gg g w 

danelles, . . . ) 
Archipelago, . , 95 W., 94 E. 
Gutfo fSaloni 'ca.^ 82 S., 94 N. 

n !<• rt? '^ ?94E.ofM.,dz;S. 
GulfofEgina,.^ W. of Athens. 

^ 94, & N. of the 

Gulf of Lepan'to, V PeniasulaofMo. 

j rea. 

r. ir i"TVT I V. >94M.;&S.W.of 
Gulf ofNa-po V.^ EginUulf. 

Mediterranean > 90, 91, 93, 96.,S. 
Sea, 2250 m. 1. ] of Europe. 



Gulf of Venice, 
5Q0 m. Iq I. • 



.\''^ 



80 N. E. 



Strait of Otranto, 81 S. E. 
Gulf of Tar'anto, 81 S., 93 N. 
Strait of Messin a./ 93 W 

)79 S. E., sepa 
rates the Is. of 
Sardinia & Cor- 
sica. 



Gulf of Gen'oa, 
Gulf of Lyons. 

Strait of GitMral'- 
tar, 16 ra. in w, 
Bay of Biscay, 

BantryBay, • 

Galway Bay. 
DonegalVBay, 
North Channel, 
Frith of Clyde. 
Solway Frith, 
Irish Sea, • , 



St.George*sClian- 
nel. • , . , 



Bristol Channel, \ 

English Channel, 
Strai t of Do ver. 

North Sea,~460 
m. in w. 



79 N. E. 

78 E. 

88 S. E. 

65 S. W., 77 N 
51 S. W., in the 

S. W. part of 

Ireland. 
6iW. 

51 N. W. 

51N.E.,36S.E. 

S6S.E.,37S.W. 

52N.W.,37S.W. 

51 N. E„ 52 N. 

51 E., separates 
the S. Export o( 
. Ireland feom the 
S. W. part of 
Wales. 

62S.W.,<&S.af 
Wales 

^S., 65N. 
63S. W. 

38, 53. 



Zuyder Zee, • 
The Wash, , 
Friith of Forth. 



54 W. 

53 W. 

37 S. of M. 

87 N. of M. 

39 M. & E. 

40 W. 

■800>41M.<kS„42W. 
5 ^N.W.,20E. 

56n;e.\ 

42 M. : 

43N.,^S, *^ 

Gulf of Bothnia, } 26 E., 27 N., 10 
430ni. inl. A 8. 



Mo'ray Frith,' 
Skag'er Rack, 
Cat't egat. . . . 

Baltic Se 
m. in 1. 
Gulf of Dantzio» 
Gulf of Riga, • 
Gulf of Finland. 



oosAirs, amis/ •irxrti, bats, iTBAm, avd cRAv»BLi« 

Ain—JiiM Itnig Syne. 

1 8 



Europe, thy Oceans, Seas, and Bays, 
Thy Gul& and Straits we chime ; 

And with th' Atlantic on the west, 
Begin the nseihl rhyme. 



The Arctic Ocean on the ncMth, 
And White Sea next are named ; 

Tcheskay'a Gulf and Azof Sea, 
Once as Mseotis lamed. 



A^bM-ky'^kA. » yea' ••kali-lay. « Or tli* Caiamiol of Oonatantinople. tf lal-o-M^ kak 
— -■ -^- /met-ae^-nan. 



«nah'-po-te. 



g oon-e-gaal. 



n I EST TO ruToir'a otntxiira xaps. 

8 lO 

From hence thnrngh Yeoio&le Stndcy Gibmlter Strait is interpcwed 

To the Black Sea. we sail ; *Twixt Africa and Spain ; 

\nd soon the strait of Bos'poma, Then, by a north^md psisagei we 

And Mar'mcwa we haiL The Bay of Biscay gain. 

4 11 

Pass throQgh the Strait of Dardanelles, Proceeding to the Irish coast, 
Where poor Leander died, We meet with BantryBay ; 

And reach t)ie Archipelago, Then Gal way Bay and Donegal, 

On Turkey*B southern side. Still &rther north survey. 

5 12 

Proceed to Saloni'ca'*' Gulf, North Channel pass*d« in Scottish hoands 
Which Turkish lands comprise ; We see the Frith of Clyde ; 

£gi'na*s celebrated Gulf, Then Solway Frith and Irish Sea 
Southwest of Athens lies. Successively ufe spied. 

6 13 
Lepanto*s Gulf where Christians once St George's Channel separates 

Defeated hordes of Turks ; Th* Emerald Isle from Wales ; 

The Gulf of Napoli behold, The muse then Bristol Channel seea, 
Renown'd for warlike worksi And English Channel hails. 

7 H 
Mediterranean Sea we reach, The Strait of Dover separates 

In its dimensbns gteat ; The English shore from France ; 

Then as we jgo to Venice Gnl^ Next at North Sea and Zuyder Zee 
We pass Otnwto Strait Successively we. glance. 

8 15 

Gulf Tar'anto in Italv, The Wash,— ^e Frith of Forth we paok 

Northwestwardly inclmes ; At Moray Frith arrive ; 

Messina Strait, a narrow pass, To Skager Rack and Cattegat, 

To Sicily adjoins. And Baltic Sea we drive. 

9 16 

Then Boni&cio Strait observe. And then awJhile to Dantsic Gulf 

The Gulf of Gea'oa too, • And Riga Gulf attend ; 

And to the Gulf of Lyons next, The Gul& of Finland, Bothnia, 

A westward course pursue.. The catalogue shall end. 

Qttctlfoiu.— What is an ocean t Desotibe thd Adsntio Ocean. Seepage^ TbeArctit 
Ocean. See pa^e 22. What is a seat Where is the White Seaf Ans, It is in the northern 
part of Russia, and is a part of the Arctic Ocean.— Tcheskaya Gulf? Sea of Azof? Ant. 
It is in the southern part of Ruesia, and is 200 miles long.— Strait of Yenicalef Ant, R 
separates the Peninsula of Crimea from CircaasiStt coBnects the Sea of Azof with the Black 
Sw, and is about 2^ miles wide. 

Where is the Black Sea f Am, |[t borders en the Soutbem part of Rnasia, on the eastern 
part of Turkey, on the northern part of Turkey in Asia, on the western part of Georgia,} and 
is 760 miles long.— Strait of Bosporus f Ant, It separates a part of Turkey in Europe from 
a part of Turk^ m Asia, connects the Black Sea with the Sea of Marmora, and is U miles 
wide.— Sea of Marmora f Ans, It is between the sontheastem part of Turkey in Europe and 
the northwestern part of Turk^ in Asia, and is 150 miles long.— Strait of the Dardanelles f 
Ans, It separates a part of Turkey in £;orope from a part of Turkey m Asia, cpnnects tbe 
Sea of Marmora with the Archipelago, and ia from 2 to 10 miles wide.— The Archipelago? 
Ans, It is between the eastern part of Greece and the western part of Turkey in Asia, and 
is usually called the Grecian Archipelago, 

Where is the Gulf of Salonicaf Gulf of Egina? Gulf of Lepanto? Gulf of NapoUf 
Mediterranean Sea ? Ans, It separates the southern part of Europe from the northern part of 
Africa, borders on the western part of Turkey in Ana, and is 2250 miles long.— The Gulf of 
Venice? Ans, It borders on the western part of Turk^, the eouthwestem part of Austna. 
and the northeastern part of Italy. It is a part of the Me^ilermnean Sea, and is 500 milet 

• eal-o-neeltah. t Bee Giroaiais in Asia. < t See Oeoigiaia Are. 



mBOBS*' 



n 



^ong.— StnU ol' Otr^to T Am. U sepanteB ^ — ^ from -«-« — , and conseett --~ with , 

Gulf of Tarantol Stittit of Meseinat Am, It separates from , and is a part of 

ttie Mediterranean Sea.— Strait of Bonifacio) Atis. It separates -*— from •*— -, and is a 
perfof-^ — . Gulf of Genoa? Gulf of I^onsf Strait of Gibraltar! Am, It separates tfaa 
southern p^it of Spain from Africa* connects *-— wtth •— — , and is -^ — miles wide.--Bay 
of Biscay? Ank, It borders on the west of France and the north of Spain, an<^ is a pan of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

WbelreisBantiyBay? GalwayBay? Donegal Bay? North Channel? Frith of Clyde i 
Soiway Frith? Irish Sea? St. George's Channel? Bristol Channel? English Channel? 

Strait of Dover? North' Sea? Ant, It borders on — , and is miles wide.~Zuyder 

Zee? TheWaiEa)? Frith of Forth ? Moray Frith? SkagerRack? Am. It separates tht 
northern part of Denmark from the southern part of Norway, and connects the Cattegat with 
the North Sea.— The Cattegat? Ans. It separates the norUieastem part of Denmark from 
the southwestern part of. Sweden, is connected with the North Sea by the Skager Rack, and 
with the Baltic ^ by the Sound, Great Belt, and Little Belt The Sonnd is the eastern, the 
Gwat Belt the middle, aiid Little Belt the western passage. 

Where is the Baltic S^a ? An$, It bonkrs on the eastern part of Sweden, the western part 
of Russia, the northern part of rrussia and Germany* and is 800 miles long.— Gulf of Dant- 
xio ? Gulf of Riga ? Gulf of Finland ? Gulf of Bothnia ? An». It is between the eastern 
part of Sweden and the western part of Russia, is the northern part of the Baltic Sea, and 
490 miles long* 



PBNINBULA8. 



Scandinavia, 
Jutland, • « 
Crime'a. • . 

Morea, . « 



9,25,40. 
39 S. E. 
72S.E. 
94 M. 



Itelv > 80,818. &S.W., 

Italy, . • • •{ 98N. W. 

Spain, 6c Portu- i ^^ q^ 
gal J 77, 89. 



riVIVSYTKAS. 



Sing we each Peninsula, 
European lands display ; , 
Seandinavia first is named, 
Jutland next, by Denmark claimed; 
See Crimea, (nearly square,) 
Russia holds dominion there. 



Thou, Morea, art a piece 

Of the classic ground of Greece ; 

Next we Italy salute,' 

Shaped, ('tis fancied,) like a boot; 
Spain and Portugal we call 
last and largest of tiiem alL 



Qtie«tton«.— What is a Penbsula ? Where is the Peninsbla of Scandinavia ? Ant. It ih 
in the northwestern part of Burope between the Baltic Sek and the Atlantic Ocean, comprisini 
Norway and Swedeu.^The Peninsula of Jutland ? Ant. It ia tha western part of Denmark 
having the North Sea on the west, the Skager Rack on the north, and the Cattegat and Baltic 
Sea on the east — Peninsula of Crimpa ? Ant, It is the southern part of Russia, and is nearly 
surrounded by the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof.— The Peninsula of Morea? Italy? Spain 
and Portugal? 



Iceland, . , . • 
Qualoef Island, 

SoroeJ Island. • , 
Sen'jf»n^ Island, 

Loffo'den Isles, • . 

Hin'doen Island. • 

Lan'goen Island, . 

Vigten Island, • , 
« Wb«n ihall we tiiree i 



5,6. 
2S. 
2M. 

ON.thelrg'st. 
8N.E.9N.W. 
8N.R.9N.W. 
8N.E. 
25 If. W. 

Dat again, &o. t ^< 



ISLANDS. 

Hit'teren Island. 



Funen Island, 
Zealand, • • 
Mo'en Island. 



Pal'ster Island, • 

Laa'landll Island, 
Lang'eiand Island^ 



1^'-' 



>lo. I so' -no. I sen' 



24 N, E, 

40 S. W. 

40 S. & s. w 

40 S., 55 N* 

65 N. 
155, next W. of 
> Falster Island 
} in order. 

•yaii. Ilaw'-iaod 
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Ru'gen 



KXT TO PSLTOH*t OOTLm MAFf, 

. ... J .1^*1 « Seroho Island. . 



Born'holm Islandi 
yOland Island, 

Gothland Island, 
Oesel'Island, • • 
Dago^lsland. • • 

Aland Island, • 

Karie Island, . • 

Cyprus Island. • 

Candia Island, • 

C&r'pathus Island, | 
pideof Rhodes. 



Serpho Island, 
Siphanto Island. 



Milo Island, « 
Ionian Islands,/ 



Isle of Samos, 
Isle of Patmos, 

Isle of Scio. .. 



40S.E. 
41 W. 

41 E. 

42 M. 
42 N. 
27 S. W. 
10 S. E. 
06 S. E. 

0gS.W.,04S.E.^^^^'^^°^' 

95, & N. E.of the Za^te Island, • 

Rpartof Can-Oephalonia, 
dm Island. 

96, & N. E. of [Ithaca Island. 
Carpathus. 

95, nearest M. 

96, nrat S. of Sa-lganta MaurafL, 
mos U 

96,nextN.W.of „ 
Samoa I. F^xo Island, 



« r . T 1 J ) 95, next S. of Scio 

Icana Island, . J r\. 



Metelin' Island, 
Lemhos Island, 

NegVdpont, • 

Skyro^sland, 
Tino'Island. . 



Myc'oni Island, 

Naxos Island, 
Parbs Island.. 



Corfu Island. 



Antip'aros Island, 

A'morgo Island 
Stampalia/'Island. 



'■I 



Andros Island, 
Syraflsland, . 

Zea^Island. . 



Island. Malta Island, • . 

^^t'x^-y ^^"^ ^ ^5^«»zo Island, , 
96 N. W. 

94,alargeI.nearP"^^i!?!i:?l^ ' 

the E.,&N.E. Sicily Island,, . 

coast of Greece. ^*P an Islands, . 

94. fe E. of Ne- Usti ccf Island. , 

gropont. Sardinia Island, < 

95 W. Corsica Island, < 

> 95. next S. E. of Elba Island. . < 

Tino I. Balearic Islands, 

> 95, next S. of Minorca Island, . 

Myconi I. Majorca Island. . 

i05, next W. of! ., — " ~ 
Naxos Island in^vi ca Island, 

order. 

95,thetwolargpst^iu,;;bre"t«;. ] 
next S. E. of 
NaxosLin order. 

94 E. 

94 E., next S. of 
Andros I. 
94,nextN.W.of 



Syral. 



Isle of LfOon, • . 
ScUly Islands, , 
Aldemey Island. 



Guemsey4sland, 

Sark Island, • , 
Jersey Island. 

€it6-no. /ttam-pth-lej. 



94, next W. of 

Syral. 
94,nextS.W.of 

Syral. 
94, next S. E. of 

Serpho I. 

04, the largest S. 

W. of Siphanto 

Island. 
94 S. & W., 03 

N. E. 
94 S. 

94 W. 
94W.,&nextN. 

of Zante I. 
94»&nextN.& 

of Cephalonia. 

94, & N. of Ce. 

phalonia, 6k W. 
^ofthcN.W.part 

of Greece. 
94N.W 
93 N. E. 

92 S. E. 
>92,nextN.W.of 
i Malta. 

92 S. of M. 

92 E., 93 W. 

92N.E.93N,W. 

92 N. 

79S.E.,91N.E. 

79 E. 

80W.,the largest 

00 N. & N. E. 

00 N. E. 

00 N. 
^00N.W,&S.W, 
J of Majorca. 

OO.&S.oflvica. 

OON.W. 

88S. E. 

64 N. E. 

65 N, 

66N.&S.W.of 

Aldemey I. 
65, & S. of Al. 

demeyin order. 



««-tel. Idah'-go. ein6t-«.leeii'. 4<k«<-ro. «te<.no. /ttam-pth-lej. gnei-nk, Aze^-ah. 
I thttr>me4ah. j The Ionian Islands, viz : Csri^, Zante, Cephalonia. Ithaca, Santft Maura. 

Paxo, and Corfu, constitute the Ionian Republic, under the protection of Great Bcitaia 
fteber'-e-go. isaB'Heh-mow<-rab. mooa'-U-kah. « for-men-tay'-rah •Bhern'-ze. 



Tl^ 



Jsleol Wight, 



62 S. E. 
&2,neartheN,W. 



Anglesea Island,. J eoast of Wales, 



[ale of Man. 



AcHil Island, . 

Hebrides Islands,'*' | 
Isile o f Skye. , 
Isle of Mull, . 



62 N. W. ' 
51 N.W.,50N 

E. 
36, all the Is. W, 

of Scotland. 
86 E. 
36, the largest I 

S. of Skye I. 

XSLAVBS. 



Lewis Island, 
North Uist^ . 

South Uist, . . 
Orkney lslands,t 

Mainland. . . . 



Shetland Islands, 
Mainland, . • • 
Faroe Islands. • 



36 N. E. 

> 36 M., the two 
( largest. 

37 N, 

> 37 N., the largest 
\ ofthe Orkney Is. 

22 S. E. 

> 22. the largest of 
( the Shetland U. 

21 M. 



1 



Am-MuU CAM, Ifimttr. 



Isles of Eurbpe,— 'tis our aim, 
Ail your titles to proclaim ; 
With cold Iceland we commence, ' 
And due eastwardly from thence, 
Qualoe Island sludl we view, 
Soroe, Senjen Islands toa 
2 
Then Lofib'den Isles we post 
On the bleak Norwegian coast; 
Hin'doen is first of these, 
Far away in northern seas; 
Lan'goen will then appear. 
Next for Vigten let us steer. 

Then let Hitteren be traced^ 
Funen m the Baltic placed ; 
Danish Zealand &rther west, 
Moen kland with the rest ; 
Falster's insulated ground 
Ib in Danish limits found. 
4 
Laaland, Langeland^ we gain. 
Both beiooging to Hw Dane ; 
Ragen is to Prussia due, 
fidmhotos, Denmark* falls to you ; 
Oland is in Swedish bounds, 
So are Gothland's fertile gronnda. 
. 6 
Now at Oeselj Isle we pause^ 
Near the Gulf of Riga's jaws; 
This and Dago» Aland too, 
To the hardy Russ are due ; 
. Karie Island we pass by, 
And away to Cyprus fly. 
6 
Now to Candia draw near. 
Next wiU Carpatbus appear; 
Rhodes our notice shall engage. 
Famed in the historic page ; 
Samos, (now by Turkey claim'd,) 
LoEewise is in history ramed. 

• Or Western leloade. 
f e'-ML 



Patmos, we approech thy ground, 
Consecrated and renown'd ; 
8cio mark, a Grecian Isle, 
Chios was its name erewhile; 
Next Icaria,l| shall be seen. 
Then the Isle of Metelin. 
8 
LemnoB, where the god of sleep 
Once was feign'd his court to keep^ 
This and Negrraont we note. 
Then to Skyro Island float ; 
Tino Island next we trace. 
Then to Myconi give place. 
9 
Naxos now is to be named, 
PftTos fbr its marble filmed ; 
Then Antipa'ros we view* 
AmoTffo, Stampalia toow 
Andros see with forests erown'di 
Sooth of this is S vra found. 

Now on Zea let us gaee, 

Thttmia then its shore dispkys; 

Then to Ser^f let us speed, 

And Sipinmto shall succeed ; 
Milo Island now survey, 
Blesa'd w^th a capacious bay. 
11 

Tlien Ionian Isles we show, 

Not ferffetting Cerigo ; 

In the cluster just review'd« 

Zante Island we include ; 
Cephalonia, Ithaca, 
Santa Maura too survey. 
12 

Paxo soon o'er ocean smiles. 

Smallest of Ionian Isles ; 

To the Island of Corfu, 

We a north-west course pursue; 
Pause at Malta now awhile, 
Then proceed to Gozzo Isle. 



t The Group. 
I OrNiouia. 



t hmg^eUand. 
YOrSenphua. 
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Then, north-westward let us go^ Next is Formentera met, 

And Pantelloria* show ; Southward of Ivica set ; 

Sicily, we reach thy shores, CoIumUretes Isles appear, 

v\^here the ^nd volcano roars ; Then to Leon Isle oraw near ; 

Isles of Lipari we see, Now to other seas we go, 

On the north of Sicily. And the Isles 0[ Bcilly show. 

14 17 
Then to Ustica we bound ; In the English Channel now 
See Sardinia's spacious ground ; Room for Aldemey allow ; 
North of this, nor far away, Guernsey in that channel view, 
Lies the Isle of Corsica ; Bark and Jersey Ishinds too ; 

Nearer to the Tuscan coast. Then the Isle of Wi^ht we 8can» 

Elba Island has its poet Anglesea and Isle of Mazi« 

15 18 
Balearic Mea we gain, Achil Island next we spy, 
Five their numb^, claim*d by Spain ; Hebrides, the Isle of Skye ; 
In this group Minorca view, Mull is seen amid the mist. 
Here we find Majorca too; ■ Lewis Island and North Uist ;i 

Here Ivicaf likewise see. South Uist next am^ears—all these 

Tis the smallest of the three. Rank among the Hebridea 

19 
Nespt on Orkney Isles we call. 
Mainland, largest of them all ; 
Shetland Islands then we view. 
And their chief call'd Mainland too ; 
Foioe Isles are next dispos'd. 
And the registry is closed. 

Qtt€seuMu>-»WhBt is an island f Whers is Iceland! Ans. It ia in the Atlantic Ocean 
west of Norway.--Qiialee and Soroe la f Ant. They are in ^e Arctic Ocean, near the nortb» 
west coast of Norway.^-Seqjen U LoffixUn Isles, including Ilindoen and Langoea Islands f 
VigtenU Hittaten I.? 

Where are Funen and Zealand IsJ Ana They are in the southwestern part of the Baltic 
Sea, between the southern part of Sweden and the eastem part of the Peninsula of Jutland, 
md separated bjr the Great Belt Funen w separated from the Peninsula of Jutland fay the 
Litde Belt, and Zealand from Sweden by the Sound.— Moen, Falster, Laaland, and Laiige- 

land laf An$. They are in » and south of Zealand.-^Rugen I.t Bomholm U Oland 

I? Gothland I.f Oeeel U Dago U Aland U Karlel.f Cyprus U Aim; It is in , 

south of the western part of Turkey in Asia4--Candia I.f Carpathus I.? Isle of Rhodes! 
Samoa Patnios, Scio, Icaria, Metelin, and Lenmos lat Am. They an in the eastem parr<if 
the Archipelago, near the western coast of Turkey in Asia. 

Where is NegTopont t Ant^ It ia in the western part of the Archipelago* near the eastern 
coast of Greece.— Skyro I.f Tino, Myconi, Nazio, Paros, Antiparos, Amorgo. Stampaiia, 
Andros Syou Zea. Thermia. Serpho, Siphanto, and Milo laf Aml They arS in the Archipe- 
lago* north of Candia. 

Where are the Ionian laf via., Cerigo» Zante, Ce|dmlonia, Idiaca, Sanui Manm. PaxD» and 
Corfu f Ata. Cengo is in the Mediterranean Sea, near the southern eoaat of Greece, aad 
Zante, Cephalonia, Ithaca, Santa Maura, Pazo, and Corfu, are also in the Mediterranean Sea*, 
near the western coast of Greece, and the southwestern coast of Turkey. 

Malta I.f Go»o I.f Pantellariaf Sicily I.f Lipari laf Ustica I.f - Sardinia I.f Corsica I.f 
Elba I.f Where are the Balearic la viz., Minorca, Migorca, Ivica and FOrmenteref Cotum* 
bretes laf Isle of Leon f Scilly laf Alderney, Guernsey, Sark, and Jersey I&f Isle of Wight f 
Anglesea laf Isle of Manf Achil I.f Where are the Hebrides la. viz., Skye, MuU, Lewis. 
North Uist, Soath Uist, &c.f Orkney Is.f Mamland f Am. It is the largest of the Orkney 
(a Shetland laf Mainland f Faroe laf 

• pan-tel-lah-ree'sh. f e-vee'sak t wist. 
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North Cape, . . 2 E. 

Cape Sviatoi,* . 14 N. W. 

Cape'Matapan/ • 94 S. 

Cape di Leu'ca, • 98 N. 

Cape Pas'sato. . 93 S. W, 
Cape Sorel'lo, 

Cape Teula'da.* 
fibpe Carbona'To.<^ 



CAPBS. 

Cape Palos.** , 



Cape de Gatt, . 89 S. of M. 

1 88-in Spain near 
Cape Trafalgar', V £he,S. part of th 

J I. of Leon. 
Cape St. Vincent. 88 S. W. 



Cape Corsoi . • 
Cape Su Martin, 



92 M. 
>91, the most S. 
\ point of the 1. 
) of Sardinia. 
i 91, the most S 
> E. point of the 
) I. of Sardinia, 

79-.theN. point The Naze, 

of Corsica. 
90 N. W., an E. 

point of Spain, 

CAPXB. 



89 E. 



Cape Carvoeiro,« 
Cape Finisterre/ 
Cape Ortegal', • 
Cape la Hogue, • 
LaAds End, • . 
Cape Clear. • . 
Cape Wrath, . . 



North Cape. 



88 N. W. 
76 W. 
76 N. W. 

65 N. 

51 S. E. 

51 S. W. 

37 N. W. 

89— the S. W. 
point of Nor- 
way. 

6M. 



Now the Capes European melodiously sound, 
And cold North Cape is first in this caMogne found ; 
Then to Lapland proceeding, Cape Sviatoi* scan, 
On the souui of Morea we nnd Matapan. 

Cape di Leuca and Cape Spartivento appear, 
* Am to Pas'saro Cape we shall speedily steer ; 

Cape Sq^IIo and then Cape Teulada are traced. 
On the south of Sardinia the last shall be placed. 

3 
Then to Cape Carbcma'ro northeastwardly sail, 
And Cape Corso in Coi^ica's Island we iiail ; 
Now we haste to St Martinis, (a Spanish Cape that ;) 
Then we pass by Cape Pake to reach Cape de Gatt 

4 
On Ifae Spanish coast too, we ^all find Trafidgar', 
Tis a name much rtnown*d in the annals of war ; 
Cape St Viycent and Cape Carvoei'ro explore. 
Both are found upon Portugal's westernmost shore. 

On the west coast of Spain we behold Finisterre, 
And to Ortegal Cape then more northward repair ; 
Cape la Ho^ue we behold, then for England we steer, 
There Lana*8 Elad we see, and in Erin Cape CAear. 

6 
Now away let us speed o*er the rough ocean path, 
Till we find, on the north coast of Scotland, Cape Wrath ; 
Next we come to the Nase, which may signify '^nose," 
Thence proceeding to Iceland, with North Cape we close. 
QMiCRmt.— What is a cape f Where is North Cape T Ans. It it a northern point of If or- 
wy, extfnding into the Arctie Ocean.— C Smtd t CMatapanT CdlLeoca! C.( 

»<kh*toi. i leo>lali'«aalu • kar-bo-ntli'*ralk. ipah'-loee. •ewto«'*«*f» 
f aa-l*H«k' . g Anb7*t Oangliteff, Bay a Bnionm 4be, 
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fCDtof CPUMTof ::.Soienof CTenladat aCarixmar t CConof CStMartint C 
Paloa? C. de Gatt? C. Traftlgar f C. St Vinoent? C. Carvoeifot C. FinMenet a Ortcgat 
CkHogner Land's Endt CCkart CWiathf TheNaief North Capef 



Dovrefield* Mts., 
Scandinavian , 
Range, • . • | 
Ural Mta. . • • 

Erzgebirge^Mts., 

Bohemian Mts., . \ 

Carpathian Mts, 
^ Balkan' Mts. . . 
Mt. £tna«« • • 
StTP m'boli.^' . . 

A.p'onnine Mts., « 

Mt. Vesuvius,* and 
The Alps. ; 



HOU1«TAIN0. 

. Cevennes«Mts., 
Auvergne'<^Mts., 
Montserrat.' , 



Sierra Nevada,' 



39N.,.24S.&B.( 
! 25, 9, 10. 
'34,18. 

55S. B. 

► 68 N. & N. E.,iMt. Mulahacen', 
; 69N.W. I 

70 N. 45 S. E. 

81, Q2, 83. 

92 E. 93 W. IT, , , „^ 

93 N. W, jTol^^ Mts., 

1 79 N. E., 80, 8S1 Sierra EstreUa,f 
S.&S.W.,93N.Mts.ofCasUle.> 



Sierra Morena.* 



L 



Cantabrian Mts., 



Mt. Blanc« , 

Vosges Mts.,** 
Jura Mts. . . 



W. 

80 S. E. 

} 79 N., 67 S. & S.;Pyr'enees Mts. 
; E., ess. &S.E.|Sno wden Mt. . , 
1 67 S. W— in thejCheviot Hills, , 
. N. W. part of Grampian Hills, - 



I Sardinia. 
67 M. & N. 
67M.&S.W. 



Mt. Hecla.* 



78 N. E. 

66 S., 78 N. 

78 S. ' 

89 S. 
|89-*the highest 
> peak of the Si- 
) erra Nevada* 

88 E., 89 M., & 

i W. 

1 88 W. & N. E; 
89 N. W. 
76 S., 88 N. W. 
I 77 S. W., 7« S. 

i E. 

76N., 77N. ' 
78 M. &W.,77E. 
52 W. 

37 S. 
37 W. 

!20— in the S.part 
of Iceland^ 
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XOiriTTAIVS. 
An— f>iMi OrUfUanitlcff MmUaiut. 



The European mountains. 

To harmonize we try ; 
May poesy her fountains 

Of flowing verse supply ; 
At Dovrefielda she glances 

In Norway's chill domain, 
Then eastwardly advances 

To Scandinavia's chain. 
2 
Now let our observation 

To Ural Mountains change ; 
Then be its destination 

To Erzgebirge* range. 
Bohemian Mountains murky. 

The proud Carpathian chain, 
And Mounts Balkan' in Turkey, 

Successively we gain. 
8 
The fanciful spectator 

To Etna now may go, 
And Strom^boli's red crater, 

Forever in a glow. 

c Or Dofrafi«ld. 
/ •< Snow-claui Ridge 
•r r«li*nay-Yab'*<la]i 



i eru-geh'beer'eeh. 
» hmo'tKyf-nah, leMrel'-yahi 
/moolah ak-then'. 



The Apennines extending 

Through Italy, behold ; 
Then see the Alps ascending, 

All comfortless and cold. 
4 
Vesuvius, sometimes blazing, 

With heaving pains is vex'd ; 
Mount 31anc, thy height amazing, 

Shall claim our notice next 
See Vosges'f and Jura standing . 

With aspects grim and stern, 
Cevennes high peaks commanding, 

And Mountains of Auvergne. 
5 
Lo Montserrat Impending 

Above the grassy plain ; 
Nevada* see ascending, 

The famous ** snow-clad chain." 
And now, admired by many, 

Behold Mulahacen ;^ 
Next onward to Morena, 

We urge our flight again. ■ 

c Volcano. dyoitt. ••a-venn'. /o«>«m 
J kafiee/ ' ikThtf gterra Nevada, §¥ 



» . 7 

Teredo Mqantoins Spanish Now in imagination. 

Some notice will invite; • The Pyreneies we seek ; 

And as the wpors vanish, And Snowden's elevation, 
' £strella is in sight* Sou^ Britain's tallest peak. 

Our course shall now be taken The Cheviot^s summits taper, 

To Castile Mounts in S^in ; The Grampian's lost in mist, 

Nor shalt thou be forsaken, And Hecla, wrapp'd in vapor, 

lienown'd Canta'brian chain. Are lost upon t^e list. 

QuesftoRs.— Wh^t is a mountain t Where are the Dovrefiekl Mca? An*. They are in the 
southern part of Norway, extending northeast and southwest— The, Scandinavian Range 7* 
Ans. It is between Norway and Sweden* extending northeast and southwest, and is 7500 feet 
high. Ural Mta* An», They are an extensive chain between Roasia and Siberia, extending . 
norih aikd aouth, and are 4000 feet high. £rzgebirge Mts. ? Ant. They «{e between the 
northwestern part of Austrii^lEind the southeastern part of SaiEOny, extending northeast and 
southwest, and are about 100 miles long and 3900 feet high. 

Where are the Bohemian Mt&? Ans, Theyiare between , extiending , and are 

4500 feet high.~Carpathian Mts.! Ans, They el:tend through the northern and northeastern 
part of Austria, form die boundary between th«i southeastern part of Austria and a part of 
Turkey, and are from 6000 to 9000 feet higb— Balkan Mta? Ans. They are a chain of 
mountains in Turkey, commencing near the Gulf of Vedice and extending eastward to the 
Black Sea throwing off branches to ths north and south, and are 700 miles long.— Mt Etna I 
Ans. It is a volcanic mountain in the eastern part of the Island of Sicily, and is 10,870 feet 
high.— Strom'boHt Ans, It is a volcanic mountain on one of the Lipari Islands, nearly 3000 
tect high. It has glowed incessantly for 2000 years, its flames are seen at night 100 miles dis- 
tant, and it s^es as a light-house to sailors in the Mediterranean. 

Where are the Apennines f Ans, They extend through the whole length of Italy from 
northwest to southeast, and a)» from 6000 to 10,000 feet high.— Mt. Vesuvius f Ans. It is a 
volcanic mountain in the Kingdom of Naples, 10 miles nearly £. of Naplesk the capiud, and is 
3,890 feet high.— The Alps! Ans. They form part of the boundary between France and Sar- 
dinia, psss through the northwestern part of Sardinia, form part of the boundary between 
Sardinia and Switzerland, pass through the southern part of Switzerland, form part of the 
boundary between Switzerland, and Lombardy and Venice, and then divide into two ranges, 
one of which extends eastward into Austria, die other, forming most of the boundary between 
Lombardy and Venice, and Austria, terminates near the northern extremity of the Gulf of 
Venice They are one of the most extensive, and the highest mountain range in Europe.— 
Mount Blanc f Ans. It is in the northwestern part df Sardinia, and is 15,748 feet high, the 
highest peak of the Alps, and the most elevated mountain in Europe. 

Where are the Vosges Mt&? Ans, They are in , and are 4,500 feet high.— Jura Mtaf 

Ana. They are — -, and are 5,300 feet high.— Cevennee Mts.! Am. They are in — , and 
are 5,300 feet high.- Auvergne Mts.? Ans. They are in — , and are 6,470 feet high.— Mont- • 

serratf Ans. It is in , and is 3,937 feet high.— Sierra Nevada! Ans. They are in 

extending , Mt Mulahacen? Atis. It is the highest peak of the Sierra Nevada, and is 

11^58 feet high.— Sierra Morenaf Ans. They are in -^ — , extending , and are 5.883 

feet high.— Toledo Mts.! Ans. They are in » extending ^ Sierra Estrella f They 

tre in — , extending ^ and are 8,520 feet high.— Mta of Castile f Ans. T]»ey are in 

— , extending . Cantabrian Mts.1 Ans. They are in ^ extending , and ars 

11,200 feet high. 

Where are the Pyrenees Mt&T Ans. They forin the botmdary between . extending 

from the Ba}^ of Biscay tp the Mediterranean, and are 11,318 feet higb— Snowden Mt.? Ans 
It is in — , and is 3.571 feet high— Cheviot Hills! Ans, They form part of the boundar|f 
between — , and are 2,658 feet high.— Grampian Hills ! Mt. Hecla 1 See page 29. 

* Bolbi applies the namo ** Scandinarian C^ain** to the great moontain range whieh commene«t 
in the S. part of Norww^aod runt N. £., ibrmiJig N. of the 43d parallels tho boundarjr between 
Norway and Sweden. The Dovrefield mountains con&prlM the higiiest part of this chain in Nav> 
way. though the nan»o is sometimes erroneously applied to the whole range. (See D&vjucfucus is 
Baidwm't Gazeteer.) 
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Lake Mioseny* . 
Lake Wener, . 
JL/ike Wettww . 
Lake Malar, • . 
Lake Silian, . . 
Lake Storsion. . 
Lake Ena're, , 
Lake Imandra)^ . 
Lak eUleS. . , 

, Lake Kal'la, • , 
Lake Pu'ru% 

. Lake Top. • < 
LakeOne'ga/ , 
Lake Ladoga,^ . 
Lake Ilmen'. < 



25 a W. 
40 N. 
40N.E.41N,W 



41 N. 

25S.E. 

25N.E. 


Lake Gaida. 
Lake Como, . . 
Lake Luga'no/ . 


UN. 
12 M. 


Lake Maggiore/ 
Lake Constance, 


28 N. 
28 M. 


lAke Lucerne'. . 


28 E. 

29 N. E. 
29 E. 


Lake Zurich. . . 
Lake Geneva,* . 


29 S. W. 
44 W. 


LakeNeufiitchel'. 



Lake Peipus,' 
Piatten-See, . 
Lake Cela'no.* 



43 N. of M. 
69 M. 
80 £. 

68 S. W. 

67 S. E. 
) next W. of Coma 
\ in order, 

67 E. 

> 67, in the interior 
\ of Switzerland. 

> 67, next N. E. of 
( L. Lucerne. 

67 S. W, 
67, next N. of U 
Geneva. 



IiJLKXB. 

Kor-TU Mt tr§ Bmiu M99. 
1 

Now the kkes, yes the heautiful lakes we recite. 

All the lakes which in Europe are seen ; 
And first Lake Miosen oar ejres shall delight, 
Then Lake Wener most &ir and sereae^ 
In Swedish ground Lake Wetter lies* 
And there I^e Malar charms our eyes; 
Lake Silian, lake Storsk>n, open to sigfal, ^ 

The9 Enare, Imandra we meet 

2 
Lake Ule&, Lake Ealla, Lake Purus^ Lake Top» 

All of these and Onega we note ; 
Then awhile at Ladoga perhaps we may stop, 
And a line to Lake Ilinen devote. 
Lake Peipus^ is large in size, 
*Midst Russia's frozen fields it lies, 
Now a glance let the muse upon Platten See drop, 
On Cela'no in fiinc/ we float 
3 
Then a place for Lakes Garda and Como prepare. 

Next thy station, Lugano^ we tell ; 
Lake Maggiore/ (" the large lake,*') thy place we declare, 
As ancient Verba'nus known well ; 
And now to Switzerland we tui% 
See Constance, Zurich, and Lucerne; 
Lake Geneva our musical honors shall share. 
And we finish with Lake NeufchateL^ 

Qneftiofuir-What it a lakef Whers is LakeMioaent Xna. It is in the aontheastfem ' 
fvt of Norway.— L. Wener ? Am. It is in the aouthwestem: part of Swedea^L. Vtettn 
U Malar! L. Silian? L.StorBion{ L. Enare? L-Imandrat L.Ulea! L. KaUa? L. Funis 
L. Top? L. Onega? L. Ladoga? L, Ihnen? I* Feipot? Platten See? L. Celano? I* ^Garda? 
L.Cemo? L. Lugano? L.Maggi0n? L-Codstanoet L.Lttcenel L. Zurich? L. Geneva? 
L. Neufcbatel? 

^mm^-mn. fte-man'-drah. alad^'-ga. 4 pa'-e-pooet a eka74a)i'iio. /leo*ca^'<«a. 
^^ / mad-jo'-iay. hwtUuuok iamUfth-^'. 



simoPB. 
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BzvBaa. 



Glommen R: 
Clara Riveri 
Dahl River. 
Ljusne^R., 
In'dals R., 
An'german 

River. • . 
U'mea* R., 
8kelleftea 

River, . • 
L u'lea R. • 

Kalix R., . 
Tor'nea R., 
K em'i R. . 
Ijo* River, . 
U'lea R., . 
Onega R. . 

Dwina R., . 

Vaga^R., , 
SookhonaR. 

Yoog« R., . 

Vitchdg'da 
River. , . 
Pine'ga R. ^. 

Mezene^R., 

Vash'kaR., 
. P etcho'ra R. 

Volga R., . 
Kama R., . 
Vi atka R. , 
Vetlooga R., 
Oka R., , , 
Moskwa R. . 

Mocksha R. 
Soora R., 

DooR. . 



Milos 
in 

length. 
250 
250 
300 
200 
150 

200 
300 
175 
200 
225 
275 
175 

200 
100 
825 

700 

250 
375 

200 

300 
350 

425 

200 

625 

2100 

900 
450 
225 
650 
250 
150 
325 

1000 
300 



Medvieditsa 
River, . < 



a lanof '-nay. *«in 



Loettion on the Hap. 

26W..40N.W. 
40 N., 25 S, 
26S.,25S.E. 

25 E., 26 W, 
26M.,25N.E. 

J26N.W.&M, 
26N.E, 

9 S. E. • 
9E., lOS.W, 

10 W. & S. 

10 E. 

11 W. 

iim:&s.w. 

28 N. W. 
SO N. S. 

31N.W.&E., 
;32W. 

81 M. 

81 S. E. 

47 N.W. 32 S, 

|32E.,33S.W, 
31N.E. 

32N.E.,15S. 

W. 
32M.&N.W. 
34, 16. 

75,62,46,44 M. 
47 S. E. 48 S. 
i &N. 
47 E. 
47 W. 
46 S., 60 N. 
45 S. 

61 N. 

61E.,62.N.W. 

74M.&N.W,, 

;60S.E.&N.W, 

! 61 S. E. 



Khoper R., 
Voronezh'R. 


Miles 
in 

"^ 

116 


Dojietz R., . 


450 


Dniepei^R., 


1000 


Desna R. , 


400 


Pripeta R,, , 
BoffR., . . 
Dmester*R. 


425 
425 
500 

1700 


Danube R., 


Pruth R., , 
Ser'ethR. - 


400 
250 


Aluta* R., • 


200 


Thoisa^R., . 
Maros*R. • 


450 
800 


March R., • 


150 


laer'R., • . 


160 


Inn R.. • • 


800 


DraveR., . 


400 


Muhi*R., . 


200 


Save R. • . 


400 


Morava R., 
Maritza R., 
VaWar'R.. . 


225 
200 
150 


Adige»R., . 


200 


Po R., • . 


425 



Location on the Sf ap: 

61 S. . ' ' • 
60 E. 

74W.,73N. 
72 S. E; As N,, 
59 W., 44 9k " 
59E.&«.'VV; 

58 M. 

72W.,71N.R 

7lE.,70N.tL 
>83 N» W., 82 
VN.,69M.«7E. 

71 M, & & • 

71 S. W. 

?82N*JS.,7ftS. 
i E 

76W.&S.W., 
70S. 

69 N» • , 

> 68 M., flows N. 
>d£N.E. into the 
) Dani\be. -• 
} 68 M., flows E. 
>.N. & N,E. into 
) the Danube. 

1 68 a of E., 69 

S.E.&S.ofW^ 
, rises in 68 by 
two branches, 
flows S. E. into 
the Danube. ' 
i69W^ 68 E., 

> flows E.&S.E. 
) into the Drave. 

69 S.W. & S. 
82.M.&N.W. 
83 S. W. 
82 M. & S. 
68 S.W., flow* 
^S. W. &S. E. 
into the Gulf of 
Venice. 

80 N. 67S.& 
S.E. 



» ■ 
I 



Swedifh sounds like the 'English «. 
Jl nees* ^ter. i or Atoota. / ticar 
11 



«e^o, 
k or Maroseh. 



ilTah'gfth. awJaii^ 
I «4-zer. 
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XXY TO PBLTOir's OVTLIIVB HATS. 



Tiber R. 



'An^ R% 



l()K>Ae B., . 



SaoD^R. 



EbroR., 
Guadalaviar 
Hiver, 
Se gura B. 

Glia<klquiviT 
* Rhrer, - 
GuadianaR., 
T agOsR, 
Mondego R., 
Douro* R., . 
Mi nho^R. , 

Gironde R., 
• 

Garonne R.. 

DordogneR, 

Lot R. i. , 
Tarn R. , . 

Loire'R. 



Vieane*R, 
CherOR. , . 

Allier«. 

Seine*R., 
Marae R., « 

Scheldt* R. 



Meuse R.» 



MUes 
in t 

tongth. 
ld(j 

150 



679 

200 
400 
125 

Its 

350 

425 
575 
125 

50« 
200 

875 

d25 

150 

225 
150 

675 

200 
250 

225 

475 
250 



Loeation on the Map. 

90 M. 

\) 80,mtheN.part 
I [ of Tuscany, 
^ *78 N. E., 67 

S. W., flows 
'through Lokel 

Geneva. 

67W.,66S.E. 

78 aw., 77 M. 

? 89N.E.,77S.R 

89N. &N.EJ 

?88S.E.,89W, 

88 M., 89 N. 
83 N. 

76S. &S.W. 
>77W.,76S,of 

76 M. 

including the 
Garonne, 65 S, 
E., 78 N. W. 
''77N.E.,78N. 
W.,Source near 
M. 
78N.W. 

and next S. 

ofDordogne 

order. 
) 65 E.,66 M. & 
SS.E. 

66 S. W. 
) 66 S. & W., 
> flows N. & W, 
) into the Loire. 

66 S., flows N. 
into the Loire. 
66N.W.&R 

67 W., 66 E. 
)53S. E., in the 

200|>N. W. of Bel- 

7 gium. 

>67W.,66N.E, 
*"" ^54S.W. 



Rhine R., 

Moselle B. 

r- 

Neckar R., 

Mayn^R., 
E ms B. . 

W^eerRT, 

Fulda R., 

ElbeR.. 



Saale'R., 
Mulde^R., 
M oldatt»R . 
Spree*R., 
O'der R., 
W artai^ R . 

Vistula R., 

Bugi?R^ • 
Niemen R. 

Vilia'-R., 
Duna R., 

Neva R. . 



Volkof'R., 
Masta'R., 

Barrow R. 



44N.W.d5N. 
44 e.&N.cf M. 

151, m the S. E. 
part of Ireland, 
flows S. into thk 
Atlantic. 

51 W, & M. 
} 51, next N. of 
S Dublin. 
i37S.W.,flowfc 
} N. W. into the 
} Firth of Clyde 

. -,o, illwtr. •Tc-en'-na, /share, ^al-le-ay. Jksaiw 

for-Schelde. jfmine. kfboi'-dah. Iiah'-Ie. «mool'.doh. a mol'-dow. t^praj. p9t 
Wanha. f boog. r Tc^-le-ah. 



Shannon R., 
Bo3me R., 

.Clyde B, 



ikilei 

in 
length. 

960 
275 



150 

225 

175 
300 
100 

700 
150 
125 
175 
275 
475 
225 

550 

250 
400 

125 
450 

35 

125 
200 

100 

225 
100 

75 



Location on the Map. 

>67M.&N.,54 

is.&W.,53E. 

e7N.W.,54S. 

67 N. E. in the 
W.partofWir- 
' temburg, 6& N. 
part of Baden. 
54S.E„67N. 
E., 68 N, W, 
54 M. 

54 E. dc S. B. 
54S. E. 

J54N.E.,55M. 
J&S.E.,56S.W. 

55 M. ^ S. 
>65S.,&;aextE. 
\ of Saale B. 

68N.E.,55S.E. 

65M.,E.,&S.E. 
>55N.E.&E., 
\ 56 S. W. & S. 
. 56 M. & W. 

>66E,,57W.4» 
JS.W. 

57 M. & S. E. 

42S.,5TN.E 
>58N.W.,42S. 

49 S. 
) 44 N. W., St 

> Petersburg is 
S situated on it. 



aaostf. ftorDuero. emeen'-yo. 



SUSO^B, 



S3 



Spey R., 



Tay R., , 



Miles 

in 
length. 

100 



125 



l<ocati6n on the Mep. 

) 37 M., flows N, 
VE. & N. into 
) Moray Firth. 

)37W.,fJowsS. 
VE.&E. into the 
) North Sea. 



t Miles I 

I in Locauon on <he Map. 

length. 

> I ) 37 S., flows E. 
Tweed R. .' aOO, > into the North 
Sea. 
• 52N.E.,63N; 

iw. 

► 6^S.E.,68S. 

;w. 

62 M. 



HumberR.J 150, 

Thames R»* 225j 
Severn R. .' 20o! 



/ ' RiyzRa. • ' 

Ye European Rivers fiiir, To Khoper, Voronezh advance. 

Our verse your varied charms extols, There Donetz, Dnieper, Desna, see ; 

In northern climes commencing, where At Pripets, Bo|f, and Dniester glance, 
The swift Norwegian Glommen rolls. Then, IHrnabe, let us turn to thee. 
2 10 

Clara and Dahl In Sweden rise, Pruth from the proud Carpathian Mounts 

Therp Ljusne'* likewise has itb source ; Onward to meet the Danube glides ; 



There Indals' ^w the muse espies. 

And, Ang'erman, thy rapid course, 
d 
Sweden, with rivers richly bless'd, 

U'mea and Skellef tea claims, 
Delights in Lulea's sparklmg crest. 

And Kalix, as a favorite, names. 
4 
To Tor'nea River next attend. 

And Kem'i, watering Russian ground ; 



Sereth, and then Aluta's ^nnts 

Pour forth their tributary tides. ' ' 
11 
The 7%eissi| and Maros likewise go 

To meetwithDanube's ff list'ningwave; 
Thither the March and Iser flow, 

And thither speed the Inn and Drave 
IS 
To Turkish lands we now draw near. 

The Rivers Muhr and Save pass by 



A fflance on Ijof River bend. Then shall Morava's stream appear. 

Then to the banks of Ulea| bound. And soon Maritza meets the eye. 

6 13 

Onega to the White Sea flows. Next Vardar, AdigelT are feund, 

There Dwina's mouth we see expand ; And then jhe famed Italian Po ; 



Next Vaga swollen by Russian snows. 

And swifl Sookhona shall be scann'd. 
6 
Add Yoo^, Vitchegda tb the train 

Of Dwina's tributary streams ; 
Then see Pinega and Mezene} 

Reflect the languid solar beams. 
7 
Vashka, Petcho^ra next we reach. 

And Volga, Russian Rivers aH ; 
See Kama and Viatka,— -each 

Is found in Volga's stream to fidL 
8 
Now to Vetlooga we pass on. 

To Oka, Moskwa, Mocksha haste ; 
Vext languid Soora and the Don, 

And ly^vieditsa may be traced. 



See Tiber, (Roman stream renown'd,) 

And then to Tuscan Arno go. 
H 
Next^^e behpld impetuous Rhone, 

Proceeding southward to the main, 
Eastward in France we find the Saone, 

But £bro flows through fields of Spain. 
15 
Lo Guadalaviar most pure, 

Segura, Guadalquivir, see ; 
Traee Guadiana's source obscure. 

Then, Tagus, let us turn to thee. 
16 
Mondego claims a transient glance^ 

To Douro, Minho then pass on ; 
Next on the western coast oi France^ 

Gironde we reach, and fair Garonne 



* b-oot'ae, to be pror.onnced in two tyllablei, almost like lyoos'nee. 
t a in Swadiib lounat like the Engliah #. f mez-ain'. | t 

«• tenia. 



t ee'ifD. 
falrde-ie. 



«4 

17 21 - 

Two tributaries to the last, Lo Rivers, Mulde, Moldan, Spree, 

The names Dordogne and Lot obtain ; Then Oder's winding coarse behold ; 
Tarn, Loire,Vienne, and Cher are paa^'d, Warta and Yis'tula we see, 
To reach the Allier* and Seine. And Bug and Niemen's torrent bold. 

18 22 

Mame likewise runs thro* Gallic ground, Vilia and Duna are surveyed, 

.But Scheldt to Belgium we assign; And Neva, swollen by Russian 
Thy name, oh Mouse, the muse sluiU snows; 

sound, Here icy Volkof is displayed, 

And celebrate. the glorious Rhine. And there the languid Masta flows. 

*19 23 

Rhine's tributary stream, Moselle, From these to verdant Erin leap, 

Pursues its course o'er Prussian plaini^ And reach the Barrow'sCTassy side ; 
^ Of German Neckar next we tell, Shannon and Boyne shall &'m keep^ 

And Mayn poetic note obtains. But Caledonia boasts her Clyde. 

20 24 

To North; Sea, Ems and Weser run, The Spey and Tay to Scotland &11, 

And Fulda into Weser pours ; On Scottish borders Tweed is traced ; 

The German Elbe we must not shun, But Humber, Thames, and Severn, all 
Nor scorn to tread on Saale'sf shores. In English limits are embraced. 

Que*fton«.— What is a river? Where is Glommen Rivert Am, It rises in the Dovrefield 
Mountains^ flows first a southeasterly, then a southerly course into the Skager Rack* and is 
£50 miles long.— Clam R.f Dahl R.f Ijusne R.? Indals R.? Angeiman R.f Umea R.f 
SkellefteaR.! LuleaR-f KalixR.! TomeaR.? KemiR.t lijoR.! Ulea R.f Onega R.f 
Dwina R f Ana, It rises in the northeastern interior of Russia, flows a general northwesterly 
course into the White Sea, and w 700 miles long. 

Where is Vaga R.t Sookfaona R.? YooglLt VitchegdaR.? PinegaRT MesseneR? Vashka 
R.? Petchora R.I Volga R.f Ana. It rises in the western interior of Russia. flows first a south- 
easterly, then a northeasterly, then a southeasteriy, then a southwesterly, sod lasdy a south- 
easteriy course into the Caspian Sea, and is 2100 miles long.~Kama R.? •Viatka R.? Vei> 
looga R.f Oka R.f Moskwa R.r Mocksha R.? Soora Rf Don R.f Medvieditsa R.? 
Khoper R.? Voronezh R.I Donetz R.I Dnieper R.f Desna R.f Pripets R.f Bog RJ 
Dniester R.f 

Where is the Danube R.f Ana, It fees in Baden, flows first a northeastly, then a south- 
easterly, then an easterly, then a southerly, then a southeasterly, then an easterly, then a north- 
easterly, and lastly Sn easterly course into the Black Sea, passing through Wurtemborg, Ba- 
varia, Austria, and Turkey, forming part of the boundary between Austria and Tuiju|r, 
Turkey and Russia, and is 1700 miles long.— Pruth R.? Sereth R! Aluta R.? 

Where is Theiss R.f Maros BJ M^rch R.f ^ser R.? Inn R.? Drave Rf Mubr R.T 
Save R.t Morava R.f Maritza R.? Vardar R.f Adige R.? Po R.I Tiber R.f Amo R.? 
Rhone R.t Saone R.? EbroR.f GuadaUviar R.I SeguraR.! Guadalquivir R.f Guadiana 
R.f Tagus R.f Mondego R.? Douro R.? Minho R.? Gironde R.! Garonne R.f Dardogne 
R.r LotR.f TamRf Loire R.? VienneR. Cher R.7 AUierRf Seine R.t Mame Ri 
Scheldt R.? Meuse R.I Rhine R.f Moselle Rf Neckar R^ Mayn R7 

Where is Ems R? Weser R.7 FuMa R? Elbe Rf Saale Rf Mulde Rf Moldau R? 
Spree R.! Oder Rf Warta R.r Vistula Rt Bug R.t Niemen Rf Vilia Rf Duna Rf 
NevaRf Volkof R.f Masta R.f Barrow Rf Shannon Rf Boyne Rf Clyde Rf Spef 
Rf itiyRf Tweed Rf Humber Rf Thames Rf Severn Rf 

• sl-e-ay. t sahleh. 



ASIA, 

Square mflo. 16,000,000.— PopoUtioii, 450,00Q/)00.— Poil to sq. m., 2a 

1. Asia is the largest and most populous grand division of the globe. . 

2. It was the seat of some of the most powerful empires of antiquity 
and the cradle of civilization, learning, and the arts. 

8. Asia was the theatre of nearly all the great and interesting events 
recorcied in the Bible. Here our first parents were created ; here lived the 
patriarchs and pn^hets f here the ark rested afler the flood ; and here our 
Saviour was bom, lived, and died. 

4. The Asiatics are noted for transmitting their customs, manners, and 
institutions, unaltered, from age to age ; and for centuries they have ap- 
parently made little advancement in the arts and sciences. 

5. Asia is distinguished for the variety and value of its products^ It 
supplies other countries with tea, produces the most fragrant plants, the 
most delicious fruits, many of the most valuable drugs, and the finest gums, 
spices, and perfumes. In the quantity, variety, and beauty of its gems, 
and in the richness of its metals, it excels all other parts of the ea?th. 
The southern part conceals in its bosom the most beautiiful diamonds, whiKS 
its waves flow over the purest pearls and corals. 

QifefftoRA— 1. What is the comparative iize and population of AsUf 2. What was it 
iormerlyf 3. What events occuned there? 4. For what are the Asiatics noted! 5. For 
what is Asia distmguiahed f With what does it supply other countries ? In what does it ex- 
cel all other parts of the earth f What ocean on the N.? On the E.? ontheS.? What grand 
division of the earth on the W. & N. W.f What mountains divide Asia from £urope on the 
N. W.? Am. The Ural or Oural* Mta What grand division on the S. W.? Am. Africa. 
What sea separates Asia from Africa f Ana, The Red Sea. What isthmus connects Asia 
with Africa? Atu, The Isthmus of Suez, (63 & W.) 

1 

Land of the East ! what great events upon thy records shine ! 
Stupendous works of Providence and gifls of grace divine ! 
In Asia, on the holy mount, Heaven's mandates were revealM, 
In Asia too, on Calvary, was our redemption seal'd. 

2 
There Eden smiled, where misery now extends a horrid shade, 
There most demded men abide where man was perfect made; 
The land which gave religion birth, idolatry maintains, 
And where the sun of science rose, the night of ignorance reigns. 

• It thould \ % obMTved that a larve namber of the names of Asia and Africa (as well as many 
In Russia) are Aften written variously, even bv tlie best geo^aphers. We would particularly re- 
fer those teaehers who may be desirous of understanding this important but somewhat perplexing 
subject, lo the **Tablb ov Diffxrxnt Spxllinos," at the end of the Introduction, in Baldwin's Pro* 

eing Gazetteer ; and also to the remarks on pp. S8 and SO of the same werk. 
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KSV TO PELTON 8 OUTLINX MAPS. 



Siberia,* the capital is < 
Omsk ' 

Chinese Empire, com- 
prises four divisions. 

1. China, the capital 
is Pekin' 

2. Thibet,! the capi- , 
tal is Lassa. • • • 

3. Chinese Ta^tary, 
inhabited by roving 
Tartara • . « • 

4. Core'a, the capital, 
Kingkita'o* • 

Bmpire of Japan',^ the 

capital is Yeddo.§ 
Anam, the capital is 

Hu e.*** . . 
Siara, the capital is 

Bangkok'. 
Malac'ca, the capital, 

Malacca. II , • 

Birma, the capital, 
Monchoboo'. . . ., 

Hindostan', the capital^ 
Calcutta.^ . - • 

Beloochistan'f the cap- 
ital is Kelat'. . . . 



POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

Afghan istan' the cap- 
ital is Cabool.** . • 



20, 28, 40. 



>64, 58, 68, 

i 88. 

) 70, 71, 82, 

; 83. 

69S.,68S., 
67 E. 

54, 56, 58. 



IndependentTartarytt ] 
inhabited by hordes 
of Tartars. . . J 

Khi'va,ff the capital is \ 
Khi va.. . . • • 

Khokand',ffthecapital 
is Khokand.^^ • • 

Bokha'ra,! fthe capital, 
Bokha'ra. . • • • 



I „ 

> 72 N. & N. Persia, the capital is ^ gg 6^ E. 
^ E. Tehran'. • • • • ^ ' 



E. 

73, 74 N 
W., 60. 

'93M.,N.,& 

S. 
93 W., 92 

E. 
103 W. dc 

S. 
• 81 M. & S., 
; 92 N. 

79, 80, 90. 

78 N. 



66 M. & 8. 



51,52. 

51 ^. 6k S. 

52 E. & S. 
E. 

66 N. W., 
52 S 



Arabia,^} inhabited by 
tribes of Ar'abs. 

1. Hedjazi§§ the capi- 
tal is Mecca* • • , 



2. Yem'en>§§ the capi- \ 
tal is Sanaa'. , • • 

2. Qinan',§§ the capi- 
tal is Muscat'. • . 

4. Nedj'ed,^§ the capi- 
tal, Derreyeh.||lj . . 

Turkey, the capital, 
Constantinople. . • 



75N.E.,76, 
77, 87. . 

76 N. & E., 
76 W. c^ 

aw. 

;87M. 

> 77 M. & S 
t E. 

! 76 M. <k S. 

1 63 M. & N., 
. 64M.&N 
I W. 



VOLXTlGAZi SITIBIOVS. 
Altf^JSuU Lang 89%$. 



Beginning at the north extreme 
Fast by the Arctic Sea, 

Siberia, ruled by martial Omsk, 
Shall here recorded be. 



1 

Now to the Asiatic clime 

Oiir labors are addressed ; 
Its chief divisions all shall be 

Melodiously expressed. 

• Or RoHsia in ABift.^TKe temtoiy which lies between the Caspian Sea (90 R) and the Blaek 
Sea (40 M.) it called Caucaseian Russia. The country lying along the northern side of the Cao- 
«as8ii8 Mountains is called Circasaia; that along^ the southern side, Georgia. 

t The western part of this division is called La ttle Thibet 

t The Kropire of Japan consists of Mveral large and a great number of small islands. 

I Or Jeddo. 1 

I Malaoca, in the southwest part on the ooast. 

il Calcutta, on an arm of t|ie Ganges. (80 S. £.) 

•• Cabool, in the E. part (WE.) ..i t.- ^ 

I I Independent Tartary js divided into a number of independent •tates or kkanaU, which vary 
greatly in extent and population, and are governed by chiefs or khaiu. The principal khanats are 
Kbivah. (kee-vah) Khokand, and Bokhara. « or Khokan. 

(( Arabia, from the earWest ages, has been divided into numerous independent tribes and state«, 
Kach tribe is under tlie governraeni of ilsown chief or sheik, who exercises patriarchal authority 



The principal states are Hedjaz, Yemen, Oman, and Nedjed. 
nil Or Deraye. ***hoo.ay'. o bel-oo-chis.tan' 
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ni<> Chinese Empire farther soam 

In four divisions lies ; 
China! the first, and there Pekin 

A capital supplies. 
4 
Thibet, with Lassa its chief town, 

Is stationed farther west; 
Then Chinese Tartary appears, 

By roving tribes possessed. 

CorelsL, by Kingkitao ruled, 

The fourth division makes; 
Then comps the Empire of Japan, 

The rule there Yeddo take& 
. 6 . 
Anam, or Cochin China see, 

Where Hue** takes command ; 
Siam, by Bangkok ruled, shall then 

More southwardly be scanned. 
7 
Malacca next we reach, and find 

Malacca tliere holds sway ; 
Then Birma and its capital, 

Caird Monchoboo, survey. 
. 8 
Behold the land of Hindostan, 

Calcutta rules o'er that; 
Beloochistan will then appear. 

Its capital Kelat 



A&hanistan is now beheia, ' 

liB capital, Cabool ; 
See Independent Tartary, 

Where rating Tartars rule. 
10 
Three Tartar states invite our soi^ ; 

Khiva, with namesake town, [wears 
And Khokand next, where EboKand 

The governmental crown. 
11 
Bokhara third ; Bokhara there 

As capital we scan ; 
Then Persia claims attention next, 

Its capital Tehran'. 
. IS 
Arabia next, and its chief states^ 

In number four, we greet ; 
Hedjaz is first and Mecca is 

Its governmental seat 

Then Yemen takes the second place, 

Sanaa^ there holds the sway ; 
And Oman, governed by Muscat, 

Is third in this array. 
14 
Nedied, by Derreyeh* controU'd, 

T^e fourth division makes; 
Last Turkey comes, and there the rule 

Constantinople takes. 



Queatunu. -^What are the political divisions of Asia? Name and point out each division 
with its capital In what latitude is A«a I In what zone is the greater part of it f , In what 
zone is the soathem part 7 The northern part f 

What diviBions ate of ossed by the parallel of lO** N. latitude t By the parallel of 20<> N« 
latitude? By the parallel of dlT K* Utitadef By the parallel of 40«> N. latitude? By the 
parallel of 500 N. latitude? By the parallel of 60^ N, latitude? WItat divisions are croned 
by the meridian of 40'' £. longitude? By the meridian of 50^ & longitude? By flie m^ridiao 
of &y* EL longitude? By the meridian' of BfP £. tonglUide? By4ha meridian of luO^ C 
longitude ? By the meridian of 110^ £. longitudd ? 



OCEANS, SEAS, GULFS, BAYS, 8TSAIT8, AND CHANNELS. 



Pacific Ocean, 11000 

m. 1. dg 7000 w. 
Indian 



Ocedn, 6000 
1. & 4000 w, 



Arctic Ocean, 
Sea of Kara,** 
Gulf of O'bi, 



Yenisei^Gulf, • • 
Gulf of the Le'na, 
Behring's Strait. • 



E. of Asia. 

S. of Asia. 

N. of Asia; 

19 N. W. 

20 N., 6 S. 
6S. 

11 S. <Sz M. 
82 N. 



Sea of Kamtchat'ka,' 47,31. 
Gulf of Anadeer', . 30 M. & E, 
Gulf of Penjen sky. , 29 M. 
SeaofOkhotsk',1200>44, 45, 60 
m. 1. & 700 w. • n\ N. 

• 60 W. 



Perouse^trait, 

Sea of Japan', • • . 

Channel of Tartary. 



► 73 N., 69 S. 
' &E. 
>44S.W.,60 

' N.W. 



ckoo-ay'. ^der-ay-eh. fkah'-rah. tfyen-enwy'-e. • or Xamtseliatka. /pe-roox' 
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Strait of Matsmay,* • 
Yeddo Bay, • . • 
Strait of Core'a , . . 
Yellow Sea, • • « 

Petchelee' Gulf, • • 

Eastern Sea. • • • 

Strait of Formo'sa, . 

Channel of the Junks, 

Gulf of Tonki n'. » . 

Qhina Sea, 1500 m. I 
& 700 w. , , . . 

Gulf of Siam, « • . 

Strait of Malac'ca, • 
Gulf of Martab an*. • 
Bay of Bengal', 1350 



60 S. W. 
78 E. 
72E.,78W 

72 M. & N< 
71N.E.,72 

N.W. 
84N.,72S. 
83R,84W. 
83 S.W., 94 Strait 

N.W. 
93N.E. 



Gulf of Manaar', . 
Arabian Sea, • « 
Gulf ofCambay'. 
Gulf of Cutch, • 
Gulf of Or'mus, • 
Strait of Ormus. • 

Persian Gulf, • • 

Gulf of A'den, • . 
Strait ofBab^l-mandeb 
Ked Sea, 1400 m. in 1. 

Gulf of Suez, • • • ( 



04. 

93 S. W., 
103 N.W. 
103 S. W. 
92 M. 

91, 92. 

100 N, E. 

89,78. 
79 S. W. 

78 S. E. 

77 E. 

77 N. 

[77 W., 76 
f N. E. 

87S. E. 

87 S. 

87 W., 76. 

75 N. W. 
63 S. W. 



Sea ofMaPmora, 150 \ 
m. in L 



Gulf of Ak'aba,«. 
Dead Sea. . , , 



Mediterranean Sea, 
Gulf of Scanderoon', 



Archipelago.' . • • 
it of the Darda- 
nelles, from 2 
m. in w. 



)arda-) 
tolOV 



r mora, 150 > 
• • • • \ 



Strait of Bos'porus,^ 
li m. in w. • . 



Black Sea, 760 m. 
in L • • • • . 



Strait of Yenica'le,^2i 
m. in w. • • • • 



Sea of Azof, 200 m. ; 

in 1. ••.•.< 
Caspian Sea, 800 m. i 

in 1. . . ' • • • ' 
Sea of Aral, 290 m. i 

in 1. . • • • . 



75 N. 

68 S. 

62E.,63W 

68,theN;E. 
part of the 
Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

62 N. 

48S.,62N. 

48 S. E. 

48 S.E., con- 
nects tho 
Sea of Mar- 
mora with 
the Black 
Sea. 

1 49 M., W. 
I dc E. 

49 M., con- 
nects the 

> Black Sea 
with the 
SeaofAzoC 

I 49 N. 

►60E.,51W. 
; andS.W. 

!61E.,52W 



OCIAVS, SBAS, eU&n, BATI, BTSAITt, AVD CHAVVBLS. 



Now a lively song we raise, 
To the Oceans, ^as, aiid Bays, 
Gul& and Straits to Asia due ; 
Come, the pleasing theme pursue ; 
First is tne Pacific foimd, 
On the east and southeast bouad. 
2 
See where Indian Ocean lies, 
And a southern bound supplies ; 
Then the Arctic Ocean cold, 
On the northern shore behold ; 
Sea of Kara let us mark, 
Then on Obi Gulf embark. 



Yenisei Gulf expands 
Northwardly in Russian lands ; 
Then more eastwardly we go, 
And the Gulf of Lena show ; 

Next through Behring*8 Strait we sail. 

And thy sea, Kamtchatka, hail. 
4 
Gulf of Anadeer* explore, 
Placed in Russia's eastern shore ; 
NcNTthward seen in Okhotsk Sea, 
Gulf Penjensky next may be. 

Sea of Okhotsk we perceive, 

Which by Strait Perouse < we leave. 



#«iatt.m7' fttonqain. e ab'-tah-bah. tf ar>ke*pal'-e-go. f Or Boiplionii. /yen-e-ltah'-^a 
e When thall we threa meet again he. k or Anadir. i pe-rooz' ./ 
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&lark the sea we call Japan, 

Tartary, thy channel acan ; 

Matsmay Strait and Yeddo Bay, 

And Coiea Strait survey ;. 
Yellow Sea is now descried, 
Placed on China's eastern side. 
6 

Gulf of Petchelee' we'trafte, > 

And in China is its place ; 

Eastern Sea from China lies 

Eastward, as its name implies; 
Now Formosa Strait pass through, 
Channel of the Junks to view. 
7 ' 

Next bdiold the Gulf Tonkin, 

China Sea may then he seen ; 

Gulf of Siam contemplate. 

Then behold Malacca Strait; 
Gulf of Martaban survey, 
Then Bengal's stupendous bay. 
8 

Now in Indian Seas afar, 

Let us find the Gulf Manaar ; 

Westward then our course shall be, 

Till we reach Arabian Sea; 
Next at Gulf Cai^bay we touch. 
Then proceed to Gulf of Cutch. 



Gulf of Onnus now we know. 
Then through Ormus Strait we go; 
Gulf of Persia greets our eyes. 
East of Araby it lies ; 
Then to Aden Gulf we glide, 
Os Arabia's southern side. 
10 
Now a noted strait appears, 
Bab-el-Mandeb,* •♦gate of tears;** 
Next the Red Sea nyiy be found. 
Where Egyptian hosts were drown'd; 
At the north of that Red Sea, 
Suez Gulf, thy place shall be. 
U 
Gulf of Akaba we reach, 
Then Dead Sea's asphaltic beach; 
See the Mediterranean soon, 
Then the Gulf of Scanderoon ; 
Next a passing glance bestow 
On the Archipelaga 
13 
Strait of Dardanelles is spied, 
Castellated on each side ; 
Sea of Marmora we Jiail, 
Then upon the Bosporus sail ; 
Next on Black Sea will we wait, 
Then on Yenicale' Strait 

Sea of Azof next is found, 
Bordermg on Circassian ground ; 
Caspian Sea a place demands, 
Eastward of Circassian lands ; 

Last the Sea of Aral take. 

Scarce distinguished from a lake. 

Quefft'oru.— What is an ocean? Describe the Pacific Ocean. See page 22.<-Tfae Indian 
Ocean. Ans: It is one of the largest bodies of water on the globe, lying on the south of Asia, 
and betnreen Africa and Australia, and is 5000 mUes long and 4000 wide. I'he Arctic Ocean? 
See page 22. 

What is a sea? Where is the Sea of Kara? Ant. It is between and the Island of 

Nova Zembla, and is a part of — % Wbatisagnlf? Where is the Gulf of Obi? Yenesei, 
Gulf t Gulf of the Lena f What is a strait t Where is Bering's Strait ? Sea of Kamtchatka f 
Gulf of Anadeer? GulfofPenjenskyt Sea of Okhotsk? Perouse Strait? Sea of Japan? 
Channel of Tartaiy ? Ans, It separates the eastern part of Chinese Tartary from Saghalien 
Island, and connects — ^ with — % Strait of Matsmay ? Ans. It separates Niphon Island 

from Yesso fMand, and' connects — — with ^ Yeddo Bay ? Strait of Cores ? Yellow 

Sea? Petchelee Gulf ? Eastern Sea? 

yVvhere is the Strait of Formosa ? Ans. It separates the southeastern pan of China from 
Formosa Island, and connects — — with ^— >. Channel of the Junks? Ana, It separates 
the southern part of — — from Hainan Island, and connects "■^-^ with ^— > Gulf of Tonkin ? 
China Sea? Gulf of Siam? Strait of Malacca? Ans. It separates-^ — from Sumatra I»' 

land, and connects with . Gulf of Martaban? Bay of Bengal? Gulf of Manaar? 

Arabian Sea? Gulf of Cambay ? Gulf of Cutch? Gulf of Ormus? Strait of Onnus? 
Persian Gulf? Gulf of Aden ? Ant, It is between the southern part of Arabia and die most 
eastem pan of Afica, and is a pan of w Strait of Bab^-mandeb t* 

• Or Ba])-«I-iiiandeU 

12 
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Where is the Rfid Seat Gulf of Suex? Gulf of Akabaf Dead Seaf Meditemneaii 
Sea? See page 72^— Golf of Seanderoonf Archipelago I See page 72.— Strait of the 
DardanelleeT See page 72.— Sea of Marmoraf See page 72«— Strait of Boflporuf Qee 
page 72.— Black Seaf See page 72^— Strait of Yenieale? See page 72,— Sea of AjqI' 
See page 72. — Caspian Seat Sea of Aialf ^ 



Kamtchat'ka; 
CJore'a, , , 



PXNtNSVLAS. 

45 E., 46 W.lMalac'ca. 
72E,&N.E. 



. . 103W. 



1 



»BVi]rauiA» 
AXB^— «<Cetf iU V ^9*^ 
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Now sing we the Peninsulas 
In Asia bounds embraced ; 

First of the three Kamtchatka 809 
In cold Siberia placed. 



Corea next we designate 
To Chinese reffions ioin'd; 

And last to Indians soutaem coast 
Malacca is aaslgnU 



Qiur«etotu^-What isapeninanlaf Where is th^Peninsola of Kamtchatka t Ans. It is 
the moBt Boutheaetem part of Siberia» having the Sea of Kamtchatka on the east and 4h« 
Sea of Okhotsk on the weet^—Coreat Malacca! v 



ISLANDS. 



No'va ZemTbla, • . 

Kotelnoi,' « • • • 

Liaghoff^Island. • • 

New Sibe'ria, • • • 
St. Lawrence Island, 

St. Mathew's. , • • 

Behring's Islands, 

Tchantar' Islands, • 

Saghallen^ Island. • 



Koo'riIe<' Islands, • 
Yesso' Island, • • 

NipHon' Island. • 



Eeoo-seoo'« Island, • 

'Sitkokf/ Island, • • 
Bonini'Is 



S S., 4. 

UN. 

11E.,12W. 

12 M. 

8lE.,a2W. 
31 S. 

46 M. 

44W„43E, 

44S.W.,60 

N.W. 

61N.W. 
60M. &W. 
73M.,74N. 
W. 

78S.W.,72 

S.K 
73, & E. of 



MindanaVlslaDd, 
Palawan' Island, • 
Cere be8*Island . . 
Bor'ndo Island, • 

Singapore Island, . 
Suma'tra Island. • 



Nicobar' Islands; • 
Andamacn' Islands, 

Ceylon Island. • • 



Loo-Choo Islands, • 

Formo'sa Island, • . 
Hon gkong Isla nd. 

Hainan'* Island, . . 

Phirippine Islands, • 

Luzon' > Island. • . 



84 W. 
83 S. 

93N.E.,©4 
N.W. 
95, 105. 
96 W. 



Maldive Islands, • 

Lac'cadive Islands, 
Bombay' Island. • 



. 105M.&N. 
. 104 N. E. 
. 105 S. 
. 104M.&S. 

^108, near the 
► > S. point of 

3 Malacca. 

>102 S. E., 
•J 103S.W. 

. 102 N. 
. 92S.W. 
101 N. W., 
100 N.E. 

>100W.&N. 
• W. 
, 90S.W. 
. 90 N.W 



Keoo-seoo. Ormus Island, 

86 N. Bahrein^Island, 

' 84 M. & N.^^<^'*^* Island 

; E. 



Cy'prus Island, 
Isle of Crete,* 
Isle of Rhodes. 



Isle of Cos, 
Isle of Patmos, 




• lee-ah-KolP. BotTarakai. ^orlCnrile. JorJetao. torKinti. /or^ikoke. #bo-neeii' 
Ihy-nan . na-toii^.imin-dah-iiah'-o. *ael'^-bi». iioo'-mah'-ira. wbah-ran^. norCandia 



yi 



Lemnos Island. 

Ten'edos Island, 
Lesbos Island 



nd, . . / 
I, . .J 



[sle of Scicf 



62 N. 

62,nextS.E 
of Lemnos 
in prder. 
} 62, next S 
* ) of Lesbos I 



Isle of Samosy 

Icaria Island, . 
Andros Island. 



62, & S. E. 

of Scio 1. 
5 next W. of 
V Samos I. in 
S order. 



lixjirss. 
AxBi—Flffw gentiffi Sutet J^fUm.* 

' 1 

To the Islands of Asia a song let us raise; 
Behold them arising amidst ocean's haze ; 
First to drear Nova Zembla fax northward we steer, 
Then the Isle Kotelnoi shall eastward appear. 

2 
Lia^hofi^ New Siberia, we speedily re'abh, 
Assigning to Russia the rule over each; 
Then to find Isle St Lawrence, We pass Behring's Strait, 
South'of which we the Isle of St. J^thews locate. 

3 
Behring's Islands more southward i^ow open to view, 
Then the Isles of Tchantar^ become visible too ; 
The Isle call'd Saghalien, (much larger than these,) 
We behold near the coasts of the Tartar-Chinese. 

4 
To the Islands of Eoorile now let us speed on, 
And the Japanese Islands, Yesso and Niphon' ; 
Keoo-seoo, Sikoke, will then rise to our view, 
Next behold Bonin Isles, and the Isles of Loo-Choa 

5 
To the Isle of Formosa a greeting we send, 
And the Island Hongkong to our muse we commend ; 
Then the Isle of Hainan most delightfully smiles, 
From which we proceed to the Phmppine Isles. 

6 
Luzon' Isle of the Philippine cluster is chie? 
Mindana'o is next, and in shape like a leaf; 
Palawan' in this cluster we also comprise, 
But CeFebes Island more southwardly liea 

\ 7 
And now Bor'neo, grand in dimensions, glance o'er ' 
Then westwardly movinj?, we find Singapore ; 
Drive on to Sumatra in mncy's bright car, 
And we'll glance, as we go, at the Isles Nicobar. 

8 
On the Isles Andaman' now make we a call, 
And their place is due east in the Bay of Bengal ; 
Then the spice-bearing breezes ci Ceylon we meet. 
And the Islands of Mal'dive more westwardly greet 

9 
Then northward the Laccadive Isles we survey ; 
Add still farther north lies the Isle of Bombay ; 
At the mouth of the Persian Gulf may be found 
A small island called Ormus, for wealth once renown'tL 



* Or Araby*! Daughter, Bay a Broom, Ax. 



t ■hel'O, <» ly'-o. 
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10 

In the Persian Gulf too» ii the Isle of Bahrein f 
Then southward proceeding, Socotra vm gain; 
Next Cyprus, (once sacred to Yenus,^ we greet. 
And away let us sail Ibr the Island of Crete. 

11 
Now the Islands of Rhodes, Cos, and PatnxM, we view, 
And the Islands of Lemnos and Tenedos too ; 
Then Lesbos and Scio, (finnous islands,) are pass'd, 
And Samos, Icaria, and Andros^ are last 

QtM«fton«.*-WhBt is an island! Where is Nova Zemblat Koteboi? LiaghoffU New 
Siberia! St. Lawrence I.! St. Mathew's I.! Behring's la! Tcbantar la! Saghaiien U 
Koorile la! YesBO L! Niphon, Keoo-fleoo^ and Sitkokf la! Aiu. They axe in the Pacific 
Ocean, east of the northern part of China. Boninia! Loo-Choc la! Formosa 1.7 Hong* 
kongl.! Hainan I.! 

Where are the Philippme Islands, comprising Luzon, Mindanao, Palawan, and many 
smaller islands ! Ana, They are a group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, southeast of China. 
—Celebes!.! Borneo I.! Singapore I.! Sumatra I.! Nicobarla! Andaman la! Ceylon 
].? Maldivela! Laccadivela! Bombay I.! Ormusl.! Bahrein I.f Socotra I.! Cyprus 
U Isle of Crete! Isles of Rhodes, Cos, Patmos, Lemnoa Tenedoa Lesbos, Scio, Samos, 
Icaria, and Andres! 



CAFES. 



Cevero Vostotcluioi', 
Cape Chalagskoi'y • 
East Cape. 



Cape St. Thaddeus, • 
Cape Lopat'ka, . ^ 
Cape Cambo'dia. « . 



7N.E. 
15 S. 
32 N. W. 

30 S. E. 
45 S. 
103 N. 



Cape Romania, • 
Cape Negrais,J . 
Cape Com'orin. . 

Cape Wrath, . . 
Cape Ras al Gat, 
Cape Isolette.|| • 



103 S.t 
92 M. 
100 N.E.^ 

78S. E. ' 
77 S. E. 
88 N. E. 



CAPXS. 

An— 7%« Mtrrjf SutM Bof. 
1 

To the Capes Asiatic a chant we beffin ; 

Be the capes in their order enroU'd 
First the Russian North East CapelTa notice shall win, 
Which the waves of the Arctic enfold. 
Farther to the east we sail, 
And the Cape Chalagskoi hail ; 
Now let East Cape be scann'd with its aspect so bold, 
Hien your eyes with Cape Thaddeus regale. 
^ 2 
Cape Lopatka we next shall most souchwardly find, 

Far remote Cape Cambodia is set; 
Cape Romania shall be to Malacca assign*d. 
Cape Negrais is in India met ; 
Comorin next is in our path, 
And then nwthwestwara see Cape Wrath ; 
Now to Cape Ras al Gat let our course be inclined, 
And conclude with tlie Cape Isolette. 

QuMhoiM.— What is a cape! Where is Cape Cevero Vostotchnoi! C. ChalagsKoi! East 
C! C. St Thaddeus? C. Lopatka! C.Cambodia! C. Romania! C Nciprais! C. Co 
morin! C. Wrath! C. RasalGat! C. Isolette! 

• bah-ran^. t The 8. E. point of Malacca, t neg-ric^. f The moit touthern pbint of Hia- 
B e-so'let' . % or Cevero Vottolcanoi. 



&a 



tJral^Mts., . . 
Stanovoy Mts«, 
Great Altai,* • 



Little Altai, • • 
Thian-chan^Mts., • 

Thsoung-ling ' Mts, 



Kuen-lun^t$., 

Peling'Mts^ , 
Ntmling'Mts. • 



Himalay'a Mts., • 
Mt. Dhawalaghiri/ 
Beloor Mts. • • 



■i 



MOVnTAIlVf. 

86,18. 
43, 28, 29. 
39, 41, 42. 

6dN.,54N. 
58 M., 55, 
58. 

67-N. & N. 
E., 68W. 

68 M. <Sc £., 

69. 
70 S., 71 S, 
82M.,83M. 

67M.,80N. 

81N.W. 
SON. 
53S.W.,67 

N.W. 



Hindoo Kop Mts, 

Elburz Mts, • < 

Koordistan' Mts, < 
Ghauts Mts., • , 
Adam's Peak, • < 

Ramleah Mts. • * , 



Mt. SiDai,#«^ 
Mt. Horeb,# 

Taurus Mts. 



Mt. Olympus, • 
Mt. Ar'arat, « 
Cau'casus Mts. 



66 M., E., 6i 

W. 
65 M., 64 N.I. 

E 
64E.&S.E. 
90 M. & £. 
101 N. W. 
76 N. W., 

75 N. E. ' 

:75N. 

63N.,62N, 
E. 

62 N. E. 
64 N. 
50W.&S.E, 



XOUHTAIVS. 



AOr-Prom GrUHlMniPt leg MmnUUiu, 



Now sing, in lively measure 
' ' The moontams of this land ; 
Firet, rich in mineral treasure, 

Lo Ural mountains stand. 
Then to Siberia speeding, 

See Stanovoyan chain ; 
Southwesterly proceeding, 

The great Altai* we gain. 
s 
The small Altai we mention, 

Then Thian-chan descry. 
Till ThscHinglings steep ascension. 

More 80u£w(urd meets the eye. 
Mounts Kuen-lun in Thibet, 

The Chinese chain Peling, 
In order we exhibit, 

Then Nanling Mountains sing. 
3 
On India's northern border, 

The Himalayas* trace ; 
And next to these in order, 

Dhawalagiri/ place ; 
The attitude commanding 

Of Beloor Mountains view ; 
In j?loomy mndeur standing, 

liehold the Hindoo Koa 



To Persia now repairing. 

The Elburz Mountains scan. 
And westwardly still bearing. 

See Mountains Koordistan. 
Now with a southeast motion. 

Ghauts Mountains let us seek ; 
Then, frowning o'er the ocean. 

See towering Adam's Peak. 
6 
Ramleah Mounts, located 

In Araby, we trace ; 
And Sinai, consecrated 

By gifts of heavenly grace. 
Mount Horeb's summit murky 

Now rises o'er the plain ; 
Then in the realm of Turkey, 

See Taurus Mountain chain 
6 
Renowned in heathen story. 

See " huge Olympus" rise ; 
Then Ararat looks hoary. 

Amidst Armenian skies. 
And now our observation 

To Caucasus extends, 
Circassia is its station. 

And there our tiavel ends. 



Ques/ions.— What is a mountain! Where are the Ural Mta.? See page 79 StiHiOTOf 
Mt9.7 Ann, They are in the eastern part of Siberia» extending northeast and southweet — 
Great Altai MtB.t An«. They form part of the boundary between Siberia and Chinese Tar- 

• oo-T«hl'. * ri.ti' . « te^n'-than' . tf ooen^loon'. • pay-Ung. /dah-wol-ah-gher' re. 
t Mt. Sinai \% the ^, and Ml. Horeb the W; peak. fhim' -a-ii' -az. 
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tary, pais through the ■outheastern paK of Sibaria, and are from toOO to 12,000 feet high.— 
Little Altai Mtst Am, They fimn the boundaiy between **-, and are from 8000 to VifiOO 

feet high.— Tbian-chan Mt8.t Ant. They extend thA>iJgh — — » from to — -*-, and are 

20,000 feet high.— Thsoung-ling Mta.f aAim. They fonn thehoundaiy between , extend- 
ing * 

Where are the Kuen-lmi Mts.? Ant, They form the boimdaiy between » and are from 

1?.,000 to 16.000 feet high.— Peling Mti.! Ant, They extend through from to . 

Nanling Mta.? Ant. ^Thqr extend through the aouthem part of -^— from — to ^. 

Himalaya Mt&t Ant. They form the boundaiy between Hindoatan and Thibet, extending 
northweet and southeast, and are the highest mountains on tlie globe. Dhawalaghiri,* the 
highest peak is 28,000 feet, or near^ 5k miles high. 

Where are the BeloorMts.? Ant. They sepamta a p^rt of Independent Tartary from a 
part of Chinese Tartaiy, and the northeastern part of A^^anistan from the wastem part^ 
Little Thibet, and conneet the Thiah-chan Range with ihe Himalaya Mountains^ 

Hindoo Koo Mts.? Ant. They separate from , and are 20,000 feet high.— Slbun 

Mt8.t Am. They extend - — r through — » and connect with the Hindoo Koo Mountains 
Koordistan Mts.1 Ant. They are between the western part of Persia and the eastern part of 
Turkey. Ghauts Mts.f Am. They are in the soutfaem part of Hindostan, extending along 
the southwest and southeast coast 

Where is Adam's Peak! Aim, It is in the interior of the Island of Ceylon. Ramleah 
Mts.? Aim. They are m the northern part of Arabia, extending nearly northeast and south- 
west— Mt Sinai and Horeb t Ant. They are in the northwestern part of Arabia near the 
Gulf of Suez, or the northern part of the Red Sea. On Mt Sinai, amid thunder and lightning, 
and the smoke of the agitated mountain, and ** thick darkness,*' Moses received the Decalogue 
from God.— (Exodus, chap; xx.) 

Where are the Taurus Mts f Ant. They extend through the southern part of Asia Minortt 
and are 9000 feet high.— Mt Olympus ? Ant. It is in the northwest part of Asia Minor.— 
Mt Ararat! Ant, It is a femous mountain in Armenia,t on the confines of the Turkish 
Russian, and Persian Empires, and is 17,260 feet l^igh. It is believed to be the Ararat oi 
Scripture, on whose summit the ark rested, after the watere df the flood had subsided.— Cau 
casus Mta f Ant. They extend from the Caspian to the Black Sea, separating Circassia from 
Georgia, and the most elevated summit is 17,908 feet high. 

' DB8ERTS* 

Kizil Koom§ Desert, • 62 S. W. (SeistanlT Desert, • . 78 N. W. 
Desert of Cobi,| , , 66 S., 56, 57. iGreat Salt Desert, . 66 M. 
Great Sandy Desert • 79 N. W. jDesert of Akhaf. . • 76 N. 4i S. 



1 2 

Deserts of Asia wild and vast, Great Sandy Desert now is reached. 

Ye are our present text ; Then SeistanlT is pass'd ; 

The Desert Kizil Koom comes first, Next Great Salt Desert is descried. 

And Gobi Desert ne^ct Behold Akhaf the last, 

Quetttoiu.— What is a desert? Where is the Kizil Koom Desert f Ant. It is in the inte- 
rior of Independent Tartary. — ^Desert of Gobi f Ant. It is in , and is 2000 miles long. — 

Great Sandy Desert? Seistan Desert? Great Sah Desert ? Desert of Akhaf ? 

• Chonmalarie it given in some works as the lughestpeak^but the best aathorities consider Dh»> 
walaghiri the highest 

t Asia Minor, an ancient division of Turkey, eompnses thf northern and western part of Tarkey, 
as indicated by a deeper shade of color. 

X Armenia, an ancient division of Tarkey, in the northeast part, as indict *ed by a deeper shaAs 
of color. 

f Or KoiuB. I Or Shamo. t iay'-is-taa'. 

Ikoi'boe'. 



ASIA* 
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LAKBS. 



Lake Bai'kal, • 
Poyang^ Lake, . 
Ton-ting Lake. 
Koko-Nor, , . 
Lake Lob, . • 
Zaizan"Non • 



40 S. E. 
83 N. E. 

83N.W. 

69 E., TOW. 
54 S. 

54*1^. 



Altyn'Lake, . 
Tcha>y*Lake, 
Balcash'Lake. , 



Lake Zurrah, • • 
Lake Ooroomee'a, 
LakeVaja. . . , . 64 N, W. 



38 S.'E. 
37 E. 

63 W. 

65 S. E. 

64 N. E. 



I 

Sing the Lakes Asiatic, reflecting the glow 

(Ver the skies of that climate difiusM ; \ 

Not e'en to Lake Bai'kal in regions of snow 
Shall a line of our song be refused ; 
Then to more genial climes we fly, 
And Lake Poyang in China spy ; 
To the Lake called Ton-ting we more westwardly go, 
Then tlie bright Koko-Nor we descry, 

2 
See Lake Lob, which the land of the Tartars contains, 

Zaizan Nor too in, Tartary lies ; 
But Lake Altyn is found in the Russian domains, 
Which Lake Tchany will also comprise ; 
Balcash in Tartar regions scan. 
And Zurrah in Afghanistan ; 
See Lake Ooroomee'a amid Persian plains. 
And conclude with a glance at Lake Van. 

QuMftonfl.— What is a Lake? Where is Lake Baikal? Ans, It is in the somhem part of 
Siberia f— Poyang L.f Ton-ting Ut KokoNorf L. LobI Zaizan Nor? Altyn L.? Tchany 
L.t Balcash L.I Ii. Zurrah? L. Ooroomeea ? L.Van? 



RIVERS. 



Obi River 

Irtish River, 
T obolR. 
Ishim R., 
Vakh«River, 



Milet 

in ^ 

length. 

2700 

2100 

825 

800 
460 



Yenese'i<R. 2600 
700 
900 



Selenga R., 
Angara«R., 



Tungoos'ka ^^^^ 
River. . . 

• zi-zan'. ftchah'- 



Locauon on the Map. 

19 M., 20 S., 
55 N.W. 

19S.E.,87M., 

54 N. 
36 M. 

36 E. 

>21 S.(runsW. 
into the Obi.) 

► 21N.E.,22S., 
89 S. 

66 N., 40 S. 

► 40M.&N.W., 
; 39N. E. X 

22 M., 23 M. 



PiacinaOR., 

Katan'ga R., 

Anabara R, 

Olensk R., 

Lena River, 

Vi tim R. 

Aldan'R., 
Amga^'R., 
Yana* River. 

Indighir'ka 

River, 'i 
Kolima'R., 
Ahadeer'R. 



Miles 

in 
length. 

450 
400 
450 
600 
2500 
800 

825 

650 
650 

850 

650 
600 



Location on the Map. 

7 S., 6 S. E. 
>23N.W.,8S. 
( W. 

23 N. a 

24 N. E. 
25N.d&S.W., 
24S., 40M. 
41 M, 

26M., 43N. ' 
26S.W.,42N. 

26 N. 

27 M., 28 N.W. 

28 M., 29 N. 
30 W. 



ne. • TafiK. 
•gab. 



d yen-e-sa V ' -e. « ang-gali-r ah 
Ayah'-'^nah. 



/pe-ah-sei-nah 
iko lee-mab' 
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UB7 TO raLTaM'S OVTUni XAF8. 



in 
length. 



Amoor R., 

Shilka B., 
Argoon R. 

Soongar'ee,' 
OosooreeR. * 
Pe i Ho*R . 

Hoaog' Ho 

River, 
Yang-tse-Kip 



ang,« 

Hoaqg 

ang. 



Location on the Map. 

^•^"" I 42S.W. 
-^ 41S.,67N.W, 
57N.,41S.E. 
68M.,5eN.W. 
59 M. 
71 N. 

71M.&W.,70 
M. &W. 

71 S., 82 N., 69 
M. 



450 
500 

950 
600 
200 

2600 
2800 



Ki. 



Tonkin'«R., 
Cambo'dia 
River. • , 
Meinam'-^R. 



Salwin' R., 

Irrawad'dy 

River, • 
Brah'mapoo- 

traf River. 



Ganges^R., 
Tumna R., 



800 

600 

2100 

800 

850 
1500 
1500 

1600 
750 



83 W., 82 M. 

82 S. 
>93S.&N.W. 
< 81N.E. 

98W.,92N.E. 

>92N.E.,81S. 
E 

>92N.,81S.& 
N.,69S.W. 

I 81 W., 80 N. 
E.) 68 S. 

80E.,M.,&N. 

80N.W.,79N. 
K, 67 S. E. 



Mahanud'dy 
River, . . 

Groda'very* 

River, . , 
Krishna R., 
Ta ptee'R. \. 

Ne^¥5d^h 
River, , . 
Indus River, 
SutledgeR. 

§aveeiR.9 . 
henaub' R. 
Hydaspes R, 

Doostk R., 
Helmund' R 
Y arkimd' R. 

Oxus' R., 
Sihon R,, 
Ural River. 
Attruck R., 
Koor« R., 
Kiz'il Irmak 

River. . 
Euphrates 

River, , 
Tigris R., 
Kerah R.» 



BfOet 

in 
length* 

450 



650 

600 
400 

700 

1700 
900 

450 

325 

600 

350 

650 

700 

1300 

1000 

1000 

800 
450 

450 

1800 

1150 
450 



Loeaoon on the Bf apw 
80 8. 

> 91 N.W.,90N. 

I &N. E. 
91 W., 90 E. 
79 S. 

79S.,80S.W. 

> 78 E., 67 M., 
I 68 W. 

67 S. 
)67.nextN.W. 
V of SutledgeR. 
J in order. 

78 N. W. 

66 S. & S. W. 

54S.W.,53S. 

51 S. E., 66 N. 

52 M. 
35S.,51N.W. 

65 N. 
50 S. 

49 S., 63 N. 

► 64S. &W.,63 
' E 

^64 M.&S. E. 
64E. &S.E. 



Am-'Bnei^s Mim*. 



Now in modulations sweet, 
Asia's Rivers we repeat; 
Obi first in Russia greet, 

Irtish River next 
3 
Tobol see in Tartary rise, 
Ishim too its stream supplies, 
And to Russian regions hies, 

Rolling northwardly. 
3 
Then the river Vakh behold^ 
Yenisei, broad and bold ; 
See Selenga clear and cold, 

And the Angara. 

« Or Boongan. h or Uinri, or Ooaoiiri, 
J or Barrampooter. Agan'.Jez. 
or Anoo. m or Kar. m kaf .rah. 



Next Tungooska westward flows, 

And to Yenini goes ; 

Then more northward grounds disclose 

Piacina*8 stream. 
5 
Northward in Siberia too, 
We Katanga's course pursue 
There AnaVara we view, 

Olensk River see ! 
6 
Lena next, (of larger size,) 
To the Arctic Ocean hies, 
Vitim then we recognize, 

Aldan River too. 



« pay '-ho'. 
Igo-dah'.Tor-e. 



4 ke-anf ' . « ton-keen' . / may «*nam . 
J rah' -Tea. k or Doottee, or Mooleanea. 
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Aniga, Yana now i^ppear, ^ 

Then for Indighirka c^eeri 
Kolima^ and Attadeer, 

Amoor River toa 

Then Amoof , thy branches twaii^ 
Shilka and Ar^opn we ffain ; 
Nor with negligent disdain 

Treat the Soongaree. 
9 
Oosooree may then be found* 
Flowing north in Taitar ground. 
And near China's northern bound* 

Pei Ho River see, 
. 10 
Still more southwardly we go 
Td the River call'd Hoang Uaf 
Then the Yang^se-kiaiig we show, 

China's greatest stream. 
11 
Hoang Kiang^ see, and Tonkb f 
Next Cambodia may be seen, 
Which in India's pareh'd demesne 

Courses southwardly. 
12 
Of Meinam then let us tell, 
And Salwin its parallel ; 
Then the tide of verse to swell, 

Irrawaddy comes. 
13 
Then thy Bay, Bengal, we span. 
And the Brahmapootra scan ; 
In the plains of Hindostan, 

"Sacred" Ganges see. 



14 
See where River Jumna shines, 
3oon with Ganges it i^mbines ; 
But southeasterly inclines 

Mahanuddy's course. 
15 
Then Godavery we pass. 
And the Krishna in Madras ; 
Next comes Taptee smooth as glasi^ 

And Nerbuddah too. 
16 
Indus HI dnqensions grapd, 
Partly bounds the Indian land ; 
SuU^e River shall command 

Observation next 

Then northwest^rd seek Ravee; 
Next, Chenanb, we turn to thee ; 
Then the *' famed Hydaspes" see. 
And Dgost River toa 
18 
> Jjyst in sand behold Helmund, 
Then northeastward seek Yarkund ; 
Be pot turbid Oxus shunn'd ; 
Sihon River see. 
19 
Ural River next in place, 
AUruck and Koor River trace, , 

Eizil Irmak then embrace 
In our melody. 
20 
Then is g^eat Euphrates view'd. 
And the Tigris dark and rude ; 
And with Kerah we conclude 
The river registry. 



Qu«8fton«.— What is a river? Where ia Obi River? Ans, It naes in the northern pan ol 
Chinese Tartary, flovA first a wepterly, then a general northwesterly, and lastly a northerly 
courser passing through the western part of Siberia into the Gulf of Obi» and is 2700 miles 
long.— Irtish R.? 'fobol R.? IshimRf Vakh Rt Yenisei R? SeleogaR.? Angara R? 
iningooska R? Piacena R? Katanga R? Anabara R? Olenak R? . Lena R.I Vitim R? 
Aldan R? Amga R? YanaR? Indighirka R? KotimaR? Ariadeerk? 

Wfaera is Amoor Rl. Shilka Rl, Aigoon R? Soongari R? Vsuri R? Pei Ho Rf 
Hoang Ho R? Yapg-tte-kiang R? Hoang KiangR? Tonkin R? Cambodia Rl Meiinam 
Rt Salwin R? Irjrawaddy R? Brahmapootra R? Ganges R? Juquia R? Mahanuddy 
R? Godavery R? Krishna R? Taptee Rf Nerbuddah R? 

Where is Indus R? Sutledge R? RaveeRf ChenaubR? HydaspesR? DoostR Hel- 
Biand R? Yarkund R? Oxus Rf Sihon Rf Uxal Rf Attmck Rf Koor Rf Kixil Ii^ 
nakfLf Euphrates Rt Tigris Rf KjnahRf 

* The first part of this name ■honld be pronounced almost in one syHable— Ao-cn/r'i or whang 
«Bee HoANo Ho in Baldwin's Gazetteer) ; the pKninnfliation of Kiang should be— ke-ang', withtha 
Arst syllable very short 
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08 K£Y TO BSLTOn'i OVTLIVM MAPS. 

PALESTINE. ' 

1. Palestine, or the Holy Land, lying along the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea, contains an area of about 11,000 square miles. 

2. It is one of the most celebrated countries in the world, and almost* 
every spot is associated with some g^'eat and interesting event mcorded in 
sacfed history, 

3. Here the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, pitched their tents 
and fed their flocks ; here the Saviour was born, sufiered, and died ; and 
here in later times, the armies of Europe and the warriors of Asia en- 
countered each other in the eventful period of the Crusades. 

4. Palestine was first called the Land of Canaan, afterwards the Land 
<i£ Promise, then the land of Israel, and since the time of our Saviour, the 

Holy Land. 

5. It was divided by Joshua among the 12 tribes of Israel. It afterwards 
contained the separate kingdoms of Judah and Israel, and has since been 
successively governed by the Chaldeans, the Greeks, the Romans, the Sa- 
racens, the Crusaders, and the Turks. 

Qtiefliofw.*— 1. Where does Paleitme lie, and what does it contain t 2. What is B«d of iff 
3. What events have transpiied here? 4. What names have been given to Palestinef 5. How 
was it divided by Joshna f What did it afterwards contain, and by whom has it been socces- 
sively governed f 

Am— Auld LoMg SjfM. 
1 
^ The Land of Palestine we seek, as Canaan once renown'd, 

Where every spot the pilgrim treads is consecrated ground ; 
The Hebrew patriarchs h|re abode, where turbid Jordan flows, 
H^e Salem's holy city stood, and here the Temple rose. 

Here the Redeemer of mankind his mighty works displayed, 
And for a lost and sinful race the great atonement made ; 
Here oft the cross and crescen^ met on th* embattled plains, 
But o'er the sacsed region now the haughty Moslem reigns. 

THE TWELVE THIBES OF ISRAEL. 

1. Judah. ., . 7W.&S.W. sz^bulon,, J*N&ontheN. 

' \ 01 Issacnar. 

*' W.,1S.W., 
9, Asher. , . ^ on the N. W. of 
Zebulon. 

S., on the 



3. Simeon, , . 6 S. E. 

« p- . . > 7 N. <te on the N. 

3. B enjamm , J ^^ j^^^^ 

4. Tribe of Dan, 6 N. E. 

5. Ephraim, , • 4 S. W., 3 S. E. 

6 Manasseh* ^ 8 E., 4 W. & S., 

t), Manasseh. . ^ 4 N, E., 5 N. 

7. Issachar, • , 4 M. & W, 



lA M v* r >4N., IS., onl 

10. Naphtah, ,5 E.oT Asher. 

11. Tribeof Gad, 4 S. E., 7 N. E, 
1*2. R«uben. . 7 E., & S. of Gad. 



TBI TWBLYS TKIBK8 OF ISBAXK. 

AiBr^jSuld Lang Syne, 
I 3 

The tribes of Israel we repeat, {Sphraim, Manasseh, Isaachar, 

First sceptred Judah name ; And Zebulon enroll, 

Then Simeon, Benjamin, and Dan, With Asher, Naphtali, and Goa; 

Shall our attention claim. And Reuben ends the scroh. 

* ManMseh eomiits of two divitioiM, 



ASIA, 



ad 



QuetUonfr-'VfhAt are the names, of the twslveJribee of IsraeJ Name and point out |he 
divieion of each tribe. What toj^try lies along the coast of the Mediterranean iii the I^.W. 
part of Palestine? Anf. Phenicia. 

Wbfit country Bes along the ooast of the Mediterranean in the S. W. part of Palestine? 
Ans, PhiUstift or the land of the. Philistines. In what part of Palestine wasvjudea ?* Am 
In the aouthetn part, {n what part wKe Samaria?* Ans, In the central part, west of the 
Jorda&t In what part waa Glililee I* Ans. In thet northern part, west of the Jordan. On 
^hichaideof the Jordan were thecQi^tries of Bashan and Gilead? Ans. On the eastern 
side. On which side of the Dead Sea were .the countries oi Ammon and Moab ? Ans. On 
tbe^eastem side. 



SEASy LAKSSy SIVBBS^ AJTP M0UI7TAIKS. 



Dead Sea4 , , 
Sea of TibeTias,§ 
Lake Merorh. . 

Jordan Rivera . 
Arnqn, River, , 
Jabbok River. .. 



Jarrnuch River IT 
Kishon River, . 
Brook Kedron. • 
Mt..Nebo,|| , , 
Mu Gil^d , « 



4 M., 1 S. 



7M. 
4N. 
1& 

7K 
7E. 
4S.E.,6S.W. 

4N.E.,5.N.W, 

4M. 

7N, 

7N. 

4 8. 



Mt. of Olives. 



&N.W. 
.W. 

E. 
E. 



Mt. Gemiin, 

MUEbal,,. . 
Mt. Giiboa. , 



Mt. Tabor, 

Mt. Carmel, 
Mt. Hennon. 



^ 7, in the SL part 
\ of Benjamini 

^4 8.. W., in 
K the interior of 
i Ephraim. 
[ 4, in the N. part 
{ of Ephraim. 

4M. 
[4|dcintheN.part 
{ oC Issachar, . 

3N. E,,4N.W. 

1 B. 



BXA8, LAKBS, &IVXSS, \LSJf XOWTAIITS. 

' Ai9r-^uld JUsng Sffne* , 

1 . 4 

Mow let uis sing, what S$a& and Lakes Pass Kedron*s Brook, and Nebo's height 
Are chiim'd by Balestitie-j [heights, Before us will appear ; 



likewise what streanys and mountain 
Oh Holy Land, are thine ! 

The great Asphaltio, or Dead Sea^ 
• First in the list we take ; 
Sea of Tiberias next we note. 

Then Merom's silvery lake. 
3 
To Jordan's stream and Amon's too, 

And Jabbok River speed ; 
Tlien also to the Jarmuch's banks, 

And Kishon we proceed. 



Then to the Mount of Gilead 

And Olives we draw near. 
5 
Mount Gerizim attracts us now, 
. And Ebal next is seeri ; 
There Giiboa stands ; here Tabeir^s htaw 

Reflects the solar sheen. 
6 
To flowery Garmel now we come, 

And breathe its perfum'd air; 
And last to Lebanon's tall peak, 

Mount Heraion, we repair. 



Questions.— 'Where is the Dead Sea? Ans. It is in the S. £. part of Palestine. What 
once occupied the place of the Dead Sea? Ans. A fraitftil and well- watered plain, called 
the vale of Siddim, in or near which stood the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, which God 
destroyed on account of the wickedqfwa of the inhabitants. Where is the Sea of Tiberias I 
LakeMerom? 

• Hiesa divieiohs are (Tutronnded by a deeper shade of color. « 

r4oi>dan;7N.,4MMlS. y 

t Or Asphaltites. It is called in Scriptare the SaHSea. (Gen. xiv. 3; Nam. zxxiv. IS;) the Sea 
of the Ptafn, (DevL 4v. 49 >» < th« East Sea» (Ezek. xlvii. 18 j Joel ii. 20.) 

tOr Sea or Oslilee, or Geanesarct. 
OrPisgah. . , iTjar'-miick 



I0v> KEY TO PlflLTOW'a OUTLINE V.IPS. 

Describe the Jordan ? Am, It rises near Mt Hermon. flows a fitmtherly coune throaKh 
Lake Merom and the Sea of Tiberias into the Dead Sea, ant is 150 miles long. Amon R.* 
Jabbok R.? Jarmucb BJ Kiahon R.? Brook Kedron t 

Where is Mt Nebo? Mt.Gi1e&dt Mt of Olives? Mt Oerizimf MtSbalf MtGiIboa? 
Mt Tabor? MtCarmel? Mt Hermon? Ans, tt is a peak of tha Lebanaii Moontaiiu 
Where are the Lebanon Mts.? Ans. They are a famous range of mottntafaii i» Sfntu extend 
ing from southwest to northeast in two branches, running paraH^ with the coast of Phetiieia 
The ^. branch is called Anti-Lebanon. For 'what are these mountains noted? Ant. Foi 
their tall cedars, which excel those of all othet lands. 



PALESTINE. 

1. Meettne is inhabited by Turks, Arabs, Greeks, Ohristians, and ^ews. 

2. The stur&ce consists diieflj ef ragged hills, narrow valleys, luul fertile 
plains. 

3. In the sacred writings, Palestine, or the Land of Canaan, is described as 
one of the finest and most frait&l of countries. It is galled '* a land flowing with 
milk and honey;" "a good land;" "a fat land;" "a pleasant landi" "a 
flofioos land ;" and *' the glory of all li^nds;"* also '^a land of brooks of water, 
of fiyontaias and depths, that spring out of valleys. and hills'; a land of wh^t, 

• and barley, and vines, and fi^-trees, and pomegranates; a land of .oil-<dive and 



4. It no long^er wears the cultivated aspect of ancient tim^ Under the op- 
pressive exactvons of th^ despotic government, agriculture is discouraged apd 
neislected ; yet imiumerabl^ herds still feed upon tiie vetdant bills of Galilei, 
and in the rich valleys of the Jordan, while vast swarms of bees make tJieir cells 
in the trees and rocks of the more desert regions. 

5. Grain, pulse, and olives, are produced, and some parts of the country is 
rich m grapes, citrons, i^monds^ dates, and figs. 

Jebvsaleii, the capital of Palestine, once Uie metropolis of the powerful king- 
dom of David and Solomon, occupies the same i^ite as in the days of Abraham, 
but bos often been destroyed, and retains but little of its former splendor. East 
of it, beyond the Brook ICedron, was the Garden of GethsemalM. II is. mm a 
grainfield,, containing about half an acre, surrounded by a low walL ** In it 
3iere are eight olive-trees, several hundred years old." A little east of this rises 
the Mount of Olives. ' 

At one season of the year, crowds of pilgrims, from, all parts of the world, fill 
the streets of Jerusalem ; but at other seasons, its condition fytcMy reealls the 
lojagua^e of the sacred writings: — "The city sits solitary that was full of 
people."' ..." Her gates are desolate." ... "All her beauty is departed." 

** Her t&Ie of splendor now is told and done ; 
t Her wine-cup of festivity is spilt. 

And all is o'er, her grandeut and her guilt. 
Her gold is dim, and mute her muse's voice j 
- The heathen o'er her perished pomp rejoice ; . 
Her streets are razed, her maidens sold for slaves, 
Her gates thrown down, her elders in their graver} - 
Her feasts are holden mid the Gentiles' scorn, 
' By steahh her priesthood's holy garme{lt« worn ; 

Oh ! long foretold though long accomphi^ed fate, 
Her house is left unto her desolate.** 



ciTixr ktUr n^owsB. 



') the capital, in the S. W. 
JEauSALEM— > . part of Benjaaain, W. of 

S the Brook kedron. 
Bethlehem— > in Judah, next nearly S. of Je* 
Tekoah — > rusalem in cider. 
Lachish— next W. of Tekoah. 
Gath— n^xt N. W. of Tekoah. 



Hebron— next S. W. of Tekoah 
Engedi— oa the Dead Sea, S. £. of Tekoah. 
Arad— | ^^^ g ^ ^f g^^g^j j^ ^^^^ 



Aroep*- , 

Beersheba— in the & £. part of Simeon. 
Gerar— ncit N. W. of Beersheba. 
Bethany— next n^rly £. of Jentsalem. 
• ar'.ab. 



▲8IA. 
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Megiddo— next W. of Shunem. 
Saanach—next S. W. of Shunem. 
t;k-^— ^ on the & W. coast of the Sea of 
Tibenaa— J Tiberia* in Zebulon, 

S^rSlfu^ i "«* N. of Tiberias in Older. 

Nazaxeth—- next W. of Tiberias. 
Oaia^-^iext N. of Nazareth. 
n^tu«.iAm-^ I on the N. W. coast of the Seti 
Bethsaida- j of Tiberias, in Naphlali. 
Safed— next I^ W. of Bethsaida. 
Keddesh— next N. of Safed. 
Dad— neyt N. £. of Keddesb. « 

Caesarea Philippic-next. £. of Dan. 
Ramoth Gileaif— Tin Oad« S. £. df Mt 
iJRabbatii Aounon*' ) GHead in order. 
uLHeshbon— in Reubeni £. of Mt Nebo. 

SiSS?!! J^naxtaofHeshboninordei. 

fikroB-to the N. £^ purt <of Phili9&a.t 

Affir|n«tiew*rfEkroninQid^, 

Ziglag-^Dfxl £. of Askeion* 

^j[^^ I next S^ W. of Askelon in order 

Ptoiemaist— in the S. part of Phenicia.^ 
Tyre— ^ 

Sarepta-* f along the coasti next N. E. of 
Std«ii^ \ Ptolemais in order 
BeiytusD— ^ 



Jerioho— next N. E. of Bethanv. 
Gibeon— next N. W. of Jerusalem 
Bethel— next N. of Jerusalem. 
Raanuih— } next N. £. oi Jerysalem in 
Gibmh— ) order. 
Ajalon— in the £. part of Dan. 

Joppa— ) ^^ 

Cmmaus— next W. of Ajalon. 
Arimathea— next N. W. of Elnmaua. 
Samaria — in the N. part of £phrainL 
Appa1onia-*W« oC^ivvia. 
Soechem — ^next S. of Samaria. 
Antipatris— next W. of Sheehem. 
Geaei^fiazt & W. of Shecbeok 
JLebonab— { next nearly & £. of Sheehem 
Shilbh— 5 order:' 

CiBsaxea— m the W. part^Manasnh, (3 £.> 
Dothao— next |C^ ^. i^M Gnsareik 
n^Um^iAm^^ I oi^>,di0 Jordan, near the N. E, 
BetHsaxlfrt- J coastofthe Sea of Tiberias. 

PflnJ""" l^^^ nearly & of Bethsaida 

labibGiltad-V ^^'^"'• 

Ashtaroth— S. E* of fi^thsaida^ 

Nain— in the N. of Issachar, S. of Mt Tabor. 

Endor— next £. of Nain. 

Bethshean— next S. E. of Endor. 

Shunem— next S. W. of Endor. 

Jezreel— ? next nearly S. £. of Shanem in 

Succoth— > order. 

QuesHons,-^!, By whpm is Palestine inhabitsdt 2. Of what does the surftce consist? 3. 
What is said of Palestine or the Land of Canaan in the sacred w^ting^t. 4. What is its 
present appearance? 5. What are its productions? 

What is said of Jerasalenl Which way from Jorasalem was Betbl^istti, the birth place 
of the Saviour f in^iich way Hebron., whspre Abraham was honed t Wiiicfa way, and on what 
sea, Engedi f Which way Jericho ? Which way Raanah f Whish wny, jsnd on what sea. 
Joppa ? Which way from Jeruaalem waa Samaria ? Which way . from £teouiria» and on what 
sea, CsBsarea? Which way the cities Nain and Endor? Which way Nazareth, where the 
Saviour lived when a child? Whicli way from Kaaareth was Cana, where the water was 
made wina? Qn ox near what sea were Capernaum, Tiberiacb •n4 Bethsaida ? Where were 
Ga^ Askelon, Asfadod, and Ekron, eHies of the t'htiistines ? • 

• Caria of Galilee. 

t FbUistiapftheta«ftorthePhilist!iiiet,(§M.) ^' , ' . 

t Or Acre;* ^ . ...... 

I Phllistia liei ^ng the ooast ot ttk9 fleditenmneaa, N. W. of f ai««M \ . . . 

1 Or fUiti¥4, " , , . , . .., ■ 



t 



AFRICA. 

Square milea, ll,odb/X)0.--Popaktion, 6&000j000<^Fop. to sq. m., £ 

1. Africa is the Second grand division of the globe in size, Imt the least 
oivilifzed) and the least known. 

2. The most striking natural feature is the Sahara or Great Desert, 3Q00 
miles long, and 1000 broad, extending nearly across the nojcthern' part, and 
comprising an area nearly equal to one half of Europe^. 

3. It is noted for its burning climate, for the numbei^ and size of its 
animals, for its huge serpents and destructive insects, and for -the dark 
cblor and degraded condition of its inhabitants. . 

Quettion8,^h What is the comparatYfe eke of Africa f 2. What is its most striking nnr 
tural feature? 3. For what is it noted t What aea on the north f What ocean on the east? 
What ocean on. 1)^ we«T 

' Am—Jluld Lang Sjfju, 

In Africa behold a land whose larger portion lies .• 
Deeply in barbarism sunk, scarce hoping to arise ; 
Yet ancient Egypt was renown^ for her myslerions lore, 
And wond'rotts ruins still attest what Egypt was before. 

A bttming, insalubrioos clime, with deacth in every blast, -' 
This in thy catalogue of woes, oh Afirka, is dass-d ; " ' -^ 
But this thy besl^ protection proves against invading, hosts, 
Thus civilized rapacity -is dmen from thy coasts. 



Morocco, the capital, 
Morocco. • • . 

Algiers, the capital is 
Algiers. • . • « • • 

Tunis, the capital is 
Tunis, • • • • 

Tnp'oli, the capital is 
T ripoli. , . . . 

Barca, the chief town 
is Derneh.'*. , , 

Beled'el Jereed', or the . 
Land of Dates. 

Egypt, the capital is 
Cai'ro. • • . . 



poin'iCAL nrviiSioNs 

.&S.W, 
16N.W. 



Nubia, the capital, 
New Don'gola. 



)7M, 
\ 16 
^ 8 M & W f^^y**''*'^** *^^ capital ^ 

AdelM 
Ajan'4 
Ber'bera, 

Zan'guebar'. 

Mo'zambique'jthecap- > 
ital is Mozambique. \ 



8E. 

ios. 

! 10 S. W. 



:8S.,7S.E. 

I 20 W. & N. 
> W., 19 N 
I E. 



< Or Deine. It !• the most R town on th« N. cout. t ili-del' . 

Q7'Ru|>«eling the •pelUnp of Um namei of Africa, ••• sole, pa(« 8S 



3? M. ds N., 
20S.W. 

83S.E. 

d4S.W.,48 

N.W. - 
48 M. & N. 

E. 
S4 S. E., 48 

N. 
48S.W.,60 

E. 
72 E. & S. 

84 N. 



tah-xku' 



JtntZGA. 
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Mouoli)otu'pa,the cap- 
ital, Zim baa. ^ 



) 72 S.W., 71 
i S.E. 



Cazem'ba,*the capital, > -, w 
Cazem'ba. • • • ^ 

Caffra'ria, the chief } 84 SI W., 94 
to wn. Port N atal. •) N. E, 

Cape Colony, the cap- } 94 N., 93 N 
ita l is Cape T own, J E. 

Boshuan'as, . • -(^84^^' 

Hottentots,, • • -[^islE.^* 
Cimb e'bas.^, > . • 70S.*82N. 
LowerGuinea includes ^ 70 N., 58 S., 

Bengue'la, Angola, > M.&N.W.. 

Congo, Loango. • > 45 S, W. 

Bengue'la St Felipe l^'aMi ^ m 
deBenguela.^ \^70M,&N, 

Angola,* the capital, } cqvq 
St .PauldeL oando. $^"^' - 

Congo,* the capital > j-q ,i» 
St. Sal vador. . 4^® ^• 
Loan'go^i the capital, > 68 W. 



Li'beria, the capital, 
Monro' via. ♦ • '. 

Sierra Leo'nef the cap- 
ital is Freetown. 

Senegam'bia, the capi- | 
tal is Timboo. • • [ 

Sahara, in 
with oases 



, >68T! 



. , . & N. 

Loango. 

Upper Guinea includes \ 44 M. & N 
Benin', Dah'omey'.A. W., 43 E, 
Ashan'tee. • . , ^' & M. 

Benin',* the capital 
Benin'. « . » 



^J44M. 



DA'omey,* the capi- > ^^ j^^ ^^ 



tal is Ab'omey'. 
Ashan'tee, the capital, 
Coomas'sie. « 



43M. <Sc 
E. 



N. 



Fezzan', the capital is 
Moorzook'. • • • 

Soodan'* comprises 
numerous kingdoms. 

Kaarta,* ^the capital i 
is Kemmoo'. / • | 

Bambarra,* the capi- 
tal is Sego. • , • 

Timbuc'too,* the capi- j 
tal, Timbuc'too. . J 

Houssa,* the capital is 
Saccatoo. • . • 

Yariba,* the capital is j 
EyeoJ • • . . J 

Bomoo,* the capital is i 
Kooka. • • « • I 

Bergoo',*the capital is i 
Wara.* . . • . 

Dar'foor',* the capital j 
is Cobbe. • ^ . j 

Kordofan,^ t,he capitid, i 
Al Obeid;^ . , ; 

Ethiopia, an unex- 1 
' plored region. • .{ 



t S \V;, u 
\ E. 

J.42N, ^ 

> 28 M. & S. 

i E. 

!l6, 17, 19. 

( 18 M. ^ 

I29M. &E., 
I 30,31S. 

28 E., 29' 

; 'W. ' ' . 

[ 29 M. & S. 
J on Niger R. 

[ 29 N. E., oa 
i Niger R. 

I3OM. 

'44 N., on 
; Niger R. 

! 31 M. & S. 

► 32 M. & W. 
; pfM. 

32 M. <& E. 

; ofM. 

• 33 W., 32 
IE. » 
|69,45«,E., 

> 4a s., 47. 
\ 6OW 



V0X.XT1CAL HITItlOVS. 



\nL— dttttf LoMg SfMA 



The sultry clime of Africa 
In fiincy now we reach '• 

Its chief divisions we declare, 
And capital of each. 



2 



Morocco, by Morocco ruled,' 
First in the list appears ; 

And then Algiers is to be named. 
Its capital Algiers. 



m zeem-bah' ^o. b caz^em' -be. e sim-bay • -bai. d ben-gay ' lah. « The diyls^oni of Lower 
%nd Upper Guinea are indicated by deeper shades of color, but their limits are unltitown. 
J dab' •bo-may. g se-er' -rah-le-o' -ne. k Soodan comprises several powerful and numerous 
petty Iringdotns, of which very little ii known. t how ' -sah, J i ' -yo. k The limits of these 
divisions are unlcnown. I o' -bay ' -ed. 
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8 

Tunis, with Tunis its chief town, 

Is next upon the'roll ; 
And Tripoli succeeds, which bows 

To Tripoli'^ control 
I 4 

Then Barca see ; and Demeh Town . 

As fiist in size it rates ; 
Next comes a region dry and par:HU, 

But caird the '' Land of Dateb. 
5 
Egypt succeeds, — its ruling town 

Is Cairo''' on the Nile ; 
Nubia's next, its capital 

New Dongola we style* 
6 
And now of Abyssinia, 

By Gondar iruied, .we tell ; 
SoutheastWardly we tlien proceed. 

In journeying to Adel. 

., J . 

Ajan and Bcrbera we pass, 

And Zangn^r we seek ; 
See with its namesake capital 

The land of Mozambique. 
• 9 
Monomotapa, with its town 

Zimbaok let us view ; 
Ca2emba next, its capital 

Is called Cazemba toa 
. 9 . 
Cafiraria note, and with its rule 

Port Natal let us crown ; 
And then Cape Colony behold, -' 

Its capitol, Cape Town* 
• 10 

Then Boshuanfts let us note. 

Southwest oif which we place 
The country of the Hottentots ; 

Aipd next Gimbebas trace. 
11 
And now in L6w:er guinea's bounds, 

Bengnelaf we comprise; 
Angola, Congo there are seen, 

And there Loango lies. 
13 
Benguela's town of largest size, 

St Pelipet we may call ; 
Thy capital, Angola, then 

We briefly name St PauL 
13 
But Congo's seat of government, 

St Salvador we name ; 
Loango mark, its capital 

In title is the same* 



U 

In grounds by Upper Guinea chum'd, 

Benin' we first review ; 
There Dah'omey more central lies, 

There place Ai^an'tee too. 
lA 
Benm^ where Niger's mouths expand, 

A namesake town obeys ; 
From thence to Dah'omey we come. 

Whose wile is.Ab'omey V. 
16 
Ashantee is our next resort, 

Cootiiassie ztiles that land ; 
But o*er Liberia's colonies, 

Monrovia takes command. 
. 17 . . 
Siena Leo^oe with its rule 

Has sick^ Freetown graced ; 
fiiut Senegambia at Timboo^ 

Its government has pkeed. 
18 
Upon Sahara's sandy waste, 

A moment let us look ; 
Then seek the region of Fezzan, 

Its capital Moorzook^ ! 
19 
Within the limits of {^oodan 

Are numeroQs* kingdoms found ; 
Glance at Kaarta and there Kemmoo 

With reigency is crown'd. , 

• 20 . ' 
Bambam, ruled by Sego, now 

Presents itself to view ; 
Timbuctoo next, its .capital 

Is call'd Timbuctoo too. 
21 ^ 
Then Houssa^^cemes,— 4here Saceatbo 

Th^ government sustains ; ^ 

Note Yariba, and £yeo there 

O'errul^s the parch'd domains. 
22., 
Bornoo, where Kooka takes the rule. 

Is Afric's central ground ; 
But Bergoo, governed by Wara, 

More eastwardlv is found. 

Darfoor, still j&rther to the east, 

Will Cobbe's rule confess f 
• The right to govern Kordofim 
Let Obeid possess. 
24 
And last to Ethiopia 
' A stan:^ we afford ; ' 
Mysterious regbn, undefin'd, 
Vast, track&s, unexplor'd. 



• ki'.W). 



t benfgay'-l». 



t Or. 9t Philip. 



I HowMb 



AFBlCf* 
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QuetUoM. — 1. What are the political diTisioim of Africa? 2. Name and point out each di^ 
fision with its c^iMta). lu what latitude -i» Africa I- |» jffafl g^^ater part of h in )ff. or S. lati- 
tude f What paraUeU «roas the Great Degert I What parallel crosses the S. partf Wha* 
tropic crosses the N. part? . What tropic crosses the S. part? In what zone is the gruiter 
partof AiHca? In wJ^aLsoneiethesonhentpart? The aouthern part! 

BAITS, BTRAtTS, AND CHANNELS. 



^PCEAI^S, SBAS, GUIiFS; 

Atlantie Ocean, ^ 
8000 m. l. & 8000 VW. of Africa, 

Indian Ocean, 5000 >^^» ^V 1^' q 
n..l,6.400aw.^^^^^^^^^^ 

Strait of Gibraltar, i^» ^ 



16 m. in w. 



':| 



Strait of Bab«ek> o>i q \tr 
Mandeb,*. . J 34 S, W. 

Gulf of A'den, . • 34 S 
Mo'zambique'Cfaan, 
nel. ^ ■ . n . 

Antoogils'Bay, 
Deld^'a Hay, 
Algo'a Bay. 



'■i 



73 M. & W. 



Mediterranean Sea, > 8 N., 9, 10, ifcTable Bay^ 



2250 jn. L 



Gulf of Cabes, 
Gulf of Sidra, 

Gulf of Su'ez. . 



a, >a I 

1. 1 N, 



of Africa, 
9W. 
S. E 

W., the 

extremity 
oftheHedSea. 



Red 'Sea, 1400 m. 
inl. v . , ', 



)20 N. 

A N. e 

) of the 

I 



20 M., 84 W. 



Bu Helena Bay, 
Santa Cruz Bay. 

Walwisch Bay, 



Great Fish Bay, 
Gulf of Guinea. 



73 E. 
84 W. 
94 M. 

93 E. 
f)3N E. 
•82 M. 

;82,intheS.W. 
part of Cim- 
bebas. 

70 W., in the. 
S. W. part of 
LowerGuinea. 
44, 43. b'^ 



OCIAm, 8X1.S, eUX.F8, bats, 8TBAIT8,.AK9 tHAiriri^LS. 

AH the Oceans and Seas near the African coast, - 
All the Straita and the Channels that region can boast, 
Al^its Bays and its Gulis shall in music be tried, < 
An4 beheld th' Atlantic is westward espied. . , 

Tfa^n the Ocean caird Indian, soatbeastward we note, 

Next a line to the Strait of Gibraltar devote ;* 

On the north is the Meditenanean a bound, 

On the north Cabes Gulf aad. Gulf Sidra are found. 

Gulf of Suez is pa^^d, then the Red Sea appears, 

llien the Strait Bab-cd-Mandebv which meantf ««Qate of Tean; 

ihM of Aden we next s^U adventuioiisiy ieek, • 

And more southward the Channel they call Mozanbiqtte. 

4 
Madagascafthe Bay of Antong^s Will show ; 
To the Bay Delagoa ftom thence will we ^o ; 
Then tlie Bay of Algoa our notice invites, 
And our next observation on Table Bay lights. 

5 
Now we double the Cape of Good Hope, and behold 
The Bay St Helena by Britain controird ; 
Next in Hottentot land Santa Cruz Bay is seen. 
And the Bay of Walwisch, with the Tropin between. * 



* Or ba' -bel-man-del. 



14 



taa-ioae-tbeali', 
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6 

Then Great Fiflh Bay appears, not remote firom the line, 
Where the lands of Cimbehas and GKiinea combine; 
To the great Gulf of Guinea we finally run, 
And then pause to repose 'neath the vertical sun. 
QuMftonf.— What ia an ocean f Describe the Adantic Oo^an. See page 2S^ The Indiaa 
Ocean. See pege 157. What is a strait 7 Where is the Strait of Gibraltar t ^See page 73 
Wiiatisaiea? Whero is fhe Mediterranean Sea f See page 73. What is a Gulf t Where 
is the Gulf of Cabes? Ana. It is in the eastern part of Tunis* and isapart of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea.-<3ulf of Sidra f Gulf of Sues f Red Seat 

Where is the Strait of Bab-el>Mandebf Gulf of Aden! Sea page 158. What is a Chan- 
nel I Where is Mozambique Channel f What is a bay t Where is Antcmgils Bay f Dela- 
goaBayt AlgoaBayf Table Bay? 8t Helena Bay? Sai^ Cruz Bay? WalwischBayt 
Great Fish Bay f Gulf of Guinea f Ass. It holders on the southern part of Upper Guinea 
and on the western part of Lower Guinea* and is a part of the Atlantic Ocean. 



Soco'tra Island, , 
Abd el Cu'ria, « . | 
Almirante Islands. 
Seychelle* Islands, 
Cosmole'do Islands, 
• Com'oro Islands*, . 

Madagascar, the ca- 
pital, Tananari- ' 
vou.t 

Juan de Nova, . • 

Mauritius Island,^ • 
Bourbon Island. « 
Juan de Lisboa, • 
Pomcri Island, , • 
Crpzets^Islands. • 

Marion's Islands • 



I8IJLI7D8. 

85 S. Cough's Island, • 

[35, & W. of Tristan d'Acunha.j| 

I Socotra. St. Helena, . . • 

62 M. Aso^sion Island, « 

62 B. AnnoboQ Island. • 

61 S. St. Thonias' Island, 

'^^^' Princes Island, , ,( 

^ 73 E. & S.. 85 Fernando Po* , . ( 

i N. 
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74 N. 
>74 S. E., 

; N.E. 

86 N. 

86 S. W. 

96N.W. 

101 S. 

100 E., 101 W. 



Cape Verd Islands, 
Canary Islands, • 

Teneriffe'. . . . 



Grand Cana'ry, 
Madoi'ra Islands, 
Azore Islands, • 



99 N. 
92 S. E. 
69 M. 

56 S. 

57 N. 

44 S., S. E. 
)44, & N. of 
» St. Thomas in 
I order. 

27 M. 

15 n: & N.W. 
> 15, the largest' 

; I. N.W. 

16, next S. E, 
\ of Teneriffe. 

6S.W, 

5 M. & W., 4 
; N.E. 



AXB^-JhM Lamg ajTM, 



Thy Islands^ Africa, we now 

With mosic's charms will grace, 
Beginning with Socotra Isle,. 

Which. Indian seaa embrace. 
8 
Not far from that in smaller space^ 

Is Abd el Curia found ; 
Due southward Almirante lies, 

In British fetters hound. 
3 
Then Seychelfe* Isles by Britain ruled, 

Our roving glance invites, 
Which next on Cosmoledo Isles 

J^d Comoro alights. 



The Isles of Comoro pass'd by, 

Great Madagascar view; 
Juan de Nova next we note, 

Kauritins Island too. 
5 
Next Bourbon Island may we hail 

As property of France; 
Juan de Lisboa then demands 

.A transitory glance. 
6 
Then Pomeri and Crozet's Isles, 

Marion's and Cough's we reach; 
Tristan d'Acunha westward then 

Projects its sandy beach. 



• wy-ibell'. t tan-au-ar-ree-TOO'. t maw-riili'-d-M. { kro-zay. g tris-tan-dah-koon'yah. 



AFBICA« 
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10 
Northeastwardly proceeding then, 

Canary Isles we seek ; 
The chi^ of which is Tenerifie, 

DistingaiahM by its peak. 
11 
At Grand Canary, next in size 

To Teneriffo, Ve stop ; 
And soon the breezes of the deep 

Madeira's fragrance drop. 
13 
And finally & cluster see, 

The Azore Islands named ; 
Nine isles compose the group, and tliese 

By Portugal are claimed. 

Questioni.'-^Whbt is an idand f Where is Socotra Idand f Am. It is in the Indian Ooeaiit 
east of the eastern extreknity of Africa.— Abd el Curia L? Ahnirante I&f Seychelle la.1 
Cosmoledo l&T Comoro. Is.? Idand of Madagascar t Juan de If ova laf Mauritius I.? 
Bourbon I.? Juan de Lisboa li Pomeril.? Crozet'8ls.t Marion's IsJ GongbVU iL»A 
It is in the Atlantie Ocean, southwest of the southern part of Africa. 

Where is Tristan d'Acunha I.f St Helena I.f Atu. It is in the Atlantic Ocean, west of 
the southern part of Africa, and is noted as the place to which Napoleon was banished in 
1815, and for his rendeoce until his death ia 1821.— Ascension Lt Annobon I.f St Thomaa 
Princes, and Fernando Po la? Cape Verd I&f Canary laf Tenerife I.? Aim. It is the 
largest of the Canary Islands.— Grand Canary Lf Madeira laf Azore la? 



Nov St Helena may be seen 

Emerging from the wave $ 
Her^ proudest asinnitions found 

A prison and a grave. 
8 
Farther amidst Atlantic mists. 

Ascension Lde behold ; ' 
Then Annobon, St. Thomas' Jsles^ 

Are next to be enroUM 
9 
North of the last/is Prince's Isle 

And thine, Fernando Po; 
Then to the Islands of Cape Verd, 

Northwestwardly we go. 



CAPBS. 



^9 N. W., theCape 
Cape Bon, • . .^ N. B. extremi- 
) ty of Tunis. 
^36 S. W., at 

CapeGuarMafui^4;Je-ut^^ 



Delga'do,* 
Cape Ambro. • 



•fCa 



Cape Offui. , 



CapeBaasas, 



J Aden. 

Guarda- 



.> of a 

> fuL 
48 E. 



Cape St Mary, 

Cape Corrientes, • 

^ pe Agurhas.! • 

Cape of Good Hope, 

Cape Frio, J . , • 

Cape Palmas. , • 

Cape Verd, . • • 

Cape Blanco, • • 

Cape Bojador'§ « • 



73 N.W. 
73N.E. 
85 M. 
84 M. 
94 W. 

03 E. 
70 S. W. 

28 W. 
15 S. W. 
15 M. 



CAJPIS. 

1 

To the African Capes let us offer a song. 
And Cape Bern the beginning shall be ; 
Then eastward, far eastward, we hasten aloag. 
TiD we come to the Cape Guardafui || 
Capes Orfui, Bassas, next are met. 
To Cape Delgado then we get. 
And thence to the Isle Madagascar we flee, 
Wliere Capes Ambro, St Mary's are set 



del-gab' «do. t or AfnliM, lUi-gwl' •yoi. tfrei-o, { bcj-a-dcre'. | gwar'>dab-A^e<>' 



1C6 KEY TO PELT0K8 (HTTLIIYK MAPS. 

2 

Now the Capes Corrieotes, Agulhas are pa«s*d, 

To the Cape of Good Hope we draw u/es^ ; 

Then awhile at Cape Frio an anchor we caBt^ < 

And firom thence to Cape Palmas we ateer ; 

Cape Verd on Senegambia*s shore, . ^ 

And Blanco Cape we next explore ; 
Then perhaps, when the western horizon is clear. 
We may glance at the Cape fioyador. 

QtieKioiu.— What 10 a cape f Where is Cape Bon f Aum, It is the northeastern point of 
Tunis, extending into the Mediterranean Sea. C. Guardafoi f C. Orfui f C. Baaaas I C. D^ 
gadot CAmbrof aStMaiyt C. Corrienteat C. Agulbasf C. of Good Hope! C 
Fiiof CFalmaaf CVad? C. Blanco? CBojador? 



H017in?AIir9. 



Atlas Mts., . ... 7 M., 8 M. 



Crystal Mts. , , 58M.,59S:W. 



MuMiltsin,* , . 7S. Snow Mts., . . • 94N.,83S.E. 



KoH gMts. . • ; 48 N., 44 N. 
Cameroon' Mts., . 44 K, 46 W. 
Mts. of the Moon, 46, 46, 47, 



Lupa'taMt8.t • . 84 W„ 73 M, 
Rad'ama Mts.J . • 73 E., & S. E. 



XOUHTAIITB. 
AiR—Hast$ tke$y Winter, 
\ 8 

Africa, thy mocoitains all Then on Guinea^s edstem hound. 

By their proper names we call ; Crystal Mountains may be found ; 

Atlas shall bee in the song. Farther southward let us go, 

Miltsin*s heights and those of Kong ; And behold the Mounts of Snow ; 
Next we come to Cameroon, See Lupata's tow'ri^jg crest, 

Then the Mountains of the Moon. And at Radama we rest 

Que4tton«.-~What is a mountain f Where are the Atlaa Mtaf Am*, They are in the north- 
weatern part of Africai extending through the Barbery States, and are irom 8000 to l^OOQ 

feet high.— Mt Miltsinl Am, It is in , and is 12»000 feet high<-^Kbng Mts.? Cameroon 

Mts.? Am. The]^are m , and 13,000 feet high ?— Mts. of the Moon ? Ant. They are 

an extensive chain of moohtains, extending eastHi^ west throiig^ fhe central parta of Africa. 
Crystal Mta.? Snow Mts.? Ant. They are in — (— , imd are 10,000 feet high.— Lupata Mta.{ 
Radama Mtat . . . - 



»eri, ) 



DJBSBRTS. 



Saha'iw§ Desert," 

3000 m. 1. &>16, 17, 19, 
1000 w. 



Lybian Desert, • *19 N. & E.' 
Nubian Deaert, . 20 S., 33 N. 
Karri-Karri Desert.|l 83W., 82 N. E. 



nZSXRTS. 



Ai9f-JhM Lmng Sgnt, 

I a 

Deserts of Africa we sin? The Lybian Desert then we cross, 

Those dreary wastes of sand ; The Nnbian eastward lies; 

And first Sahara in the north, And Karri Kairi Desert then 

Our notice shall demand. Our closmg theme supplies. 

Questions. — What is a desert f Deacribe the Sahara or Great Deeert An$^ It is in the 

northern part of Africa, extendmg from the Atlantic to the valley of the Nile, and ia 3000 

miles long and 1000 wide. 
Where is the Lybian Desert t The Nubian Desert f Karri Karri Deaert f 
* milt-teen. f loo-pah' tah. | rah'-dah-raah. « ash-hah'-yali, | kat'.ree*ka('.fe4. 



AFKIOA, 



IM 



J^AKES. 

Lake Lowde'ah, • • 8 E. Lake Fi'ttre, , • . 32 W. 

Lake Dibble, . , • 29 M. Lake Dem'bea . . 33 S. E. 

Lake Tchad. .• . . 81 M. Lake Maravi.« . ^ • 60S.,7ffN. 



1 



AlBr''^^^ <^'> Winter. 



Lakes of Africa we teach, 
In due order name them <each.; 
Lake Lowdeah takes the lead, 
To Lake Dibble then pFooeed ; 
Then Lake Tchad we see esqfNtnd, 
Noblest Lake in all the land. 



3 



Now northeastward in Soodan* 
Let our muse Lake Fittre scan ; 
Then in Abyssinian ground, 
Dembea's waters may be fpund ; 
Last is Lake Maravi shown, 
Un^plored and little known. 



QuesliofM.— What is a Lake t Where is Lake Lowdeah 1 Ant, liis in the southeastern 
part of TuAiii— I* Dibbie f L. Tchad? L. Fittre t L.Dembeat L.Maranf 



Nile River, • 
White River, 
Blue River. • 



Tacaz'ze* River, 
Misselad River, . 
Web be River. • 
Ozee River, • • 
Zambezi«River, • 

Manissa River, . 
St. Lucia River, 
Great Kei'^River, ~ 
Orange River. . 

BembarougJbe<R*9 
Coan'za River, • 



RIVERS, 

. 20W.,33W. 
>83S.W.,46N. 
•i E. 
. 33S. 

, d3M.dES.E. 

, '32 8. & w; 

. 48M. 

. eoN. E. 

>72 S. & W., 
•J 71 E; 

. 84N.W. 

, 84S. W. 
• 94 N. E. 



Danda River. 



Ambriz River, 

Cbngo'River, 
Gabobn^River. 

Niger River, 

Tsad'da River, 
White River. 



Shary*River, 
Yeoo River, 

83 S., 82 S. E. a. n n r>* 

« « «r pt Paul's River. 
70 S. W. 

58 S. 



Rio Grande^, 
jGambia River, 
|Senegar*River. 



58, & next N. 

of Coanza R. 

in order. 
58 W. & E., 

59 W. 

45 S. W. 

44 N. E., 30 
N.W.,29S. 
W. 

46 N. W. 
29S, E. 
31S.,45N.& 
81 S. W. 

43 N. W., 42 

E. 
28 S. 
28 M. 
28 N. & E. 



anms. 

AIK'-^Alltf Long 8ifn0. 



Now on the streams of AiVica, 

Oh muse of science smile 1 
As first in ma:gnitude and &me« 

Record Egyptian Nile. 
2 
White River aiid Blue River both, 

ParchM Nubia contains ; 
facazze River takes its rise 

In Abyssinian plains. 
. 3 
To Misselad we make our way. 

Then Wel/be*s stream pass by ; 
Behold the watenr of Ozee, 

And next Zambezi spy. 



A route to Delagoa Bay 

Manissa 'river makes; 
St Lucia ne^t we shall survey,. 

An eastern course its takes. 
5 
Now nearer to the cape we go, ^ 

The River Keif to find; 
Then through the Hottentot domaina 

See Orange Ri>wr wind. 
6 
The Bembaroughet next) we see, 

Northeastwardly it goes ; ^ 
Coanza see and rhnda, each 

Through Lower Guinea flows. 



« roah-rah' •▼««. » tah-kat'-My. •zam-bay'-se. d\y, « bem-ba-TOog'eh. /gah-booa' 
. fityi^r, *ihth/.r©«. 4yay.oo». iree.o.graii'.day. »ien.e-gaui' 



no 



KXT TO FELTON's OUTLINE KAFS, 



Ambriz is next ; — in Guinea's bou:ids 
Its course begins and ends ; 

But Congo through a largCT space, 
Its wayward route extends. 

Gaboon is passM, and Niger* now 
' Through grounds extensive pours ; 
Note Tsadda, and White River west, 
^d Shary's sandy shores. 



At Ireoo River let us pause, 

Then hasten to St Paul's; 
And at the next remove our glance 

On Rio Grande falls.' 
10 
At Gambia River next we pause^ 

In Senegambia's land ; 
And last the River Senegal 

Shall on the record stand. 



Questions.— ^Wh9t m a river f Where is the River Nile? Ans* It is formed hy the conflu 
ence of the Blue and White Riven, in the eouthwestem part of Nubia, flows first a north- 
easterly, then a northwesterly, then a soathwesterly, and lastly a general northerly ooorse into 
(he Mediterranean Sea, passing through Nubia and Egypt, and is 2800 miles long. 

Where is White River ? Blue R? Tacazze Rt Misselad R.f Webbe R? Ozee R? Zana- 
b«zi Rt Manissa Rf St. Lucia R? Great Kei Rf Orange Rf Bembaroughe R? Coaiiza 

R.f Danda R? Ambriz R? Congo Rt Gaboon Rf Niger Rf Ana. It rises is , 

flows into , and is 2700 miles long.— Teadda Rf White Rf SharyRf ^eooRI 

St. Paul's Rf Rio Grande f Gambia Rf Senegal Rf 



OCEANICA.f 

1. Oceanica comprises the islands lying south and southeast of AsiOf togetho* 
with most of those in the Pacific Ocean between Asia and America. 

2. It is divided into three divisions, viz. : 1. Mahiysia;| 2. Anstralasia ;} & 
Polynesia.^ 

3. Malaysia comprises the islands lying between Australia atid Papua, or New 
Guinea, and Asia. 

4. Australasia comprises Australia, Papua, or New Guinea, Van Diemen^s 
Land, New Zealand, and numerous smaller islands surrounding them. 

5. Polynesia comprises numerous islands widely scattered over the Pacific 
Ocean. - • 

Qtie«eton«.— 1. What does Oeeanica comprise f 2. How is it divided f 3. What does Ma 
layiia comprise f 4. Australasia f 5w Polynesia f 

Aiti,^Auid Lang Sgiu, , 

1 

In Oceanica behold those islands newly found, 

Comprising lands of large extent, which southern seas surround, 

Varied the climate and the soil among those numerous isles ; . 

Here torrid suns pour down their beams, there spring perpetual smiles 

3 
The larger islands firom the waves majestically rise. 
With verdant fields, and mountains lost amid the misty skies ; 
Others a dreary aspect show, of vegetation bare. 
Nor man nor bieast has ever found a habitation there. 



ISLANDS OF OCEAmOA. 



Australia, vl64, 
166. §, . , 

Van Dieoien's 
Land, 181, . 

New Cruinea, . 
142,143.. . 

Louisiade,|Il57, \ 
N. W. . . 

New Britain, 143 
E., 144W, . 



t the largest I. S. 
; E. of Asia. 
> the largest I. next 
I S. of Australia. 
' the largest I. next 
I N. of Australia. 

S. E. of New 
Guinea. 

next.E. of New 
Guinea. 



New Ireland, 
144 N. W. 



>next N. E. of 
. 5 New Britain. 



Borneo, 126 S. 
140 N* . 



)on the Equator 
I between 110** &. 
) 120^ E. Ion. 
Sumatra, 139 N. > the largest I. W. 

W. 124 S. E. I of Borneo. 
JavH,tl40 S. W. > nextS E. of Su 
139S. E. • .imatra. 



« nijer. t See Map of the World, of Hemisphere. 

I Each of these divisions are surrounded t>y a deep ihiiile of eolor 4m tb« Reqiwphorei. 
I See corresponding niimherv on the Maps of the Eastern and Western Iloriiifpberei. 
I looeeze.ad' . 1i jah' -va. 



AFBICA. 



Ill 



Sumbawa, 140^ the three largest 
S. £• I Islands next £; 

Flores,14lS.W. (of Java in or- 
Timor. 141 S. . J der. 

Celebes, 141 W. > next E. of the S. 

& N. W, . .\ part of Borneo. , 
Mindanao,' . 127 i the two largest 

N. . . • V Is. N. of Celebes 
Luzon,^lld W. J in order. 



Spice Islands/ 
141 E.&N.E. 
Pclew Islands, \ 
128 N. . . 
Caroline Islands, 
129»&N.W. 

Ladronel8/114. 
Bonin Islands/ 
98 N. W. 
Magellan's Ar- 
chipelago, 98 M. 



next.E. of Ce- 
lebes. 

next £. of Min- 
danao. 

the Islands E. of 
Pelew Islands. 

E. of Luzon I. 
next" N. E. of 
Luzon. 

\ next E. of Bonin 
I Islands. 



Iin the Western 
Hemisphere, 
crossed by the pa- 
ral.of40^S. lat. 
Chatham Island, > next E. of New 

160, {Zealand. 

Norfolk Island, \ next N. W. of 
184 S. E. I Nbw Zealand. 

New Caledonia, ) the largest Island 
134 N. V nearly N. of Nor. 

Kermadec' Isles, f next N. E. of 



152 N. W., 
Friendly Is.,« 
128 S. E., 124, ' 
125, and 136 N„ ' 

Navigators Is.,* 

124 E., 125 W., 

Hapai« Is., 124 

S, 

Tonga*' Is., 136 

N. 



New Zealand, 
between 10° & 
22°S.lat.&170° 
W&170°E.lon. 

15° S. lat., & 
170° W. Ion. 
next Si W. of 
Navigators Is. 
next S. of Ha- 
pai. 



Fecjee Is.,« 123 > next W. of Ha- 
S. E. I pai. 

b 1oo.zo«6. e The ffroL, 
Mind New Munster, the lout 



New Hebrides,* 
122 E. . . 

De Peysters Is.*-^ j 
109 S. E. , ' 



next W, of Fee- 
jee Is., 

next N. of Fee- 
jee Is. 



Gilberts Is., 109 ) near the Equator, 
N.,96S. > between 170° & 

) 180° E. Ion. 
Mulgrave Is.,« 5 next N. of Gil- 
96 N. W. \ berts Is. 

)2e° N. lat. & 
Sandwich Is., 73, \ between 150° & 
74, 86 N. ) 170° W. Ion. 

Hawaii/86 N. ) the largest of the 

\ Sandwich Is. 
America Is.,* 99 > next S. of Sand- 

W. . . .J wich' Is. ^ 
Washington Is. ' 



113 S. E. 



Is., 



10° S. lat & 
140° W. longi. 
tude. 



Marquesas* 

114 S. W., 

Society Is.,' 126^ between 10° <Se 

M.^S. E., . I 20° S. lat. & 148° 

Georgian Is.,* j & 155° W. longi- 

127 S. W. J tude. 

18° S. lat. & 
150 W. Ion., the 
'largest of the 
group. 

nextS.E. ofTa- 
hiti. 

next S.E. of Pearl 
Is. 



Tahiti/ 127 S. 
W., 

Pearl Is., 127 S. 



Gambier'* 
140 M. 



Is., 



Austral* Is., 139 
N.W.,138N.E., 
Cook's* Is., 126 
S. W,, 

Prince of Wales* 
Islands, 127 W. 

King George* 
Is., 127 M., 
PalHser's Is., 
127 E., 

Pitcairn's I., 140 
E. 

i New Zealand eonsitts of two islands, New 
ern. e The FrientUy Islands comprise lh« 



next S. of Ta- 
hiti. 

next S. W. of 
Tahiti. 

next E. of Society 
Is. 

'nextN.E.ofPi, 
1 of Wales Is. 
next S. E. of K. 
I George's Is. 
► 25° S. lat. ^ 
; 131° W. Ion. 



« min-dah-nah' -o b 1oo.zo««. e The grroop. 
Ulster; the northern^and New Munster. the 8ouib< . v. -, l ..■ . 

fiavifralor's, Hapai, Tonga, and Feejee Islands, /de-pice'-ter. /Lnh-wy'-ee. A mar-kay'-sa^ 
i Tlie-Society aire we N. W., and the Oeorgian the S. E. Islands. The Society Islands 
umes described as comprising ihe whole group. j lah-he^-te. 
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ISLAMIMI OF OCIAinCA. ^ 

1 

P^ow to waters remote rapid &ncy shall fly» 
Where thy cluster of isles, Oceanica, lie; 
Every isLe by its name let our registiy calli 
^nd Australia is first and the largest of alL 

2 
rhen the land of Van Diemen more southward is traced. 
And from thenc^ &r away to New Guinea we haste; 
Louisiade* and New Britain their aspects present, 
And from these to New Ireland our course shall be bent 

3 
Let us go where the rertical sun-beams descend, 
There me Islands of Borneo, Sumatra, extend ; 
On the Island of Java, southeast of the last, 
And the Isle of Sumbawa, some glances we cast 

To the eastward of this, Flores* Island is seen, 
' And Timor the last and Australia between; 
Hence we speed to that Island as Celebes blown. 
Next behold Mmdanao and also Lu2son. 

6 
To the Islands of Spice a location assign, 
Then behold Pelew group and the Isles Caroline ; 
Now '* th^ land of the robbers," the Isles of Ladrone, 
And the Islands Bonin and Magellan's are shown. 

6 
To the shores of New Zealand our notice we lepd. 
And to Chatham and Norfolk, we next shall attend; 
Then to New Caledonia and Kermadec speed, 
And from thence to the Islands call'd Friendly, proceed. 

7 
Now the group, which is call'd Navigators* Isles, note, 
Then some notice to Hapaif and Tonga devole ; 
Feejee now and New Hebr^es IslancEi appear, 
Thence to Islands De Peyster's and Gilbert's we steer. 

8 
But behold in the distance the Isles of Mul'grave, 
Then we seek Sandwich Isles through the turbulent wave ; 
On Hawaii,| the largest of those let us look, ^ 
Where the savage i^abitants slew Captain Cook 

9 
American Island and Washingtonf too, 
And the Isles of Marquesas now offer to view ; 
To Society Islands and Creorgian we steer, 
Then Tahiti,^ Pearl Island behold, and Gambler. 

1 
Austral Isle near the Tropic of Capricorn placed. 
Then the islands call'd Cook's are southeastwarcUy traced ; 
Prince of Wales we behold, and our latest clange turns 
On the Islea of King Gecvge, Ptilliser's^ and Pitcairn's. 

Queafionf.— Name and point out the principal island of Oceanica. Which is the largtoi 
I.f What strait separates Australia from Van Diemen's land f Ana, Bass Strait What 
strait separates Australia from New Guinea 7 Atu. Torres Strait What strait separateb 
Sumatra from Malacca f An»» The Strait of Malacca. What strait separates Sumatra from 
Java f Ant, I'he Strait of Sunda. What strait separates Borneo from Celebes f Am. The 
Strait of Macassar. What strait divides New Zealand into two large islands f Ana, Cook*B 
Strait 

^oo'-e-Ke-t4''* t hak'pu t ha-wi'-oo. ft ti 
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DESCBIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
PABT SECOND. 

NORTH AMERICA. 



GREENLAND. 

1. Greenland is one of the coldest and most barren countries in the worid, and 
belongs to the erown of Denmark. 

2. It consists almost entirely of oae enormous mass of rocks, rising in ma^j 
places close to the water's ed|[e, into precipitous and loffy mountains crowned 
with inaccessible cli& 

3. Veg^etatioQ, ^ven in the south, is limited to. a few trees of stinted growth, 
and.towS'ds the nqr A, nothing is met with but rock& covered with ice and snow. 

4. Dogs, reindeer, hares, foxes, and white bears, are the principal animak. 
Seals, seafowl, and fish, are abundant 

5. The Greenlanders are of a dwarfish size, ignorant, indolent, and filthy» 
living in huts made of turf or stone, and subsisting ehiefiy on seals, fish, and 
oil. Many of them have become Christians under Sie instruction of the Mqra- 
yiao missionaries. 

6. The clii^f setU^nents are Lichtcinau in the S., lachtenfels, (30 S.) and New 
Hemhut, (30 E.) 

Qi(e«(iofu.*— 1. Wbtit is said of Greenland f 2. Of what does it cohsist T 3. What is said 
«f vegetation! 4. Animals f 5. Describe die Greenlanden t 6. What ai^ the chief sett]*- 
mentflf 



RUSSIAN AMERICA 
Square miles, 500,000.— Population, 50,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 1 in 10. 
1. Kussiah America is a cold, dreary country, belonging to Russia, and is iiv 
habited mostly by savages. There are a few Russians in the country, engaged 
in collecting fhrs firom the Indians fer the Chinese market- 

2t The people of the Al^ttii^^t Islands live under ground ia large warm 
houses* each containing froax ^y to one hundred and fifty persons. 
3. The chief town is New Archangel, on Sitka Island. 

QuesHona, — L What is said of Russian America! % How do ths people of the Aleutian 
blands livef S. What is the chief town! State of society? GoTemmentt Religion? 



BRITISH AMERICA 

Square milfes, 2,4*75.000.— Population, l,820,()00.-*-Pop. to sq. m. |. • 

1. British America embraces a vast territory, extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, aikl l^ing between the United States and the Arctic Ocean. It b^ 
longs to Great Britam. 

2. It is divided into New Britain, tbe Ptofvinces of Canada, New Brunswick, 
fibva Scotia, Newfimndland, and Prince Edward's Island. 

3. Each Province has a Governor and Council, appointed by the Crown of 
Great Britain, and an Assembly or House of Cgratnons, chosen by the peq)le. 

A Governor General is idso appointed by the Crown over the whd^ eounlry^ 

. QttettiaMi^yfhnt does Britinb America embrace* and to whom bdong ? % How divided 

3. What is the government? 

* Before asking the questions relatiTe to the deseription of ea^h country m ttate, tt.e <vadMr 
rtKMild reqaire the .pupil to give its boundary and capital. <- f a-lu'-aha^. 

• 15 "3 
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NEW BRITAIN. 
Sqnar« milei^ 2,035/)00.— Population, 4<M)ao.-*-Pop to^. m.. 1 in 50. 

1. liew Britain is a region of bays, lakes, rivers, and forests, thinly inhabited 
by Esquimaux and other savages. 

2. It has a thin, rocky, stenle soil, pEoducing, in the interior and northern part, 
onhr moss, shrubs, and a few stinted trees. 

&, Bears, deer, beaver, otter, and other a&imals valuable ft>r their for, abound ; 
and hunting them is the chief employment uf the inhabitants. 

QuesfionA— 1. What is New Britain? 2. What is the soil f 3. What uumals abound f 
What is the state of society ? Government? Religion? 

CANADA. 
Square miles, 340,000i— Popolatioo. 1,300,000^— Pop. to sq. m.. 4. 

1. Canada lies on the East and North of Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario, and extends along both sides of the St Lawrence, from the Ottawa to 
its mouth. 

2. It is divided into Canada East and Canada West by the Ottawa River. 

3. The settlements are chiefly on the rivers and along the chores of the grea 
lakes. ^ 

4. Canada West is mostly a fine, undulating country, fertile in wheat, Indian 
^m, and good pasturage ; but the lower part of Canada East is cold, rugg^ and 
sterile. 

5. From Lake Ontario to Montreal, the St Lawrence is interrupted by a suc- 
cession of rapids, which render navigation very dangerous. These obstructions 
are over^Skne by the Rideau* Canal, which opens a navigation for vessels oC 125 
tons burden, from Kingston at the East end of Lake Ontario, to the Ottawa 
River, which is navigable thence to Montreal. The Welland Canal opens a way 
for vessels of the same burden, from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, around Niagara 
Palls. (See Map of the United States.) 

Toronto, one of the capitals of Canada, is situated on a fine harbor neat the 
west end of Lake Ontario. 

QuBBEc, the other capital, on the north side of the St Lawrenee, is buHt 
partly on the top of a steep rock, 350 feet high, and partly on the baxik of the 
river below. Jt is a walled city, and so strongly fortified, that it is called tha - 
Gibralter of America. 

MorUreaU on Montreal Idand in the River St Lawrence just below t^ 
mouth of the Ottawa, is the largest and most commercial city in British America. 

Kingston'-^t. the East end of Lake Ontario, has a well fortified harbor, and 
is the royal naval station on the lake. 

Q,u€tlioM—\, On what lakes and along what river does Canada lie ? 2. How divided T 
8. Where are the settlements? 4. What is the face of the countiy. and what are the pro- 
duetions ? 5. How do veaaels pass from the Gulf of St Lawrence to Lake Erie ? What 
is said of Toronto? Quebec? Montreal? Kingston? What is the sta^ of society ? 
Govemmept ? Religion ? 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Sqnare milesr 2^00a.— Popoiatioo. leOjOOO.— Pop. to.sq. m^ 6 
1. New Brunswick is noted for its magnificent forests, which fiimiah iargs 
quantities of excellent lumber. 

P^EnE»icrro!i--th* capital, is on the south /side of St John's River, 85 miles 
from its mouth. 
Si, Johns— -neai the mouth of St John's River, is the largest town. 

QiieifioiM.^1. For what ii New Branswiek noted? What is the capital f The largest lownf 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Square miles, 16,00a^Popu!ation, W),00b.-^Pop. to sq. m., 12*. 
1. Sovn. scdtift is noted fc iLt coal and gypsum or plaster of Paris and for im 



^ ' DSSCBIFim QKOGBAPHT. Xl$ 

2. The Bay of Fimdy, separatipg ibis provinoe fiom N«^ Braxunriek, Li noted 
fbr its tides, whicli rise 60, 60, ana even 70 feet. 

B.AiawjLS. — ^th(9 capital, has one of the finest harbors in the world, and is the 
chief naval station of €beat Britain in North America. . 

>Sri(2ney-M>n Cape Breton Island. / 

Quuti^M,^!, For what is Noya Scotia n6t»d ? 2. The Bay of Fosdy ? What is the 
tai^tal? WhatjtwOtown8 8.W. ofit? Where i^ Sidney ? 



PBINCB EDWARD'S ISLAND. 
Square nfles, 2,15e.—Popiilatioii, 35,000.~^Po|i. to iq. nt, l$h 
1. This is a fine, futile island in the Gnlf of St. Lawrence, prodadng wheat 
ia abnndanoe. 
CHABLOfCTX Town is the capital. ^ 

Que$$ion9i—l, What is Bald of Prince Edward's Island ? Whatiaiti eapital? 



NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Square miles, e<),000.— Populattoo, 85,000.— Pop. to sq. bl, 1}. 

1. Newfoundland is noted for the richest and most prodactive cod fishery in the 
world, giTinff employment to many thousands, and food to many millions. 

2. The fish are caught chiefly in the shallow places of the sea, called Banks, 
otf the eastern and southern coasts of the island. 

St. John's— *the capital, in the S. E. part of the island. 
Harbor Qrace^'^.W. of St. John's. 

Question; — 1. For what is Newfoundland noted ? 2. Where are the fish eanght? Whal 
Istheoapital? WhaitownsN. W. of it^ 



MEXICO. 
Square ndles, 1,100,000.— Popnlatlon, 7,500,000.— Pop. to sq. m., t^^. 

1. Mexico is noted for its rieh mines of gold and silrer, and the yariety of its 
elimate and productions. At one period its silver mines yielded more than 
$20,000,000 annually. 

2. The land on both coasts is low and level — ^the interior is an immense ele- 
vated plain or table land. 

8. The productions are Indian com, wheat, coffee, sugar, rice, cotton, tobacco^ 
iadigo, cochineal, and tropical iruits. 

4. The inhabitants consist of Whites or Creoles of Spanish origin, Indians. 
Mestizoes, Mulattoes, and Ziunboes. The descendants of Europeans, bom in 
America, are called Creoles ; the descendants of whites and Indians are called 
Mestisoes ; of whites and nesroes, Mulattoes ; of Indians and negroes, Zaabees. 

5. Mexico— the capital, 7000 feet above the ocean, is beautify situated in 
tbe centre of a delightful valley, embosoming^ several beautiful lakes, and is one 
of the finest cities in the world. 

Quatu>n9.r—1. For what is Mexico noted f 2. What is tbe surface? 8. Prodnctiens? 
4. lohahitants ? 5. What is the eapital and hew situated ? State of society ? Government? 
BeUgiotir 



Lower Califonda. 
Capital is Loreto. 

Sonera. 
. Capital is Anspe^. 



mOTKI) BTATBS OT MEXICO ASL THBIB CAPITALS. 

CohaliniIa.» 152_E., 53 

Oapital is Monclova. 

Knevo Leon." 
Capital is Monterey. 

Xamaulipa8.*_ 1*?^J?'„^' 



141 S., 50 A 

J 60N.W. 

|42 S. W., 

i 51N.W. 

phihuahna.« 1 f><> TT W 

Capital is Chihuahua. . . l^^^'^' 



)52 E 

1 w. 
1 53 6. 



Capital is Tamanlipas. • J 62 K. K. 



MezSoea names fOt fbe meet pert oonft»nn to the principles of Spanish. prnanndatlon. (See note 
eCbee-wilir-welL »Ko-«2FireeMs&. fHweT-TO-La^mn'. 4TSMM>.lee'-paB. f 



lie 
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flm Xaus PommBv 

Capital is Ban Imia PotoiL 
^aoatooafl. 

Capital if Zaoateeaa. . . 
BaTttDgo. 

Capital Ib Dnrango. . 

Cinaloa. — ^— ~- 

Capital b Cinaloa. . . • 
' Xaliseo.* 

Capital is Ghiadalaiara.* , 
▲goasoalientM.* 

Capital 10 Agpaaealientqg. 
Gnanaznato.' 

' Capital if flmmarqato. . 
Qnerataro.* 

Capital is Qneretaro. , 

Tampioo. ' •""^— ""— — 

Capital it Tampico. . 

Mexico. 

Capital is Mozieo. . . . 



} 62 H. ft N. 
J W.ofK. 

161 N. B.of 
[K.,62N.W. 

)52 6., 61 
J N. 
151 S. B., 
I 61N.W. 
)«1 H. ft 

1 s. 

}62W. 
I 62 S. W. 

1 62 8. of H. 

|62E. 

)70 M., 62 
r E.of6. 



I 
Tlaaeala/ 
Capital if Tlafcala. . 

La Pael)la.f 
Capital if La Pnebla. 

IfiohoagaiL* ' 

Capital if VaTlaJoUdl.* 

C^lima. 
Capital if Oolima. , 

Guerrero^ 
Capital if Aoapnlco* 

Oazaea.*- ■ 
Capital if OaxaOa. . 

Vera Cruz. 
Capital if VwaCrtta. 

Tabafoo. 
Capital if Tabafoo. 

Chiapa.1 
Capital if Chiap^ . 



.]■ 



[?• S. of 

K. 

170 N. B^ 
• ) 62S.1L 

1 70 IT. W. 

>60 N. & 
. J oflL 

170 M. ^ 
. j W. 

)71 S. W<^ 
70S.B. 

71M.ftN. 



1 
} 



71 B. 



YUCATAN. 

Square xnilef, 79,000.— Popnlationi 600,000.— Pop. to fq. m., 61. 

1. In 1841 Yucatan declared itself a separate and independent state, bill 
afterwards became r^poinciled to Mexico. In 1845 it again seceded* and stOl 
maintains its independence. 

MsKtDA, the capital, is situated about fiftj miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 

QiMtlMNit.— 1. Whan did Tnoatan declare itf elf independent t What if itf o^^ital ? 



MBBn>^-> the oapitaL 

6ifal'-.K.ofMei^ 

6ilan'-N.B.ofMerida. 



CmSS AlVD TOWKf. 

ISalaman'oa— S. B. of Merida. 
iGampeaohy— 8. W, of Merida 



CENTRAL AMERICA. 
SquBfO Milef, 200,000.— Population, 2,000,000.— Pop. to fq. m., 10. 

1. Central America resembles Mexico in climate, soil, productions, inhabit' 
ants, and in its institutions. 

2. Its indigo and cocoa are of a superior quality, and in some ^arts mahogany 
and logwood abound. 

&AS Saltadob is the capital, near the coast of the Pacific^ 

QueaUan*^^l» Bi what refpe^ doee Central America fefemUle Mexico? X Wliat if eaiA 
of itf indigo and ^ocoa? What if the capital? 



STATES or CXNTBAL AHBBICA AKD THSIB CAPITALS. 



I 72 S. W., 


79N.W. 


72, 78, 79 


N.B.,80N. 


79 N. B. 


f ofM. 



NicaraguiL 

Capital if Leon.* 
CofltaBiea.» 

C^iital if Cartago.f 



80 M. 
83K.1 



.0iiatemala.M 

Capital if Guatemala. 
Hondnraa. 

Capital if Comayagna.* 
- Salvador. 

Capital is San Bahrador. 

BA£tzE.— Balize is a settlement claimed by €(reat Ifoitain, lying along the 
Bay of Honduras on the £. side of yucataxi, and is Valuable for its mahogfiny 
andlogwood* , . ♦ 
' Balizi is the capital, on Balize river. 

Qiievtton*.— Whatif faldofBalive? What if its capital? 

<iHiih-le6e^>k6. (Chra-aaMali-liali.ta. •Ali«wa»-kal-]ei«a'4e«f. 4QirMiah4iin/4o. «Keiw 
tMK.tab-To. /T)M-kahMah. f LahrPweb-lah. AMe-cho'-ab-kaii. <Tal-7ab^o46ed^ iQwer-ra'^ta 
fWah-hahrka. tChe»«h-palt. »eir»4a-miih'-lah. aCMDyHdhgwab. eiAaim?. wiM-tA- 
Bee'-koh. fKap-teh'i^. 



DBSCRXFTIVS QSOCOAnBT. 
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WEST INDIA ISLANDa 

Sqoaro mfles* 100^)00.— Population, 3,100,000.— Pop. to s^. m., 31. 

1. The West India kUnds are noted fys their rich tropical productionft— oot' 
ton, sugar, cdlfee, indigo, allspice, ginger, cocoa« tobacco, maize; also, oranges^ 
lemons, limes, pomegranates, citrons, pineapples, &e. 

2. 'Ilie climate, tempered by the mountam air and sea-breezes, is cool and de- 
lightful during the winter months; but during. the summer months it is warm 
and unhealthy. These islands are subject to earthquakes^ and ^in autumn, to 
destructive hurTicane& 

3. About one-sixth of the population are whites; the remamder are negroes 
and mulattoes. 

4 Spain was Ibrmeriy the sole owner of these islands. The following table 
B&owB the extent, population, and fnresent owner of the most important islands. 

blaadi. 
Gabu, . 
Porta Blo«, 
Hftyti, . • 
Jamaica, . 
The BalMMiis% 
Angnilla, . 
Barbttda, 
Antigii*. . 
St. Kitis, , 
Oominica,. 
St Locla, 
St. Vincent, 
Berbadot, 
'^ Canagttan, 
Cntriaooa, . 
Grenada, . 
, Tobago, 
Trinidad, . 
8t.Thoinae, . 
St. John% 
Santa Crax, . 
Gaadaloiye, 
Marie Oalamei 
Martiniqae, 
St. Martin*!, • 
St. Euatatia, 
Bonair, • 

Caracoa, • 
Ofttba, 

St. BanhohMnew, 
Margarita, • 
Blanquilla, 
Tortnga, 
Orchilla, . 
LbsBoqnei. . 

Ctoa. — Cuba is the largest, most flourishing, and important of the West I»- 
dia Islands. 

Havana— the capital, on the N. W. coast, is the largest and most oammercial 
city in the West Indies, and has the best harbor in me world, capable of cou- 
taining a thousand vessels without cable or anchor. 

Matanzas-'On the N. coast, E. of Havana. 

Puerto Principe— in the interior, S. E. of Matanzaa. 

San Salvador — ^next S. E. of Puerto Principe. 

St, Ja^o—m the £. part, on the S. coast 

HattL'-— Hayti, one oS the finest islands in the world, ibrmeriy belonged to 
France and Spain. In 1701 the negroes in the French part of the idaim torn 
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against their mabtera, expelled them from the island, and fbnned an independent 
government, which is nominally republican, but really a military despotism In 
1822 they drove the Spaniards from the eastern part of the isknd. 
Hayti chiefly supplies the United States with mahogany. 

PoRT^4V-pRiMC0 is the capital, on the Gulf of Gonave. 
Cape Haytienr-*<m the North coast 
St, Domingo — in the S. £. part on the S. coast 
JeremU — on the coast in the S. W. 

Jamuoa. — Jamaica is the largest and most valuable of the British W. India 
ralandsi, 
Spanuh Town is the capital sear the S. coast 
Kingston^ on the coast m the S. £., is the largest town, and has a fine harbor. 

Porto Rioo. — Porto Rico, the smallest of the Greater Antilles^ has a soil of 
the richest and most varied description. 

8t. John, the capital and chief town, is situated on the N. coast, and has a 
deep, secure, and spacious harbor. 

Thb B4HAMA& — ^The Bahamas embrace a large group of rocky islets^ extend* 
ing about 70Omiles from N. W. to S. £., Imt oSy a few are inhabited, 

^auau is the chief town, on New Providence Island. 

St. Salvador is noted as the spot where Columbus first landed in the N^w 
World. 

^ Q^e8tum^^-A, For what are die W. Indies noted! % What is the dimatef 3. PoffuUu 
tion t 4. Who was formerly the sole owner of the W. India Islands t Who are the present 
owners f What islands belong to each f What is aaid of Cuba t Of Havana, the capital f 
Name and point out the other towns f What is aaid of Haytt? With what does it supply the 
United States? What is its capital! Name and point out the other towna What is said 
of Jamaica? What is its capital? Largest town? What is said of Porto Rico? Of its 
capital What do the Ba ha mas embrace ? Chief town? For what is St Salvador noted? 



UNITED STATES. 



GOVERNMENT OP THE UNITED STATES. 

1. The government of the United States is a Federal* Republic 

2. It consists of three branches, viz. the LegUlative, the Executiv$^ and ^e 

3. The Legislative power is vested in a Congress^ eonsasting^ of a Senate and 
House erf* Repvesentatives. 

4. The Senate is composed of two members tnm easb state, chosea by its 
lingislatuie for six years* 

& The RepreseQtatives are chosen by the people for two years, each state 
being entitled to a number proportioned to its repr^ntative papulation. 

6; Th^ EafecuMve jpower is vested in a President 

7r The I^aident and Vice-President are chosen for four yearsrl^ electors from 
all the states. Each state appoints a number of electora equal to the whole nuso- 
ber of its senators and representatives in Congress. 

a The salary of the President is $25,000 a year; and that of tite Vioe-Presi- 
dent, $5000. 

9. The principal subordinate officers of the ^ecutive department are the See- 
retarv of State, of the Treasury, of War, and the Navjr, the Post Master GeneraU 
the Attorney General, and the Secretaiy of the Interior. 

10. The Judicial power is vested in judges, nominated by the Present and 
approved by tlie jsenate, and they hold their t^ce durin|^ good behavior. 

11. There is no religion established by law in th0 U. States. Evexy man is 
&ee to worship God according to the dictates of his own ccmscience. 

ISl The general interests of the naticm are entrusted to the general govern- 
ment, but each state has a government of its own, and has exclusive c<mtrol oC 
its own local afSiirs. 

* 13. The place where the State Legislature meets is called the Capital of the 
State. 

14. The Territories are under the jurisdiction of the general government 

15. The Constitution of the United Statea was framed and adopted in 1789. 

16. The Presidents of the U* States since its adoption are as follows:—- 

■ , * 

1. George Vyashington of Virginia, from 1769 to 1707-^ yeari. 

fl. John Adams, Mass. ** 1797 to 1801— 4 ** 

S. Thomas Jeffenon, Vtrginta, » 16Q1 to 1809-8 « 

4. James Madison, ViTginia. *< 1809 to 1817-8 ^ 

5. James Munroe, Virginia, ** 1817 to l83ft-8 «* 

6. John Quiney Adams, Mass. « 1835tol8S0-4 ¥ 

7. Andrew Jackson, Tennessee,** 1829 to 18S7--8 ** 

8. Martin Van Buren, New Yofk, " 1S97 tO'18il--4 *< 

9. Wm. HencT Harrison, Ohio. <* 1841 one month. 

10. JohmTrle^ Virginia, <* 1841 to 184»^-»f««ra, 11 flHBiha. 

U. Jamef K. relk. Tenne«seB,<« 1845tol8<»-4 *« 

12. Zacuary Taylor, Louisiana " 1849 to 1850— 1 Tear, 4 moQtfat. 

13. Millard Fillmore, New York *« 1849. 

Que$(ums.-^h What Is the govertjment of the U. States ? 2. Of bow. many branches does 
it consist T 3. In what is the legislative power vested ? 4. Of how many membets is the 
Senate composed and for how long a time are they chosen f & By whom are the Represen- 
tatives chosen, and for how long a tinse ? 

6. Ia whom is the Executive power vested ? 7. for what length of time are the President 
and Vice President chosen } By whom t How many electors does each state appoint T a 
What ia the salaiy of the President f Of the Vice President f 9. What are the principal offi- 
cers of the Executive department ? 10. In what is the Judicial power vested f What duties 
are performed by each branch of the government t Ans. Congress makes the laws, the Pre- 
sident executes them, and the Judiciary explains them, and settles all questions m dispute. 

• 1 L What is said of religion t 13. What power is reserved to each state ? 13^ What is the 
place cidled where the State Legislature meets? 14. Under what jurisdiction ara the Terri 
toriest 15. When was the Constitution of the U. States framed and adopted? 16. How 
many Freaidents have there been since t What are theur nameaf 

« * Federal, vaited, Jehied by matosl agreement 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. The sur&ce of the U. States is varied. In the northea43tern part it 10 uik- 
even and broken, diversified with mountains, hills, and valleysi with AuvierDafi 
lakes and rapid streams, and has a sea coast of more than 600 miled in extent, 
Indefited witii nnmerous hays, and studded with heautifiil islands. 

2. On the eastern and southeastern coasts commences a low plain, which ex- 
tends from 50 to lOOtailes inland, beyond which the country becomes elevated 
and hilly, and gradually rises into the AUtwhany Mountainst 

3. Between the Meghany and Rocky l^nrntains is <* The Gfeat Valley of the 
MissisBippi," mostly either level or undulating, abounding in extensive ptairies, 
and one of the most ftrtile regions on the ff Lm. 

4. Between the Rocky Mountains and mo Pacific, the eoontiry. is.intoTNOfed 
oy several broken chains of mountains, running parallel with the coast 

5. The soil of New England is better adapted to grazing than to grain. 
Among the impcnrtant productions are grass, be^ pork, biitter, and cheese. In- 
dian com, rye, oats, wheat, flax, garden vegetables, and rich fiiiits, are alao pn> 
duced. 

6. The staple agricultural productions of the Middle States ate wheat.and In- 
' dian com. Eye, oats, barley, and buckwheat, are. also raised in ktrge quantities ; 

and peaches, pears, apples, plums, and other fruits of the* finest qualitjt tre pro- 
duced. . 

7. In the northern part of the Southern States, wheat, Indian con^ and tdiiac- 
60, are chiefly cultivated; the eastem part yields large quantities df pitch, tar, 
turpentine, and lumber; in the southern part, cotton, rice, and sugar, are ezten* 
iively produced. 

8. The Westem States are the granary of the Union, capable of producing 
inexhaustible supplies of grain. 

d. Amon^f the minecal treasures of the U. States, iron, ooal, limestcoie, and 
salt, aboCin£ 

10. The anthracite coal 6f Pennsylvania is inexhaustiUe, and the bitnmmous 
eoal &rther wedt is equally abundant 

11. The lead region of Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri, is the richest 
in the world. 

12. Gold is found in Virginia, North Carolina, (xeorgia, and California. 

QugttUnu* I. What is said of die surface of the U. States f What is the character of the 
snfice in the mf^hiBUMm part f 2. In the eastem and southeastern part ? 8. Between the 
Alleghany qp^ ll^y Mountalnaf 4. Between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific ? 5l 
What is said of the sofl of New England f The prodnctions ? 6. What are the etaple agri- 
eultural productions of the Middle States f What other grains are raised f What fruits are 
produced ? 7. What are the principal products in the northern part of the Southern States ? 
What does the eastern part yield ? What are the products of the southern part ? 8. ^Vhat 
is said of ths Western States! 9. What minerals abound in the U. States ? 10. What is 
said of coal ' 11. The lead region } 1^ Where is gold found ? 
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EASTERN STATES, OR NEW ENOLrAND. 



MAINU . 

Square miles, 32,0bQ.— Population, 582,126.-^Pop. to sq. in., 18}. 

*Mauto*B nortbern bbund is Canada, and on its eastern side* 
New Brunswick aild th' Atlantic Sea a boundary hav4^ sopsdiedi 
That sea upon its south extends, a boundary wide and great, 
And on ita west is Canada, likewise the Granite State. 

1. Maine has a sea^-coast of more than 230 miles in extent, and is lioted for ita 
numerous bays, fine harbors, and extensive forests, which abound in white pine. 

2. The inhabitants are extensively engaged in tlie lumber-trade, ship-bunding, 
navigation, and the fisheries. . 

8. Lumber is the staple prdduetion, and is exported to tne amount of $10,tXX),- 
000 annually. 

4. The soil is well (udapted t» graidng, and the wo(^ psoduced is estimated at 
$2^000,000 annually. '' 

5. Maine was a part of Massaehuisetts until 1820, when it became a separate 
state. 

AuousTA, the capital, is a flourishing town on the Kennebec. 

Fortlandt on a peninsula in Casco Bay, is the first town in lSa» state in popo- 
kLtion, wealth, and commerce, and has a safe and capacious harbor. 
• Banff or, on the Penobscot^ which i^ navigable to this pomt for the mrgfest 
vessels, is the second town in population and commerce, and is the chief seat of 
&e lumber trade. 

Quetthns.-^i. WKtrt issaid of^Maine't 52. The inhttlntantftf 3. Lumber f 4. The soUt 
9. Of what stat^ was Mameonce a part f What is said of Augusta t Portland? 'Bangor f 
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Augusta.— the capital on the Kennebec R. 

Hallowell— > on the W. bank x)f the Kennebec 

Gardiner-— ' ) next S. of Augusta in order. 

X Waterville— ) 9n the W. bank of the Ken^ 

Jlorrid^woek^^ tx^bed abov* Augusta in 

Ampon-r • , . i trdoTi 

Skowhegan— ") 

Madison— (on the E. bank of the Kenne- 

Solon—. . [ bec» above Aogutta.in order. 

Moscow— ) 

AtfaenB»-4iext>N/'of Skewheg^. 

Parkman — ^next N. £. of Athens. 

St. Albana— ) next S. £. of Parkman in 

Palmyra— 5 order. 

Wayne— next W. of AnguAta. 

Ja?-on theAndroscogKin next^N^W^df Wiqrne. 

Wthon— next N.. of Jay. • 

Farmington— N. E. of Wilton. 

Rmnfiifd-. i W. of Jay on the W.bank 

lOHDionir- ^ Androscoggin. ;• 

Pern— 2 on the S. basik <m the AAdroaooggin|PaIe] 

Bethel— ) abote Jiy ia older. 



I^ari»-ruext JS. W. <rf TuiTier. 

Minot— next & G. of Paria. , , ' 

Brunswick— S. E. of Mino^. 

Topsham-^N. E. of Brunswick. ' 

BowdotaT^. of Topiham. 

Pplaod-^ : > 

]£aymondr-« > nearly W. of 'Brunswick in order. 

Fiye'bthrg— > • 

Waterford— next ^. of Fn 

Dext S. W. 0^ 



Westbrook— next Jf » W. of PortUMid . ^ 
Gorham— nearly W. of Portland. 
S<^rboro— next S. of Portland. 
Sacot text's, of Soarboro. 
HoUi9><»«iexi N. W; oi Saea 
Alfimir-nexf W. of Baeow 
Kennebunk— .} 

>Qext S. W. of^Saco in Oiikr 
York— 5 

irmo— next E. of Augusta. 
Patriektown^) 

Jefferson— .>BejUB. of PidemM 
Wiscasset-- S 



of the Wells-- 



• Air, Aald Laagflyne, *• 



16 



bo'^deik. 
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Bath— neit S. V^. of WiBcatMt 
Bristol'-nezt S. £. of Wiscasaet 
Waldoboro— iiezt N. of BriitoL 
Warrao— next N. £. of BrietoL 
St George^nezt S. £. of Bristol. 
Thomaston — "l 

Camden-- 1 on the coast next N. of St 

LineolnviUe^ I George in order. 
Belfiwt— J 

Knox--nezt N. W. of Belfast 

S?"|±^ lontheW.bankofPen. 
B?ng?^ ^ River, nearly N. of 1 

' Bradford— next N. of Orono. 
Dover— next W. of Bradford. 
Brownville— next N. E. of Dover. 
Sebec— next N. of Dover. 
Monson— next N. W. of Dover. 

? at the mouth of the Penobscot, 

\ on the £. bank. 



Caatine— 



R«i5^1 on the E. bank of the Penob- 
EnfiS- ' scot River, above Castine in 
Bradley- J ^^^'* 
Burlington— S. of Bradley. 
Sedgewick— nearly £. of Castine. 
Clawerdh*- ) next N. E.- of Sedgswidt in 
Franklin — ) order. 
Gouldsboro— next E. of Sedgewick. 
Steuben— I next N. N. £. of Gouldsbcno is 
order. 

Cutieij!r" I next E. of Harrington in order. 
Lubec— ) m the a E. part of the stite, N. 
Eaatport— ) E. of Cutler in order. 
Pembroke— N. of Cutler. 

WeSey^ jnext W. of Pembcokeia oider. 
Calais-- ) «n St Croix lU next N. W. of 
Baileyville — ) Pembroke in oixler. 
Hodgdon— next N. W. of BaileyviUe. 
Houlton— N. of Hodgdon. 
New Limerick— N. W. of Hodgdon. ' 



,,ju^^ Kamngton- ] 
lODseof M— u;-- i 



NSW HAMPSHIB£. , 

Sqoara tnilcs, fSOO^PoptdBtion* 8ia003^-^iop. to sq. ».» 33}. 

New Hampshire for its northern bound on Canada lelies ; 
To bound it east the State of Maine and Ocean will suffice ; 
, Next Massachusetts comes in piece to form its southern boisadt 
And lastly the Qreen Mountain State upon its west is Ibund. 



1. The beaiity and gtandaur of the scenerj, preaeuted by the lofty mountains, 
picturesque lakes, ana fine water&lls of New Hampshire, have acquired for it 
the name of the Switzerland of America, It is also called the Gramie State, 
from the large quantity of granite found in it 

2. The White Mountains consist of six <Mr eight peaks, and af^ the UKWt de- 
rated in New England. Their sommits, covered with anow nearly 10 months 
in the year, are seen by sailors, in a clear day, more than 50 miles from the coast 
and their appeaiiance is that oi a silvery cloud fikirting the horizon. 

S. Mount Waahingtoo, 6284 feet high, is the highest peak, and hundreds of 
tmvellers visit it every year to enjoy tae magnificent pospect from its sammit 

4. The inhabitants are chiefly firmer?, graziei^ and manu&cturers. 

CoHcoBD, on the Merrimack, is the capital. 

Portsmouth^ on the Piseataqua, 3 miles &oqi the seai is the fir^t town in popo* 
lation and commerce, and has <me of the best harbors » Ametica, deep^ oap»- 
dods, accessiUe tp the lidrgest ship^ and never frozen. 

Qmtiiont j^l. What is said of New Hampshire f % The White Mountains f & Mount 
Washington f 4. What is the chief oocttpation of the inhahitantsi What ta the capital t 
What is said of Ponnnoathf 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 



CoNooRi>-4he capital on the Menimack. 
BoBcawen-*on theMernniackN.W.of Conooid. 
Hopkinton— next W* of Concord. 

N^^S^ \ ^ ®^ Concord in oider. 

Epsom— next £. of CoBcoid 

Manchester-^n the £. bank of ths M— Ic 

Chester-HMXt E. of Manchester. 

Deny^-next S. £. of Mancheteer. 

Porttmouth— near the mouth of thePiscataqoa. Conway— next N. £. of Sandwich 

C2zst«^-nezt& W. of Portsmouth. 

«aal. 



Ifewmaiket*-^ 

Dove^ > next N. of Exeter in order. 

Rochester— ) 

Gitointon-. \ "«*^ W- Of Rochester m oidst 
Gilfiud— next N. W. of Gifanantoa. 
Meredith— next N. of Gilford. 
Ossipee— next £. of Meredith. 
Sanawicb--next N. E. of Meredith. 



ratcRimva osogravht. 
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I next S. W. of Hopkimon in order. 



Antriin— 
Reeoe— , 

Petenborough—nezt S. £. of Keene. 
Wjncheeter— next S. of Keene. 
Walpole— next N. W. of Keene. 
Charleetownr— next N. of Walpole. 
CUrerraont— } next N. £. of Clanmont in 
Newport— J order. 
Plainfield-naext N. W. of Newport 



Hanover— 

Lyme— 
Ha'verhill-^ 
Bath— 
Dalton— 
Lancaster- 
Stratford— 
Colebropk— ^ 



I on and near the £. bank of 
> Connecticut Riven next above 
Plainfi^ in order. 



VERMONT. 



Square miles. 9750.— Population, 314,322.— Pop^ to aq. m., 32). 

Vermont i« on its northern side by Canada enclbaedi 

And on ita eastern boundary, New Hampshire is disposed ; 

By Massachusetts on the south, its Ixtiders are compiesBed, 

And New York State, with Lake Champlun, is found npon its west 

1. Vermont" derives its dame from the Green Mountains, ao mXM by the 
French fh>m. the evergreens which cover them. 

2. It is an agricultural state, and is noted for its ezeellent flasturage, giving 
subsiBt^nce to numerous flocks of sheep and hetds of cattle. 

MoRTPiELiEii, the capital, is on Onion River. 

Qi(e<<jbfu.— L From what does Vermont derive its name f 2. For what is it noted t Whst 
is the capital? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

MoNTPELrxR — ^the capital, on Onion River. Waterford — 1 

Barre— ^( [Bamet— > next SuW. of Concord in Older. 

Northfield^l next southwai " " 

Chelaea— j lier in order. 

Waterb^i^ > on the N. bank of Onion R., No^^ \ JJJif '• "^'^ ^^ Rye^te in 

Jericho— ) below Montpelicr in order. Windsor- J ""'®'' 

ibroi^.*/.,»._ ^ next N. of Montpelier on Woodstocfc— neat N. W. of Windser. 

Momstown— > Lamoille River. Chestei-. 1 

Faitftx-^ I on N. bank of Lamoille K, bdow RockinghaoH I 

Milton-*- I Morristown in order. Townsend-^ > 

St. Albans— ) next N. N^. of Milton in New Fane— | 

HighffBt»^ ) ^ order. Bratdeborough— J 

Berk&ire^^ Bennmgton— next W. of Bratdeborough. 

Trov— > next £. of Highgfte in Older. Shaftsbury— ') 

Derby— ) Manchester^ > next N.ofBei6iaigtoi»1noidar. 

Bakersfield— } Dorset N 

Hyde Parkr^ >next E. of St Albans in oid^r. Danbji^-iiext N. £. of Dorset on Otter Creek. 

Irasburg— ) CastletonrHaeat V V^. ofDanby. 

Danvitte--next E. N. E. of MonQidier. OlrwelJ— ( „,, t^ ^f P-«fU#«« u, ,«^«. 

Concoi*-nextE.ofDanvaie. *^ Showham- J "^^ ^- ^^ ^»^^^ « <»*» 

BruMiekr. ^«\.^ g; ^ co^oSIa SS&Ii- Wj£t LIwL^?i2lK 

y^q.mmr,^iL^ I u) OHler 
Burl 



noct southward firom Montpe-lRyegate-^ ^ 

ThetforJ— \^^ *® ^' ^"^ ^^ ConnecticBt 



[next a of Woodstock 
Older. 



veisL ^ 

Dgtonr— nest N. of Vei|pflnneft 

s Derived flmn two French words, MrA, green, mmUy moantaia 



tM XSr. TO FSLVOH^S OVnUHS UAfS. 

MASSACHUSETTa 

Sq^oBft mkB, 7800.— Population. 994,724r-Pop. to •(]. m., 127}* 

On MaMachufletti^ northern side* Vemion^ New Hampriiire lioi 
And on its east the Qcean waves a boundary supply ; 
Southward we find Connecticut, Rhode Island, and the Sea, 
Its western boundary, New York, must be assigned to thee. 

L MacNsachusetts b noted &r the intelligence, liberality, energy, and darinff 
enterprise of h^ sons. 

2. It is the oldest, wealthiest, and most populous of the New Enghmd States, 
and the most thickly settled state in the Union. 

a It was first settled in 1620 by the " Pilgrim Fathers of New England,'* and 
its early history is interwoven with every important political and moral event 
connected with the settlement* progress, and independence of the U. States. 

4 Ample provision is made ^r education, and the high schools and colleges of 
Massachusetts are more numerous and ^re liberally endowed by private ;nuni- 
iicence than those of any other state. 

5. in its shipping, it is the first state in the Unions 

6. The people are ^adteosively engaged kk the fisheries, navigattoOf commerce* 
and manunictureSi 

Boston, the capital, is a large and wealthy city on a small peninsula at the 
head' of Massachusetts Bay. It is the literary and eorameccial metrc^lis of 
New England, has an excellent harbor, and more shifting and commerce than 
any city m the Union except New York. 

Cambridge, the seat of Harvard University, the oldest and most richly en- 
dowed in the U. States, is 3 miles nearly N. W. of Boston. ^^ 

Cha/rUstovmy &mous for Bunker Hill Monument, is on a peninsull|p8t N. of 
Boston, and connected with it by three bridges. 

Saiem, on the coast nearly N. K of Boston, is noted for its wealth gained in 
/ the East India and China trade. 

LoweUf on tiie M^rimack, is fiunous for its cotton mills, and is on6 of th« 
hirgest roanu&cturing towns in America. 

New Be^ord, on a harbor in Buzzard's Bay, 60 miles S. of Boston, is mam 
extensively engaged in the whale-fishery than any other port in the w<Hrld. 

QuesHons.-^!. For what is Massachusetts noted f 2. How does it eompare with the other 
New England States f 3. When and by whom was it first settled, and what is said of its 
eaiiy histsiy f 4. IVhatia said of education! 5. Its shipping? 6. The people? Boston? 
Cambridge? Charlestown? Salem? Lowell? New Bedford? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 



R/>«,ft«_ \ fi>6 capital, on a small peninsdajScitnate— 
BosTow-, J attfieheadofMasftiay. ~ * 

Concord- < o^de'v 
Chariestowfr- i next N.E. of Cambridge in 
Silem- S '''^'' 

]CbuW|"««N. of Salem. 

MarMebead—diearly S. of Salem. 
Gloucester— nearly N. E. of Marblehcad, 
Andoveiv- next N. W. of Charlestown. 
Haverhill — ^next N. of Andover. 
Weyraouth—nearly S. of Boston. 
Hingham—E. N. E. of Weymouth. 
Cohassetr--nearly £. of Weymouth 



Djixburyj- i ^ g^ g ^ W^mmh m 

Barnstable— J 

N^wTdfo^d- JneitS W.ofBam^ableia 

Dartmouth- S ^^^' ' 

Falmouth--next E. of Dartmouth. 

Yarmouth — J 

Chatham— > next N.E. of Fahnouth in order 

Orleans— j 

ProvincetoWn- 5 ^®*"* *° °«***- 
Nantucket— on Nantucket Island 
Edearton— ) on Martha's Vineyard firom £. to 
Tisbury— J W. iniorder. 
Roxbuiy— next & W. of Boston. 
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next S. of Rozbury in order. 



inS] 



Taunton— 

Fall River— ^ 

Pawtucket— near S. W. of Taunton. 

Mansfield— } next N. W. of Taunton 

Medway-*-* $ order. 

Dedham^ne^t N. £* of Medway. 

w^^^^^T* \ w the Hail Road next W. 
Worcester*- ^ goaj^n, 

Mendon— next S. £. of Worcester. 
Sutton— nearly S. of Worcester. 
Oxfani— J next S. W. of Woiceftter in 
Soutbbridge- y order. 
Framingluun— i next N. £. of Worcester in 
Lowell— J order. 

Fitohburg-^iiext N. of Worpester. 
Barrer-next N. W. of Worcester. 



Amherst-Hiearly W. of Barre^ 
Ware— J 

Sturbridge— > next S. £. of Amnerst in ofdee. 
Warren — 3 

Springfield— on the £. bank of Conn. R. 
WestSeld— next W. of Springfield. 
West Springfield**- ) on the W. banl^ of Cona 
of Northamptonr- > River» above Spring- 
Greenfield- 3 ^^^^ ^ order. 
Adams— > next W. of Greenfield in 
Williainstown— S order. 
Pittsfield— ? neit S. of . Will^amstown in 

) order. 
West Stockbridge-*S, W. of Pittsfield. , 



Shefiidd— 



RHODE ISLAND. 

Square mitesi I2da-^Population, Wt54$^Fop, to sq. hl, 118. 

Rhode Island, which of all the States is found to be the leasts 
I^ Massachusetts on its north, and likewiM on its east; 
Upon its. south the sea appears, and Narraganset Bay, . 

And lastly on its western side Connecticut survey. ^ 

1. Rhode Island is the smallest state in the Union, and demea its name firom 
the beautiful island of Rhode Island in Narraganset Bay. 

2» It ia extensively engaged in ma^u&ctures, and, except the northern part, is 
a ffood grazing country. V 

PE0VIDENC1&, one of the capitals, on Providence River, at the head of Narra^> 
ganset Bay, is the largest town in the State, and the seat of Brown University. 

NEWpoaT, the other capital, in the S. W. part of the beautiful and highly cul- 
tivated island of Rhode Island, is about 5 miles from the sea, and has one of the 
best harbors in the woi^ld. The beauty of its sitoation and the salubrity of its 
climate have rendered it a &vorit6 sumiher resort for persons from warmer 
climates. 

QttM<iQfi«.'-*l. What is the comparative size of Rhode Island, and from what does it derive 
its name I 2, In what is it oKtenBively engaged, and what is the general chiiracter of the soil f 
What is said of Providence? Newport ? 



Provibknc»— 
Newport— 



capitals. Proiddence, on Pro- 
vidence River, at the head 
of Narrasanset Bay. New- 



^ Island. 
Bmithfield— N. W. of Providence. 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 

^ast Greenwich— ?S. of Providence in 
South Kingston— i order. 

^ Coventry— )on W. side of the State 

port, on tie island of Rhode North Kingstcm— j from N. to S. in order. 
Tiverton—^. E. of Newport 

Warre'jl^ \ '^' °^ Newport in order. 



CONNECTICUT. 

Square mifes, 4674.— Popdation, 370»913.-^Pop. to sq. m.. 79i» 

Connecticut is on the north to Massachusetts joined. 
And by Rhode Island on the east, its limits are defined ; 
Along its southern boundaiy, extends Long Island Sound, 
And on its west extremity, may New York State be found. 

1. Cpimecticut is celebrated for her common schools, and for the ihteUigenee, 
morality, and industry of her citizens. 

2. The fund appropriated for the support of common schools, exceeds V^OUCV* 

«woot'*ttr. 



t2d 



KEY TO PSLT0!<r*8 OITTLINB ICAF8. 



000, and, in pcopoition to the population, is larger than the school ftmd of any 
other State. 

3. No New Engknd I9tate has sent so many of her children, or so large a 
share of intellectwii wealth, to the Western States, as ConnecticuL 

4. The people depend for sobsiatence chiefly on agriculture and manufactures. 
Hartforb, one of the capitals of the State, is situated on the W. bank of 

Connecticut River, at the head of sloop navigation, and is the seat of Washing- 
ton cpUe^e. 

New Hatbit, the other camtal, is beautifully situated at the head of a small 
bay opening into Lonff Island' Sound. It is even elegant in appearance, and is 
noted as the seat of Yale College, which, for many years, has had more students 
than any other in the United States. 

QuettimtB.'-^L For what is Connectieut celebrated f 2. What is Bsid of the school fund 1 
3 Of emigratioD to the Western States! 4. Upon what do the people chiefly depend for suh* 
aistence} What is said of Hartfoid t NewHavenf 



CITIBS AND TOWNS. 

capitalSL Hartford, on theMamfiekk- 
W. bank of Connecticut R. Ashford— 
New Haven, at the head Stratford— 
of a bay of Long Island Thotnpaon^ 
^ Sound. Killingly— 

Wallingford— next N. E. of New Haven. Stonington — 
Simebury— ) next N. W. ©f Hartford in Pomftet— next 



HAaTFoan— 
New Haven— 



Granby— ) order. 



Guilford— next S. £. of New Haven. 



ftnfl;«»i.i_ \ on W. bank of Conn. R. above Miifoid— next S. W. of New Haven, 
butnekl- > Hartford. r 



Derlqr— next N. W. of Milford. 



Saybrook — 



Conn. R., below Hartford 



in order. 



East Haddi 
Chatham — 
Glastenbury — 
£ast Hartford— 
£aat Windsor- 
Enfield— 



New London— V „^# »m,«.i„ tit p «f t »«-» Norwalk— [next N. E. of Greenwich 
Norwich- ^n?j]^«iyN.E.ofLymej,jjjfi^^ 



Windham— ) 



in order. 



[next nearly N. W. of Wind- 
ham in order. 

[near the E. line of the States 
bom N. to S. in order. 

^ W. of Thompson. 



Waiertown— 
Woodbury — 



. ?nett 



s. w. 

order. 



of Harwinton 



Tvnww. } on the E. bank of Conn. R. near its New Milford— ^ 

i^yiue— J naouth. Litchfield— ) on the E, side of Housatonic 

Cornwall— > R., N. of New Milford in 

on the E. bank of Comiec- &!^^ An Sfw aide of H-c R N of 
• gcut]^er,aboveLyms|S{|JSS;^^ 



Greenwichr-in S. W. comer of the State. 
Stanford — 



.} 



order. 
Bridgq[M»rt— 

Danbury^ > next N. W. 
Newton— ) order. 



of Bridgeport in 



^^^M«^^^\^^>\AAAAAAA/W\/SA^%/>^>'VN/WWHrfN/s«VWV««^ 



MIDDLE STATES. 



NEW YORK. 
Square miles, 48,500.— Population, 3i098318.— Pop. to sq. m., 63j. 
North of New York is Canada and bright Ontario Lake ; 
Vermont, Bay State, Connecticut, its eastern boundary make ; 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania both, compose the southern bound. 
And on the west both Canada and Erie Lake are found. 

1. New York is the first State in the Union in popnlationy wealth, political 
importance, and public improvements. 

2. Her canals and railroads are on an extensive scale, and of more valae than 
these of any oth«r state. 

3. The Hudson River and Erie Canal opNen a water commnnication through 
the interior of the State between the Atlantic Ocean and the great lakes. 
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4. Tha mt/tera pait of tto state k hDly and mountainous, and best adapted to 
pp-azing ; the western );>art, exc^t near the southern boundary, where it is hilly, 
IS either level or undulating, and finely adapted to the growth of wheat, the 
staple production of the state. 

5. Salt springi^ are numerous, and supply a large part of the state and the 
Western States with salt. The most noted are at Salina and Syracuse. 

6. The mineral springs at Saratoga and Ballston are the resort in summer of 
the sick, the gay, and the fidshionabie, from %11 parts of the U. States, and the 
waters are extensively exported to other countries. 

7. Tlie delightful and picturesque mountain and river scenery of New York, 
and the beautmil sheets of water presented l^ the sur&ce of her numerous lakes, 
attract the attention, and delight the eye of every traveller. 

8. The entire waters of Niagara River, which form the outlet of Lake Erie, 
and constitute the great outlet of the upper lakes, are precipitated over a preci- 
pice 160 feet high, with a solemn and tremendous roar, K>rming the Niagara Falls 
-^the grandest and most stup^ous cataract on the gk^ A great number of 
admiring and delighted visiters, the &eliionable, the o^ent, and the learned, here 
assemble, in the summer season, fixHn all parts of the civilized world, to gase 
upon one of the most fearfully beautifhl ana sublime exhibitions in nature. An 
American poetess has well said of Niagara— 

" Flow on for ever, in thy glorious robe 
or terror and of oeanty ! God hath set 
His rainbow on thy forehead, and the eUrad 
Mantles aronnd thy feet. And he doth give 
The voice of thntider power to speak of Him \ 

Eternally— bidding the lip of man 
Keep silenee, and apon the rocky altar poor 
incense of awe-stricken praise.^ 

^ AhBAWTf the capital, is situated on the W. bank of the Hudson, and is the ter- 
minating point of the Erie and Champlain canals, and of several railroads. 

New York is situated at the mouth of Hudson River, on a spacious bay, which 
forms one of the finest harbors in the world. In population, wealth, and com- 
merce, it is the largest city in America, luid the second commercial city en the 
globe. 

Que<fum«.— L In what refpects is N. Yoik the first state in die Union ? % What is said 
of her canals and raihroadsf 3. The Hudaon River and Erie Canal t 4. The surface? & 
Salt springs f & The mineral apiings! 7. The aceneiy? a Of Niagara River t What is 
said of Albany! New York! 



CrriES AND TOWNS. 



next S. of Albany in order. 



ALBAinr--the capital, on Hudson R. 

Caiakill— 

Saugerties— 

Kingston^ 

Newbnra— 

West Point— 

Piermont— 

Goeben— ^ 

Mootieello- >neztN.W. of Piermont in order. 

Liberty— 3 

Middiebarg-^ ) 

Harpenfield— > next S.W. of Albany in order. 

Delhi— S 

cSJSSSS^ i»«* W. of Albany in order. 
Cherry Valley— next N. G. of Cooperstowb. 
Biogharopton— next S. W. of Cooperstown. 
Owego — ^next W. of Binghampton. 

^o?4th- \ "«^ N E. of Owego ii^ Older. 
Troxton— next N. W. of Norwich- 
Cortland— 1 

Sy^^ [next N. Of Oi^in order. 
Balina— J 



|Cazenovia— next S. E. of Syracuse. 
oJS'l"" |nextN.W.ofOwegDin.onier 
Auburn— next N. B. of Ovid. 
Waterloo— next N. of Ovid. 
Penn Yan— next W. of Ovid- 
Bath— next S. W. of Ovid. 
Elmira— next S. of Ovid. 
Bufialo— at the E. end of Lake Erie. 
Black Rock— nearly N. of Bufialo. 

Ma^jt |s.W.ofBufialoinorfer. 
Jamestown— nearly S. of Buffido. 
C^H i nsxt £. of Jamestown in order. 
EllicottviUe— nearly S. E. of Bufialo. 
Angelica— {next E. of EUicottvills in 
Homellsville— ) order. 
Attica— next E. of Bufftlo. 
Waraa^y— next S. E. of Attica. 
Le Roy— next N. E. of Attica. 
Batavia- j ^^^ jj ^^ ^^^j^ :^ ^^^ 

Rochester— on the Genesee R., near its moatlw 
^neseo— on the Genesee R. a->ove Rocheeten 
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cm the Mohtwk River west* 
Dnffd firom its saouth va. (mder. 



Albioiir- } 

Lockport— Vnexft W. of Rochetter m order. 

Lewistoo-*) 

Canadaiguar— > next nearly & £. of 

Geneva— % ter in oraer. 

Schenecudj^— 

Caniyoharie— 

Herkimei^' 

Utica— 

WhitcBboro— 

Rom»^ 

Clinton— next &*W. of Utica. 

fiallaton— ^liearlv N. of 

Saratoga— ( order. 

Johnetown— nextW. of ISuatoga. 

Welle— next Zjr. W. of Saratoga. 

Caldwell- N. of Saratoga. 

Sandy Hill— >nezt N. E. of Saratoga in 

White HaU— j order. 

fiakm-^oearly £. of Sazatoga. 

Tnenton— ") 

Leyden— I nearly N. W. of ^kiner ii 

Tunn— f order. 

Martinaburg-^J 






Looiaville— next N. E. of Ogkatkmg, 
Canton— *) 

Potadain— In^iuiy N. E. of Gouvemett 
Rochee- Maione— ' | in order. 
CharopUun— J 
PlattBbarg— nearly S. of Champbunk 

r^^pTIniw^on Lake Champlain, & of 
rSTder^-^S P^«»»-'««o«J«- 
EKzabethtownH3» W. of Westport. 

^ on the E. bank of Hudeon 
R., next above Albany in 
order. 



inN. 



Watertown— ' )N. W. of Martiniborg 

Brownaville— J order. „ 

Sackett'a Harbor— nearly S.W.of BrownsviUe. River 

Pulaski— ] 

Oswego— [next S. W. of Martinsborg 

Wolcott— f Older. 

Lyons — J 

Gouvemeur— J neerlv N. of Martinsburg in 

Ogdeosburg— ) onfar. - 



Troy— 
Lansingburg— 

Kinderhook-* 
Hudson-^ 
fthinebeck— 
Ponghkeepae— 
pSftiU— 

New^ Ydrk*-ttt the BKmdi of Hudson R. 
White PiaiM^ { IMV^ N. £. of New York IB 
Bedford— j order, 
in Carmel— next N. of Bedford. 
Brooklyn— oppofdte NewTork on long Utend 



I on.and near the E. bank of 
Hudson R., next below 
Albany in order. 



^on Long Island* nearly E. 
^ of Brooklyn in order. 



ifamaica-^ 

.HeniMteadr- 
Hicksvifle— 
^ Head— 
Bagg Haii)or^— 
East Hampton— J 
[slip— on the S. coast of Long L 

&[f„^fnS!Sr ^<» Ae N. coast of Long le^ 



Sqpiaie 



NEWJURSEi:. 
7950/-Popul8tion> 48936B.-?>Poik to aq. nk, «i^ 



Nei^ Jena's bounded by New Yoik upon its nortiiem side, 
Upon its east New York is seen, and the Atlantic tide ; 
Southward the Bay ef Delaware trpon its border sweeps* 
' Its west the River Delaware from Pennsylvania keeps. 

1. The southern part of New Jersey is low and level, and chiefly a sandy pine- 
barren ; the central part has aa tmdulatiiig spr&cetand fertile soil ; the noruiera 
part is hilly and mountainous, but a fine grazing country. 

2. The mountainous regions abound in iron ore,' &om which large quantitiei 
of iron are made. , 

3. Farming is the chief oceupttiim of the inhabitants. Garden V6getahle% 
peaches, apples, peani, and other &ie firuits, are raised in abundance for PhiladeV- 
pbia and New York markets. 

Tbenton, the capital,^ is situated on the Delaware at the head or tide-water. 

Qu«sfi<m«.— 1. What Is said of New Jersqrf 2. In what do the mountainotn regions 
abound f 3. What is the chief occupation of the inhabitants t What is the^iypitalT 



OrVIES AND TOWNS. 

TaKitron— the capitals <m Delaware R. Amboy^^ of Newark- 



Flemington— nearly N. of Trenton. Middletown— E. of Trenton. 

Belvidere— on Delaware River above Trenton. Freehold— S. of Middletown. 
Newtdn— N. £. of Belvidere. Bordentown— ) on the £. bonk of Delavram 

Princeton— { next N. E. of Trenton m Burlington— > River, below Trenton ia 

New Brunswick— { order. Caaoden — ) order. 

Somcrville— N. W. of New Brunswick. Mount Holly— N. E. of Camden 

Morristown— N. of New Brunswick. Woodbury— nearly S. of Camden. 

Elizabethtown— >ncit N. E. of New Bmns- Tuckerton— E. of Woodbury. 
Newark— S wick in order. May's Landing— S. E. of Woodbunr. 

Patterson— N. of Newark. Cape May— next S. of May's Lancnng. 

Hackensack— N. E. of Newark. Bridgeton— i ivr w nf r«n« m«v in onL» 

jersey City-E. of Newark. Balem- J N. W. of Cape May m onto 



9W0numvM vonwBAm* 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Square vrnkt, 46.350.-*Popi]Iatioii, 2,341,204.— Pop. to 8<i. m., 50|. 

i 

NorftWftTd of PeiiBijrlvaoift, New Yojk, Lake Erie lie^ . 
New Yock, New Jersey oa* the easti a boundary line supply ; 
Southward, Viiigmia, Maiylaiid, and Delaware, are found, 
Ohio and Virginia both compose the western bound. 

L Pennsylvania was first settled by Eoffllsh Quakers, under the guidance of 
William Penn, whose just and pacific policj towards the Indians secured, &t 
many years, the peace and prosperity of the colony. 

2. It is one of the largest and wealthiest states in the Union, an^ the second 
in peculation. 

3. The most striking natura] feature is the Alleghany Mountains, which cron 
the state from S. W. to N. E. in several rangea 

4 It has a good soil, well adapted to the growth of wheat, the staple agricul- 
tural production of the state. 

5. It contains inexhaustible mines of coal and iron, sources of great wealth to 
tbe state. 

6. It is distinguished for its manufiustures, especially those of iron. 
HARRiSBinEbo, the capital, is situated on the £. bank of the Susquehanna. 
FhiladeipJdaf situated between the Delaware and Schuylkill, six miles above 

their confluence, is the liEurgest city in the state, and the second in the Union in 
population and importance. It is noted for the regularity and neatness of its 
streets, the variety and extent of il!s manufactures, and for the number and exdb^ 
lence of its literary and benevolent institutions. 

Question8.-^l. By whom was Pennsyhrania first settled t 2. What is said of its lam, 
wealth, and population ? 3. The most striking natural feature ? 4. What is said of the soil T 
S. Minerals f 6. For what is it distinguished t What is the capital, and hOw situated ? How 
is Philadelphia situated, and for what noted ? 



CITIES AND TOWNS, 

HASRisBuacH^the capita], on Suaquehanna R. Carbondal»-T4iezt & W. of Honesdal^ 
Middietown-* ) next S. £. of Harrisburg in Damascus— next N. of Bethany. 
Columbia— ) order. Montro8e>-next W. of Dasmascus. 

Lanca8teiv--next £. of Colombia Friendsrille— next N. W. of MontroesL 

Litiz-Hiext N. of Lancaster. Carlisle— ) next S. W. of Harrisbug m 

Lebanon-Hiext N. W. c^ Litiz. Chambersburg- ( order. 

York— I next S. W. of Cohmibia in McConoellstown— 1 

Qettysbui'g— > order. Bedford— f _. «, - nmnni..— 

Straiburg-next E. of Gettysburg. Somerset- }' *^S,!^; ^mJt*'^^ 

> between the Delaware andlfeion- ( togmoider. 

Philadelphia— > Schuylkill near their June- Waynesborg— ] 

3 tion. Bloomfieki— next N. of Carlisle. 

Norristowtt^ 1 Mifflin— 1 

Reading— Ion Schuylkill Riverr N. W. Lewistown— iqn Juniata River fWmi itt 
PottsviUe^ \ of Philadelphia in order. Huntingdon— | mouth in order. 
Port Carbon— J Hollidaysburg— J 

Qrwigsburg— next S. E. of Port Carbon. Johnetown— next S. W, of Hollidaysbur^ 

" "^ Clearfieki— next N. of HoUidaysborg. 

Bunbury— ) next N. of Harrisburg m 

Northumberland-** S order. 
DanviUe— 1 

Wilkesbfirre— \ on the N. branch of Bim- 
quehanna R., above No» 
numberland in order. 



Chester— next S. W. of Philadelphia. 

West Chester— next W. of Philadelphia. 

Germantown— next N. of Philadelphia. 

Bristol— next N. £. of Philadelphia. 

Doylestovi^n— next N. W. of BnstoL 

Allentown— ^on the S. W. bank of Le- Punkhannock— 

Mauiih Chunk-* > hn^ River, N. W. of Towanda— 

VHiite Haven— > Doylestown in order. Athens 

Bethlehem— ) next N. £. of Allentown in New Berlin— ) next W. of Northumberland 

Easton— ) order. BeUefonte— 5 in order. 

Nazareth—' >next N. of Bethlehem in Lock Haven— >next N. of Bellelbnte 

Stroudsburg— J order. * Farrandsville— J order. 

Miiford— next N. E. of Stroudsburg. jersey Shore— > next N. E. of FanandsviHe i 

Honesdale— {next N. W. of Millbrd iti Williamsport— { order. 

Bethany— i order. (Blossburff-Httxt N. of Wiffianspoft 
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Lhannock— ^ que 
inda— I thu 
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Coudereport— liiext W. of BIoGsburg 
SmeJiport-— f orJe;. 
Warren-^ J 
Erie— on Lake Erie. 
Meadville— next S. of Erie. 



clSioJi^ I next & E. of Mcadville in ordet 
t the junction of AUegl 
Monongahela Ri?enk 



Pittsburgh Tat jhe junction of^AUeghany and 



cSJinst'^T Jnext a W. of Pittabrng m 

WaBliingion-S "*® 

Alleghany^ } neit N. W. of Pittibiirg m 

Beaver — ) order. 

Kittaning--«ext N. E. of PittAurg 

Botrer— next N of Pittsboig. 

Memer— next N. W. of Buuer. 



DELAWARE. 

Square mQefl, 2100d^Population, 92,609^— Popi to sq. m., 44^ 

Of Delaware the northehi boundt let Pennsylvania be. 
Its eastern bounds, its namesake bay, New Jersey, and the Sea* 
Upon its southern limits then may Maryland be found, 
And that same State upon the west is a sufficient bound. 

L Delaware is the smallest state in the Union except Rhode Island, and m 
distinffnished for its manu&cturea* 

2. Its surface is generally low and level, or undnlatinff, and the soil is well 
adapted to the growSi of wheat and Indian com, the staple productions. 

DoTEB, on Jcmes's Creek, is the capital of the state. 

WUmnffiorit the largest and most important town, is situated in the northern 
part of the state, between Christiana and Brandywine creeks, just above their 
confluence. It is accessible to large ^ips, and in its vicinity are valuable floor* 
mills and manu&ctories. 

Queation»."^L What is said of Delawar^f 2. Its surface and soil? Capital t Describe 
Wilmington. 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 
DoT«a— the capital. iSmyma— cext N. of Dover. 

Milford— > _^-. o V ^f n/*„^- :« ^«i^,. Wilminglon— in the N. E part of the s 
Lewistown- j "»*» S. E. of Dover m order. Newcastle-next & of Wilmington. 



Georgetown— I next S. W. of Lewistown ii 
Laureltown^ I order. 



Newark— W. S. W. of WihningioB. 



SOUTHERN STATES. 

MARYLAND. 
Sqaare mHesb 10,750.— Population. 583.01&— Pop. to sq. m.* 54}. 

Upon the north of Maryland is Pennsylvania found, 
Its east the State of Delaware and broad Atlantic bound; 
Upon its southwest boundary, Virginia takes its place* 
And here Potomac River comes, the boundary line to tnice^ 

i. Maryland is divided into two parts by the Chesapeake Bay, called the East 
em and Western Shores. 

2. The surface in the eastern part of the state is low and level ; in the western 
part, mountainous. 

3. Wheat, com, and tobacco, are the staple productions. < 

4. The chief minerals are coal and iron. 

ANNAPouflf tbe capital^ is on the S. bank of Severn Riveri^ 
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6aiHnu.i e, the largest city in the state, is eitimted on a bay which sets up from 
the N. side of Patapsco River, formings a secure and spacious harbor, 14 miles 
irom Chesapeake Bt^y. It has an extensive commerce, and is one of the greatest 
flour markets in the world. 

QuesUon$,-^l, What is said of Maryland? % The sur&cof 3. Staple production^f 4 
Chier mineialst Capital? Describe Baltimore? 



CITIES ASfD TOWNS, 



Annapolis— the capital, on Severn R. 



Prince Fredehctown— ^next S. of Annapolis Westminster^ 
Leonardtowo<^ ) in order. Emmittsbur^^ 

Upper Marlboro— ) next S. W. of Annapolis Flagerstown— 
Port Tobacco— ) in Order. ^ Cumberland-^ 

RockviUe — } next N. W. of Washington in Chestertown— 
Frederick^ y order. ' Centreville— 

Baltimore— next N. of Annapolis. Easton— 

Havre de Grace^ ) next N. E. of Baltimore in Cambridge— 
Elkton— S order. *" 



Belaii^— 



next W. of Havre de Grkcd 
m ocder. 



>next S. of Elkton m order. 



Denton— next N. E. of Camlnrid^ 
Princess Anne — > next S. £. of Cambridge fai 
Snow Hill— ) order. 



DISTRICT OJ* COLUMBIA. 

Hail District of Columbia ! the fiivored spot assigned 
1V> more than sceptred royalty — the majesty of Mind; 
Within thy consecrated bounds our legislators meet, . 
The Wisdom of Columbia there.erects her proudest seat. 

1. TTiis district, lyirtff on the B. bank of the Potomac, is the seat of the 
general government of tiie U. States, and under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Congress. 

Washihoton, the capital of the U. States, ie situated on the E. bank of tue 
Potomac, which is navigable to this point for ships of the line. 

Georgetofvr^^n the Potomac, N. W. of Washington. 

Questions, — 1. What is said of the District of Columbia! Washington? Georgetown? 



VIRGINIA. 



Square miles, TOAX)^— Population, 1,40(T|000— Pop. to sq. m., 20. 

Virginia's north to Maryl^d and Pennsylvania joins^ 
Its eastern side on Maryland and Ocean's breast reclines ; 
North Carolina on the south and Tennessee are found, 
, Ohio and Kentucky both, its western limits bound. 

1. Virginia, the birth ^place of Washington, is one of the largest and most 
populous states in the Union, and is distinguished for the number of her able and 
eminent men, who have participated in the national councils, 
. 2. The eastern part is low and level ; the interior is crossed by the Blue Ridgo, 
and the western {Mirt by the Alleffhanie^. 

3. The staple agricultural productions are wheat, tobacco, and corn. 

4. Virginia is rich in mines of coal, iron, gold, and salt, and among the moun- 
tains are celebrated mineral springs. 

Richmond, the capital and largest city, is pleasantly situated on James River. 
Norfolk, in the S. K part of the state, has a deep, spacious, and convenient 
harbor, and ie the chief commercial depot. 

' Qatsbons,-*^!. What is th^ comparative size and papulation of Virginia, and for what is It 
distinguished T 2. Describe the snrfaoe? 3. What are the staple agricultural productions C 
4. What ia'sald of mines and mineral springs f The capital? Norfolk? 
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HetllMviife-iifZt N. E. of Urbtiw. 

of FradendcBbuig oa 



RroBMONiK-the capital, on James R. 

HriUiamsbiirg— ^ AU«in*i«— {!*• E. of Fred 

YorkiowD— I ne^t S. E. of Richmond in A*«»na"»~ J Potomac R. 

Hampton— f order. Palmyra— i next N. W. of Riehmoiid 

Norfolk— J CharlotteiTiUe* < in order. 

F ortonouth— next & W. of Norfolk. Lexington— next S. W. of Cliarlotte8TiIl& 



Petersburfl; — } 
Hickflforif- ) 

fij^k!!^ \ next E. of Hickafoid in oider. 
Lawrenceyille— next N. W. of Hickafoid. 



next a of Richmond in order. p^^S^ 1 

WarremoiH* y 

Brentavillo— I 

Fairfax— J 



kyd^tr j next W. of Hickafoid in order. -^^^^'^tN. W. of Fairfax. 



. Harper*a Ferry- 



next K. B. of WoodMook 
iaoidffr. 



Lewiatown— next N. of Boyd ton. 
HendenonTiUe— next W. of Peterebuig. 

CoiiSSat^ >"^ii2!^* ^ Richmond m Maitineburg-^ } next N.W. of Harper's Feny 

MayaviUe- J ^"®'* Bath- J in order. 

T tmi.kt.tro ) OB James R.. next & W. of Harriaonborg— next N. W. of Charlottesvine 

i^yncnuurg— J ^^y^^^^B. Staunton- {next W. ofCharidttesvttW 

Liberty— I Warm SpringiH- J in order. 

Salem— I next westward of Lynch- Lewkibur|j^-HMxt & W. of Warm SprinfSi 

Pariaburg^ f burg in order. Hmrteraville— next N. W. of Warm Springa 

JefieraG)nviU»— J Summenvill»— ) ^^^ ^i 

Taylot8?iIle-next & W. of Lynchburg. Charleaton— i ^luH^^, 

Greensville- ^ Barbouiaville- S ^"*>"^"»'- 

Abingdon— I next W. of TaylonviUs in Beverly— next N. N. £. of Hunteranlie. 
Estillvillo— f order. Weston— next N. W. of Beverly. 

Jonesville— J Clarksburg— ) next N. N. £. of Weston ia 

E<*^^^k.K.».,^_ I N. of Richmond on Rap- Morgantown— S order. 
* Wdencksburg— J p^hannock R. Mkidleboum— { next W. a W. of Moigaa- 

Bowling Green— >«^», a v «fr.«»^<.„*«L^ Pei'kerabuig— J town in older. 



next N. E. of Chailottetvills 
in order. 



Woodstock— next N. of Cbarlottesv9l6. 

Winchester-^ 

Charlestoih— 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

Sqnan milei^ SOOOO^Population, 86a000.— Pop. to sq. m., 17^ 

See on North Carolina's north, Virginia takes its place» 
East and southeast the Ocean comes, a boundary line to tiaee; 
South Carolina, Georgia join to make the somhem bonnd. 
And lastly on the vrestem akla may Tennessee be fomid. 

1. North Carolina is chiefly noted for its mines of gold. 

2. The coast is lined with long, narrow, sandy islands, and adftward of theae 
are extensive shoals and shifting sand bank^^ 

9. The coantrv, from 60 to 80 miles inland, is a low, sandy plain, interspersed 
with swamps and marshes, and covered with extensive pine forests, which yield 
abundantly pitch, tar, turpentine and lumber. 

4. Farther inland is an undulating country, producing tobacco, w^eat, com, 
and other graina The western part of the state is an e^vated table land* and 
in some pmces rises into elevated mountaina 

IIaleioh is the capital, near the W. bank of Neuse River. 

Quettunii^l, For what is North Carolina noted t % What is said of the coast! 3. The 
country from 60 to 80 miles inland? 4. Farther mlandf Raleight 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 
Raliior- the capitaL 



Smithfietd— 1 
Waynesboro— t< 
Kin^Bton — 



Newbem — J 
Beaufort— next & f 



Halbvill»- 
Kenansville — 
on the Neuse River, neaiiyj Elizabeth— 
f S. E. of Raleigh in order. "^ 



Onslow — 



E. of Newbem. 



^n«t a W. of N«wb«m ."^JSi^B.^ 



nearly north of Wilmington 
in order. 

) nearly Northwest of Wil- 

Fayettesville— i mington in oider. 
Whitesville— W. of Wilmington. 
Lumberton— N W. of Whitesville^ 

)next north of Ralatg^ It 
S order. 
Loaiabaig— next N. £. of Ralei^ 
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Wanenum— next N. of Luisburg. 

Gaston— next N. E. of Wanenton. 

IVboro— V 

WiUiamaton— I n^t £. of Raleigh 

Plymouth— f order. 

Colombia — J 

GroenvUle— ) on Tar River, oeariy 8- £• 

Waahiogtoifr^ S Tarboro in order. 

Wd^Jtl. i ^^ ^* ^^ Tarboro in order. 
Windaot— Jnext N. W. of Plymouth 
Blakely— ) order. 

^^^ ?n«tN^E.ofPlymo,th 

New Lebanon- S ®^ ^ 
EUabeth— next & £4 of New Lebanon. 
Gateeville-Hiearly W« of New Lebanon. 
Franklin— in the S. W. part of the state. 
Henderaonville— nearly E. of Franklin. 



WayntavlSo— dtoxt N. £. of Franklin. 

in Lineobiton— S 

Jefierson— next N. of Lineofaiton. 

Rodifoid^ ] 
of GermantofTO— I next nearly E. of Jefierson 

Yancey¥iUe— f in order. 

Roxboro— J 

Wilkeeboro— 
m Stateeville— 

Concord — 

I Lexington— {next N. £. of Concord in 
™ Qreepaboro^ > Order. 

M^^J^ru^ l^^ w^'Jy * Of Green*. 
«bS?r I boroiaSder. 
Carthage— near^ & E. of Gveenaboro. 



next & E. of. Je&iion in 
Older 



sours CAROLINA. 

Squaw milei^ 3SM)00.— Population, 630/)0a Pop. to aq. m.. 1 9], 

Upon South Csrolina'a north. North Carolina lies, 
/ Whieh alao for the oordieest side a boundary line aupplies ; 

Upon its aoutfaeast limit, lo! th' Atlantic Ocean beaia^ ' 

And Georgia 6n the southwest side its boondariea completes. 

1. South Carolina presents a great variety of soil end sorfibce) and is divided 
into the lower and upper country. 

2; The coast is bordered with islands, which produce t^ finest kind of cotton, 
called sea-island cotton. 

8. The country, 80 or 100 miles inland, is covered with pine forests, inter- 
speised with swamps and nuurshes of a rich soB, which is finely adapted to the 
IfTowth of rice. 

, 4 The upper country is a fine, healthy region of hills and .dales, terminating 
in the N. W. in the Blue Ridge, and producing upland cotton, the staple produo* 
tion, also grains and fine firuits. 

CohvuuuL, the capital, is situated on the Congajree, just below the Junction of 
the Bi^Mid and Saluda Rivera 

CharUttont the commercial emporium of the state, and the largest city on the 
Atlantic coast S. of Baltimore, is situated on a tongue of land tetween Ashley 
Koi Cooper Rivers, which unite immediately hekm the town, and ibrm a spacious 
harbor. 

QuMftonf .— t What is said <)f South Carolina f 2. The coast ? 0. The country 80 or 100 
imiles inland t 4. Theuppcroomitryt Columbia! Charleston t 



OITiat AND TOWNS. 

Columbia— the capital, on Congaree R. 
Orangeburg— ) nearly S. of Columbia 
Wsiterboro— > order. 
Coosawhatchie— next & W. of Waterbora 
Beaufort— nearly S. o( Waterboro. 
Charleston— N. £. of Beaufort 
Monks Coraer— next N. of Charleston. 

Georgetown— 3 "'*^' 



Darlington— nearly 8. of Cheraw. 
Marlboroughr-iiearly E. of Cheraw. 
Marion— } next SL E. of Marlborou|^ 

Conwayboro-- s in order, 
Winnsboro— )N. N. W. of Columbia in 
Yorkville— J order. 
Hambure^nearly S. W. of Columbia. 
Eklgefield^ ^nearly N. of Hambuig ia 
Newberrjr — J order. 
Laurensville— l nearly N. W, of Newbeny m 
Greenville— s order. 
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GEORGIA. 

« Sqnare miles, 6l,70a^Populauon, 920,000.— Pop. to sq. m., U}.. 

On Georgia's north see Tennessee, North Carolina plafSi!; 
Eastward South Carolina lies and Ocean's watery waste ; 
To Florida upon the south its border h ditects. 
And Alabama on the west its whole extent protects. 

1. Georgia resembles Soulh Carolina in surface, soil, and productions. 

2. Cotton is, the most valuable product, some of which is of a superior quality; 
icn is also ezteasirely cultivated. 

3. Gold is found in the northern part of the state. 
iliUiEDOBTfUia) the capital, is on Oconee River. * 
Savannah, the largest and most commercial town in the state, is situated en 

Savannah River, 17 miles from the sea. 

QueiUonMj-^l, In what respects does Georgia resemble South Carolina ? 2. The most 
valuable product t 9w Wh^v is gold found ? What and where is MilledgeviUe I Savannah f 

OITIBS AND TOWNS. 



If iLLvneBTiLLB-^the capital* on Oconee R. 
Monticello— ) next N. W. of Milledgeville 
Covington— ) order. 

KcwwtS^ \ "®*^ ^ ^ Covington in order. 
S'Sin^ InextW.ofFoisrthinorder. 
Thomasion— next S. W. of Forsyth. 
MwSnIl jneBtt&E-of Fdi^jrth in Older. 
Hawkinsvifle^-next S. of Marion. 
Vienna— next & W. of HawkinsviJle. 
Hamburg— ) next W. N. W. of Vienna in 
Columbus— S order. i 

Lu^mtST InwtW.of Vienna in Older. 

BlXlS^ I next aw. of Vienna in ord 
BainMige— next & K. of Blakdey. 
IrwinviUe— next S. £. of Vienna. 
Troupsville— next S. of IrwinviUe. 
Jacksonville— next N. £. of IrwinviUe. 
Wsreeboro^ 
JeiTeteonton— 
SL Mary'e- 

D™rle^^^^ JnaxtPf-ofStMaiy'sinorder. 

Waynesvill©— I next N. W of Brunswick 

Holmesville — S order. 

Suubury-y >nearlv N. E. of Barien 

Savaonan— y order. 

Springfield— } next N. W. of Savannah 

Statesboro— | order 



next a. £. of IrwinviUe in 
order. 



Uacksonboro— next N. of Statesbora. 

inOReidsville— next S. W. of Statesbora 

. Mt Vernon- next W. of Reidsville. 

Dublin— next N. W. of Mt Vernon. 

Sandenville-HieXt £.&£.«# Milledgeville. 

Louisville— ) next £. N. £. of Sandersvitie 

Waynesboro- S in order. 

Augusta— nearly N. of Waynesboro. 

MatsSr Jn^N.N.W.of MiUedgevaie 
Monroe*- i '^'''^'' 
Sparta— next N. £• of Milledgeville. 
Greensboro— next N. W. of Sparta. 
CrawfordsviUe— J 
Washington— 
Elberton — 
Lexington — 
Athene- 
Gainesville — 

Lawrenceville 7 next S. W. of Gainesvi])^ in 
Decatur — { order. 
Marietta— next N. W. of Decatur, 
Carrollton— )next & W. of Marietta in 
Franklin— > order. 
Dahlonegft— nearly N. W. of Gainesville. 

m Rome— ) omet. 

Clayton— next N- C of Gainesville, 
in Blairsvifie— "] 

Spring rtaee^ iiMxt W. of Claytoa in 
in La Fayette— f order. 

Trentoo-r J 



next nearly N. of Sparta in 
ordei; 



r next nearly N. W. of Craw- 
I fordsvilie in order. 



FLORIDA. 



Square iniles* 56,500.— Population, 67,000.^Pop to sq. m., 1^. 

Of Florida, the northern bound let Alabama be, 
And Georgia too ;— but on its east appears the foaming sea ; 
Then by the Gulf of Mexico a boundary is supplied 
Enclosing all its southern shore, and all its soudiwest aide. 

1. Jlorida is noted ibr its Inxnriant vegetation, and the in-illiant colors of ks 
flowering shrubs. 

2. It was a Spanish province until 1810, when it was ceded to the U. States. 
Vi ld4& it was admitted into the Union as a state. 
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3. The coast, indented with bajwund lag>oofi8» eiitends neatly 1900 miles, twt 
lUe shallowness of the wdter renders it accessible only at a ^w points. 

4. The surface of the countnr is generally level, and but little elevated above 
.tlie ocean, ^he southern half is covered with immense swamps, called ever- 
glades; the northern half, with extensive pine forests, interspersed with horn- 
mocs, low prairies, ponds, and swatmps. 

5. The warmth and moisture of the climate are fiivorable to a luxuriant vege- 
tation; and the richness of. the soil in many parts is well adapted to the growth 
of the cotton-plant, the su^r-cane, rice, oranges, le/nons, fi^ and other rich firuits. 

Tallahassee, the capital, is noted ^ its healthy situation. - 
Pensacola^ on Pensacola Bay, is noted for its fine harbor, and is the chief 
naval station of the U« States in the Gulf of Mexica 

Que«fionA— L For what is Florida noted? i. What was it formerly, and when admitted 
into the Union at a state t 3. What is said of the coast f 4 The surface ? 5. The clunate 
aad soil ? For what is Tallahasaee noted ? Pensacola t 



Tallahjissex— the capital 
8t Marks— S. of Tallahassee. 
Apalachicola— next S. W. of Tanahaesee. 
St Joseph— nearly W. of Apalachicota. 
<^Qincy-^ 1 

AlaqSa^ I n«rt westward of Tallahassee 

Pensacola— J 

MoDticello— > nearly £. of Tallahassee in 

Jasper— > order. 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 

NewnansTille— S. E. of Jasper. 



in order. 



Jacksonville— ? next N. £. of NewnansviUe 
Femandina — > in order. 
Picolata— next E. of Newnansville. 
St Ai]gii8tin»-<neartf N. £. of Pioolata. 
New Biienavista— f l^r^ S. of Picolata in 
Volusia— S order. 

Timok»— ) neatly 8. £. of St AngtB- 

New Smymsr— y tine in ordet 



ALABAMA. 



Square miles, 54,000.— Population, 770^)^— Pop. to sq. mJ, Uj. 

On Alabama's northern side will Tennessee appear, 
. . . And Georgia eastward takes its place to bound the whole frontier; 
Its south the Gulf of Mexico and Florida define, 
And Mississippi for the west supplies a boundary line. 

1, Alabama has a deep^ rich, productive soil, and is rapidly increasing in popu 
llition. 

2. Cotton is the chief production of the stat^ and ie caiaed in large quantities 
I Montgomery, the capi^il, is on Alabama River. 

Mobile, the largest town and a great commercia] depot, has a good harbor, and 
IB finely situn^ted for trade at the mouth of Mobile River. ' 

Quentionf .— 1. What is said of Alabama f 2» Chief production X What and where is the 
.eapltall Mobile Y .. 

crries and towns* 



MoNTooMSHT— the capital on Alabama R. 



Cahawbsr-W. of Mom 



f Montgomery. 



WoodviUe- i ^"^'• 

Tuakegee— E. of Montgomery. 

Lafayette— N. £. of Montgomery. 

Wedowee— J 

Jackaonville-^ Snezt N of Lafayette in order. 

Jefferson — j 

Wetumpka— "^ 

TalJadeea— 1 next N. of Montgomery in 

Asheville^ f » older. 

Marshall- J 

Blountville^-fieiet & W* of MsrriiiU. 

Kingston— 

tSSSSS:;! C iaonUr. 



Greenville— {& & E. 
Montexuma— ) order. 
Sparta— S. of Cahawba. 



Hi*J^-'***«'*«-HSl= 



of HaynesviDe ■ 



Monroevifl^— next N. W. of Sparta. 
) on the W« si 
S its mouth. 



MobUe 



)f Bpai 
ofMc 



[obiie R, I 



St Stephens— ' 
Barryton — 
Liviiigstoi><» 
Gi "• 



iaipesvtlle— 
Blakely— E.or 



Erie- 



^ next N. of Mobile ia oidsr 

FMobile. 

next N. omakely in oidsr 
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norence-J the N. W. part of ihe state. 



.itbene— 

HuntsTiUe— 

BellefoQte— 



^next E. of Florence in older. 



PiE^rJi'^ [ne«&olFloi»eeiDoid* 
FayettevUle— J 

Jasper— ? next K E. of FayettefiOe m 

BammerviU*^ ( older. 
DeeatttiHHMarly W. of Susninerviila 



MISSISSIPPL 
Sqnaxe mite 48.000^— Population, 611.577<-Poi». to iq. m, 12} 
On miisaiaBppi's northern edge is Tennessee sonrey'd. 
By Alabama on the east the boundary line Is made; 
On Louisiana and the Gulf its southern limits rest. 
Arkansas, Louisiana both, are found upon ita west 

1. MisBiflsippi, like Alabama, ia ft fertile, tetton-giQWiiig state, ftnd is rapidly 
increasing in poj^latioQ. 

2. It is watered by numerous streams, the soil of the chief part of the state 10 
rich, and the crops w cotton abundant 

Jacksok, the capital, is on Pearl River. 

Natchez f on the Mississippi is the largest town, and a place of extensive trade. 
It is boilt chiefly on a bluff 300 feet above the river, but partly along the river 
below, and is one of the most beautifiil places in the valley of the Mississippi 

QtisifiMfia— 1. What is said of MissisnppiT 2. The soil and eropst The eapitalf 
Natchez? 

CITIES AKD TOWNS. 



Jackson— the capital on Pterl R. 

Brandon — ) 

Decatur— > next nearly E.ofJackson in order. 

Marion-- 3 

Raleigh— next 13. £. of Brandon. 

DeKalb— 1 

cSS:^ f °«* N. of Marion in order. 

Athens— J 

Abetdeen— nearly W. of Athens. 

Quitman — ') 

VVinchestex^ SnextS. of Marion in order. 

Leakesville — ) 

MisBissippi City— S. & W. of Lsakesville. 

8hieldsboio-& W. of Missiwippi Ci^. 

CoKmbia-^ ntsxt W. of Lsakesville in 

Hohnesville— order.' 

WoodvilJe— J 

Natches-nezt N. of WoodviUe. 

Payette— ) 

Port Gibson— > next N.E. of Natchez in order. 

Grand GuU^S 



> next £. of Natchez in order 



Meadrille— 

Monticello— 

WiUiamsburt^ 

Raymond— next S. W. of Jackson. 

Vicksburg— W. of Jackson. 

B^Swr^^ N. of rick^ 

Peyton— S "^fi^"^"'*'- 
Hernando — 



? nearly E. 

Holly Springs— { order. 



of P^on ia 



^^Sr&-^ I next a of Holly Springs in Older 
Panda-Hiext W. of Ozford. 
Tillatofaa— next 8. W. of Panola. 
Bndgepor^-HMarif N. W. of Jacksoit. 

Si |-sif "■«— - 

Greensboro— ) next N. W. of LouisviBs w 

Cofieeville-- f order. 

Grenada— 1 

CarroUton— (next a W. of CofibeviBe m 

Lexincton— f order. 

Maoch 



LOUISIANA. 



Square miles, 49/)00^PopuIatioa 450,000^Popk to sq. m., ^ 

On Louisiana's northern side Arkansas b dtspU/d : 
By MississipiM and ''the Gulf" the eastern bound is made. 
The Gidf of Mexioo extends along the southern coast. 
And lastly on the western side will Texas take its post 

1. Louisiana is a great sogar and cotton growing state, with immepse cov 
mercial and sfricultuial advantages. 

2. The sumce is generally level, and so low, that a fourth part of the state i» 
inundated by the annual floods of the MissuMipFi, and the higli tides in the Gulf 
if Mevioa t 
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8. To protect the country,. botdBring' on the Mi88{m|^i«fh)m xiiiindation,Wv6ei| 
or embankments are raised along its shores^ usually rrom 5 tn 12 feet high, ex« 
tending nearly 200 miles. 

4. In the northern port of the state, the staple production is cotton ; in the 
■oathern mrU sugar; while the prairies in the S. W. furnish rich pasturaj^ 

Baton Rovob, the capital, is situated on the left bask of the Mississippi. 

New Orleans, the largest citv, is finely situated for trade on the left bank ol 
the Mississippi, 105 miles from its mouth, and is one of the greatest commercial 
depots in the world. 

QnetUons,—!. What ia said of Louisiana? 2. The surface t 3. How is the country^ bor* 
dering on ths Mississippi, prevented from inundation ? 4 What is the staple produottoa in the 
N. part of the state! In* the S. part I What ia said of prairies T Baton Rouge f NewOrieansf 

CITISS AKD TOWIfS. 
Batow Rouos— the capital, on Misaissippi R. iSt Martinsfille— ) „^^ w v ^ r • ■»•«..«« 
} on /e N. bank of tfie Mie-lPoint Coupee- y'^S SdS of U Fafous 



) on the N. bank of the Mie-lPoint Coupee— > ™?J ^;,f: 
New Orleans— > aissippi R. below Baton St Franciaville— ) » onwr. 



3 Roiwe. 
• Covington— > nearly N. of New Orleana in 
Pranklinton— S order. 
Van BuretH-nezt N. W. of New Orleans. 
Donaldaonville— next W. of New Orleana. 
Iberville-Hiezt N. W. of Donaldaonville. 
NapoleonviUe— nearly S.W. of Donaldaonville. 



Williamsburg— next S. of Thibadeauxville. 
Franklin— } W. N. W. of Wiliiamaborg 



Clinton — ^nearly £. of St Franeiaviile. 
Opelouaaa— ) next N. W. of St Maitios* 
Bayou Chicot— ) villa in order. 
Lisbon— next S. W. of Bayou Chicot 
Alexandria — ^nearly N. of Bayou Chicot 
Natchitochea— ) nearly N. W. of Alexandria 
Manafield — I in order. 
ThibadfAiiiTillo I ''^^ S. £• of D(HiaJdaon- Harriaonburg-P- 1 nearly N. E. of Alexandria 
A aiDwieauzTuie j ^^^^ Providence — J in order. 



Concoidia-<- nearly E. of Harrisonburg. 
Monroe^ ) N. N. W. of Harriaonboig 



La Fayette— ) in orde£ FarmcraviUe— ) in order. 

ishSl^t- jnearlyW.ofFarmersvilk. 

TEXAa 

Square milea, 260,000.— Population, 170,000.— Pop. to aq. m., 1j. 

See Indian Territory north and eaat of Texaa lie, 
Arkanaas, Louisiana too, upon the east we apy ; 
Southeast the Gulf of Mexico will conatitute a bound, 
Weat and aouthwest New Mexico and Mexico are found. 

1. Texas was a State of Mexioottrntil 1835» when it declared itself an inde- 
pendent Republic. 

2. In 18^ it was annexed to the United States, and admitted into the UnioQ 
as an independent state. 

8. The surface, from 50 to 100 miles inland, is level, and free from swam]) oi 
marsh ; from 150 to 200 miles farther inland, comes a fine undulating prairie 
country, and then a broken mountainous, and comparatively barren region. 

4 Vast herds of cattle, wild horses, and bufialoes, roam over the prairies. 

& The cotton-plant and sugar-cane flourish near the coast, and most kinds of 
grain and fruit grow luxuriantly in the interior. 

AuariK, the capital, is on the left bank of ColQrado River. 

Quctfiont .— 1. What waa Texas formerly, and when did it declare itaelf iikdependent f t 
When waa it! annexed to the United States, and admitted into the Union Y t. What is aaii 
ef the surface I 4. Animals T & Productiona? The capital? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 
Adstin— the capital, on Colorado R. iCalhoun-— S. E. of Vicforia. 

Baatrop^ "] Goliad— next S. W. of Victoria. 

La Grange— I on the Colorado* 8 £. of 
Columbu»— I Auatin in order. 
Mamgorda— 



Mauworda— ) 

vStwiS^ jnextaof Auatlnmorder. 



Tezanna-HMXt £. of Victoria, 



San Antonio de Bexai^-N. W. of Goliad. 

San Patricio— N. W. of Corpus Christi. 
Laredo— W. of Corpua Christi, , 

Dolora»-N W.afJLared& 

18 
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Old Pi««idio--iietthr W. of Amtin. 

Brazoria-^next N. £, of Matagoida. 

Richmond — T 

i^n Felipe-r I on Brazos River abore 

WashhiKton — f oria in order. 

Nashville- J 

Houston— next N. E. of Brazoria. 

MoDtgomety— i next N. W. of Houston 

Franklin— J order. 

Galveston-^. E. of Houston. 

Liberty— next N. of Galveston. 

crncinM?£r h^ Trinity River, mat above 
AlaSTm^ S Liberty in order. 
Crockeii^-next £. of Alabama, 
Fenton — ) on Trinity River above 
Pallas— ( in order 



Sftbine— N. £. of Gahwstmu 
fieaamont— { on Necbea R., N. of Sabine in 
Teran— I order. 
Baa- Jaspei^— nearly E. of Teren. 
Sabine Town— N. £. of Jasper. 

Im^^SS^ |nearlyN.ofJasperinoider 
Nacogdoches— N. W. of Jasper. 
Henderson— 1 



Marshall'— 
Oangerfiekl — 
Boston — 
DeKalb- 
Qlarksvilie— 
Pariel. 
Alabama Jonesboro— 
Warrenton — 



nearly N. 
in order. 



of Nacogdoches 



[nearly W. of De Kalb in 
I order. 

on Red River above De Kalb 
in order. 



WESTERN STATES. 



ARKANSAS. 

Square miles, 55,000.— Population, 195,00p-Pop. to sq. m., 3^^. 

Arkansas has upon its north Missouri's fruitful land* 
And Mississippi, Tennessee, upon its east expand; 
By Louisiana on the south, its border is possessed. 
And Indian Tomtory lies with Texas on the west 

1. Arkansas is one of the largest of the United States, Imt one of the most 
thinly settled. ^ - 

2. It is an agricultural state, and contains some extensive prairies, well adapted 
to grazing. 

3. Cotton and com are the staple productions. 

- 4. It contains mines of iron, lead, coal, and salt 

5. The Hot Springs, 50 miles nearly S. W. of Little Rock, hai^e long been 
the resort of invalids. The temperature of the waters sometimes rises to the 
boiling point. 

Iattsm RoqK, on Arkansas River, is the capital and largest town. 

Qitettions.'^h What is said of Arkansas t 2. To what is it adapted, and what does it con- 
tain t 3. Staple productions f 4. What mines does it contain t & What ia said ol[the Hot 
Qpnngat Little Rock? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 



LfTTLV Rock— the capital, dn Arkansas R. 
t^ewisbuiv— *) 



Dardanelfe^ I on the Arkansas River, above Pine Blu&— 



Osark— f Little Rock m oodeKi 

Van Buren— J 

BoonviUe— S. E. of Van Buren. 

Benton— "] 

Greenville— i next S^ W. of Litde Rock in 

Washington— f 

Fulton— J 

Hot Springs— , 

Zebulon— J W. S. W. of Litde Rock in 

Paraclifta— f order. 

Ultima Thule— J 

Warren— & of Little Rock. 



Eeore a Fabe»~ 
La Grange — 



I S. W. of Warren In oidsr. 



on Arkansas River, below 
Little Rock in order. 



Arkansas— 

Nai . 

Columbia— next S^ of Napoleon. 

U^^- \ ^^^ ^' ^ ^^"*® ^^^ " ^'^• 

Yellville— next N. W. of Lebanon. 

CarroUton— "] 

Huntsville— [next westward of YellviHa 

Fayettesville — T in order. 

Bentonville — J 

Athens— nearljT N. E. of Lebanon. 



Q]^i$€)iirriviB oisfiQUAmx* 
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IJ^^^I^ I next & E. trf Athens insider. 

Columbia — nearly N. of Elizabeth. 
OainotvtUe-Hiext N*^ £. of Elizabeth. , 



O^cedf^ jnearly E. of ElMbth m or^kt. 
Marion--£. S. E. of Elizabeth. 
Mount Vernon—^ £. of Elizabeth. 
Lawrence ville*-S. of Elizabeth. 



TENNESSEE. 

Square miles, 45|000.'-Population, l.OSO^OOO-Pop. to sq. m 23J» 

Northward of Tennessee we find Kentucky takes its place, 
Virginia too; but on tba^ast. North Caroliiia trace; 
Georgia and Alabama aotith with MississipfH lie^ • 
Arkansas and Missouri west a boui^ary will supply. 

. 1. Tennessee "was formerly a part of North Carolina. 

2. Agriculture is the chief employment of the inhabitfLnts. 

3. The soil of Middle and West 'J'ennessee produces ahundaxitly ctom, tobacco, 
and eotton, the great staples of the State ; East Tennessee ie beat adapted to 
grazing. , ' 

Nashville, the capital and largest town, is situated in a beautiful country qn 
the S« bank of Cumberland River. - ' 

Queshons,-^!. Of what was Tennessee formerly a pfirt? 2. The cbief employment of the 
■ihabitants? 3 Soil and productions 7 What is said of Nashville t , 

CITIES AND TO^NS. 



NAsnViLtJt^the capital, on Cumberland R. 
Gallatin-^Hsezt N. £. of Nashville. 



arthag&— ^ 
ainesboro-* > 
lopieelown — } 



next K. 4}f Gallatin in order. 



Carthaj 

Gai 

JaopieelowiH-" 

Lebanon—next'E. of Nashville. 

8p«rta-~nearly S. E. of JLebanon. 

oSfai!!!^ \ ^^^y ^ ^^ ^^^^ *° °^^®'' 
B^'ion-'^' ^ next E. of Dallas in order. 
Atbena— next N. of Benton. 
MS^aiJili*" (nearly N.E. of Athena 
SH^iUS!!""" Cnwt nearly N. E. of DaUa, 

ar- 5 -«*"• 

Knoxville— next S. E. of Clinton. 
Dandridge-fiexl £. of Knoxville. 
Newport — next 8. C of Dandridge. 
Jonesboro— )nearl 
Elizabethtown— ^°®^ 
Taylorsvillfr— > ^^ 

||^"^?ir" ? nearly W. of Taylowrille in 
Clark8viU»-N. W. of NashviUe. 



IT N.£. of Newport in 
er. 



Dover— next W. of Clarksvifle. 

Reyfioldsburg— next S. W. of Dover. 

Charlotte— next S. E. of Dover. 

Franklh>-next & W. of Nashville. 

M urfieesboro-^nearly S. E. of Franklin. . 

Favetteviller-next S, of Franklin. 

Shelbyville— next N. £. of FayetteviUe. 

Winchester— nearly E. pf Fayetteyillfl. 

Columbia— ) nearly N. W, of FayetteviUe 

Ce^trevilte^ S in ord^r. 

Pulaski— ") 

Lawrenceburg- 1 next nearly W, of Fayatt»- 

Waynesboro— { ville in older. 

Savannah — J 

Perrysburg— nearly N. E. of Savannah. 

Camden— next N. of Perrysburg. 

Paris— N. W. of Camden. 

Tr6y— nearly W. of Paris. 

Jackson-r- I next W. of Lexington m 

Brownsville— S order. 
Bolivac*-iiext 8. E« of Brownsville. 
La Grange*^nearly S. of Bolivar. 



Sh-"- j "« W. of Boliw « onlar 
Memphis— nearly 8. W. of Raleigh. 



KENTUCKY. 

Square miles, 40,000.— Population, 993,000^Pop. to tq. m^ 24?. 

tTpon Kentucky's nortfacnm tide inay Illinois be found, 
Ohio, Indiana dien, complete its northern abound ; 
Virginia forms its eastern bound, its southern, Tennessee* 
The right to guard its western side, Missouri, comes^o thee , 

^. Kentucl^ rests chiefly on an immense bed of limestone usually about e%ht 
Jbet below the surface, andf abounds in extensive caves. 

2. Mammoth Cave, near Green River^ S. W. of Frankfort, is one of the most 
wondeifuLia the worldi ^tending several mile% and contaiQing numerous pas- 



uo 
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a^fea and eztenaiTe apartmants, one of which ooven a aofftce of stfrttal acres 
without a pillar to sopport the loffy and stupendous arch. 

9. The sur&oe along the Ohio is hillv ; in the western part, level ; in the io- 
terior, undulating; in the S. £., ragged and mountainous. 

4. The staples are com, tobacco, hempy and wheat / 

5. Hemp is extensively manufactured into cotton-bagging and cordage. 
Frankfort, the capital, is on Kentucky River, abput 60 miles from its moath. 
LouisviUet on the Ohio, is the largest, wealthiest, and moat commercial town 

in the State. 

QueituMM.— L On what does Kentucky chiefly rest* and in what abound f % What is said 
of Mammoth Cave t a The Suifroe t 4. The staples f 5. Hemp I Frankfort T Louisvills t 

OITIB8 AND TOWNS. 

FRANKFoaT— the capital, on Ky. R. Batdstown— S. W. of Frankfoit 

CarroUton— at the mouth of Ky. R. Louisville— on the Ohio, W^ N. W. of Frankfoit 

n^.;.^^.. ) N. of Frankfort, at the mouth Eliabethtown— next S. of Louisville. ; 

k£!!35? ? of Licking R. from W. to E. HaldiDfibure^-*n0Zt & W. of Louisville^ 
Newport— J in order. HawesviUa— { on the Ohio a Belt 

Fahnoutlh^ } nearly N. £. of Frankfort in Owenboroogh— { Louisville in order. 
Augusta—' i order* Hartford-* ) next S. £. of Owenboroogh 

Miysville— * )«^,i« v ^f ▲»«.,•«• :„ Morgantown— J in order. 
Clarksburg- >^Xt ^^ BrownsvUle- J next E. of Morgaatowtt in 

Greeoupsburg— > .^ , _ . . K^^'^S^'Hr^^v ' order* 



Loaiae— ) nearly & of Greenupsborg in 

PrestonbuTX— ) oi 



krtyfi 
»rder. 



Georsetown— {nearly E. of Frankibrt in Bowliog Green— 
* ' ScottsvUr 



RuflsellviU^ ) southward of Morgantown in 
Franklin— ) order. 



PariiH- { order. 

Cynthianna— nearly N. of Paria 
Carlisle— nearly E. of Cynthfanna. 

pSI^ CnMt.S. E. of Frankfort m 



Kington— 1 

KStOr— > 

incheeter— 3 



order. 



next & E. of Morgan- 
TompkineviUe- ^ town in order. 
Burkeeville— ) next If. E. of TompkinsviOs 
JameetoMm — ) in order. 
Henderson— W. of Owenborongh. 



Manchester— ) *"^'' Madiaonville— ) next & of Henderson in 

ShelbyviUe— next W. of Frankfort. Hopkinsville— ) order. 

New Casde— ) next N. W. of Frankfort In a»:,Lu,i^ I on the Ohio, st the mouth of 
Westport- J order. SmiUUand- J Cumberland River. 

«*^^ J neat a of Frankfort m order. E?*!i^",5""^; °^ Smidiland. 
Sj.'^?^^nnextaE.ofHartod.burg»^ | a W. of SmithlaAi in order. 
BarbourBviU^— <_ in order. Wadesborough— S. of Smithland. 

Montioello— a of Hsnrodtiburg. Cadiz— S. £. of Smithland. 

I^wrenceborg— ) next N. W. of Harrods- Princeton— next £. of Smithland. 
Taylorsvifie-^ 5 burg in order. iSalem— aeariy N. of Smithland. 



OHIO. 
Squara milesb 44/)0O.— Population, 1,981,94a— Popi to sq. nt, 45f * 
Korth of Ohio, Michigan and Erie Lake ara found* 
Virginia, Peonqrlvania come to form its eastern bound ; 
Kentacky and Virginia south compose the boundaty line* 
And Indiana on the west its border wUl defioob 

1. Ohk) is one of the most popplousb wealthy, and flourishing States, In tne 
Union. 

2. The R and S. R part is hilly and broken ; but the State is mostly an ele- 
vated table-land, rising from dOO to 1000 feet above the level of the sea. ui the 
interior and N. W. are extensive prairies. 

3. The soU is eminently fertile, and nine-tenths of the whole are susceptible 
of caltivatiott. 

4. Wheat, com, and pork, are the chief prodnotions; but all the grains and 
fruits of the Middle States ^row luxuriantly. 

5. Coal and iron abound in the S. £. part of the State, and in many plaoev 
salt springs are found* 

Columbus, the capital, is on Scioto River, near the centre of the State. 

CSncinnaih oa the Ohio, in the S. W. part of the State, is the largest and 
wealthiest city m the West It is the centre of trade for a large extent of couak 
try, and is the greatest pork market in the world. 

Question$.-^t What is said of Ohio? % The soriaoe? 3. Soil? 4. Productions? &. 
Muiarals? Cohmibust CuMsmnatil 
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crriBs Awu Towws. 



C^LUMBUS-^the capital, on Scioto R. 

Lancaatei^ ^ ^ 

AtfaeD»— > next S. E. of ColumbuB in order. 

Cfae8ta^— ) 

Marietta— next N. & of ChcBter. 

Circleville — 1 

PdlStoil!^ [next S. of Colnmbot in Older. 
Fortaraottth— J 
Gallipolia— E. of Portsmouth. 
Burlinfl;toa--S* E. of Portsmouth. 

2^t^i W. of Portsmouth in order. 



)next a W. of Columbtts Warr< 



next N. of Cincinnatti in older. 



Wiimington-^ 

Batavia— ) in order. 

r»«.«i«««#;— lo*» Ohio River in the & W. 

Cmcmnati- J part el the Stale. 

Hamiltonr* "^ 

£aton-« 

Greenville— 

Celina-r- 

Willshire— . 

Davton— on Miami R., N. E. of Hamilton. 

Lebanon-^, of Dayton. 

Xenia— n«(arly S. £. of Dayton. 

Ste!^^ |nextJf.E.ofDaytonino«ier. 

Sidney— next N. of Dayton. 

Toledo— 



Findley— next S. £■ of Defianca 

Delaware— 1 

Bucyrua— I next N. of Colnmbiia in 

Tiffio— f Older. 

Lower Sanduak]^-- J 

8t CJaiisviUe— & a W. of Sieubenvilltb 

zS^^ ^»«'-W. of St CtataTill. w 

Newark- 

Cadi»--W. 

New Ijebon— 1 



}• 



k^ S 
-w. s. w. 



order. 

of Steubenviile. 

next N. of Stenbenvilfe in 

peflerson- \ **«*«• 
New Philaddphiar- ) next N. W. of Stenbea* 
Bolivarr- i villein order. 

WooBter— next K. W. of Bolivar. 
Canton— ) 

AKron— > next N . of Bolivar in oider 
Cleveland— 3 

PainsviUe— next N. E. of Clevelynd. 
Chardon— next E. of Cleveland. 
Ravenna^next S. £. of Cleveland. 
Ohio City- 
Huron— 
Sandusky City— 
Elyria— next S. £ 
Norwalk — 



f on 

.Kof 



Lake Erie, W. of Clava- 
hind in ordec . 

Huron. 



Perrysburg- I on Maumee River, from Its Mansfield- >^^^^^ ^ *^ ^"^ *" 

Napoleon— f mouth in order. ,Mt Vernon— ^ '*^* 

Defiance— 



MICHIGAN. 



fiqnare mites, 60,000.— Population, 397,576.— Pop. to aq. ift.,6|« 
Upon the north of Michigan ia Lake Superior found. 
Then Huron Lake and Canada compoee the eastern bound; 
Ohio, Indiana join, the southern bound to make, 
While on the west Wisconsin lies, an4 Michigan, thy I^^e. 

1. Michigan is unsurpassed finr commercial advantages by any inland State in 
the Union. 

2. It consists of two large peninsulas lying among tba great lakes. Thii 
southern peninsula is level or ffently undulating ; the northern is a wild, rugged 
country, and abounds fb valuable mines of copper. 

8. The soil is rich, and produces wheat, corn, and other grains, in abundance. 
Lansing, the capital, is a new and growing town. 

Detroit^ on Detrok River, is the largest town, and a place of extensive com- 
merce. 

Quegliont.-~l. For what is Michigan unsurpassed! 2. Of what does it consist? What 
is said of the surface f 3. Soil and productions I The capital ? Detroit T 



CITIES 
Lansino- the capital 
Bellevue^-neit W. of Miehi^^n. 
CoruBnfr-4iezt N. £. of Michigan. 
Saginaw— next N. of Coninna. 

[^JImct— ( ***** ^ ®^ Comnna in order. 
Detroit— on Detroit River. 
Pontiao— next N. W. of Detroit 
H&well— next W. of Pontiac 
-M t. Clemena— next E. of Pontiac. 
Palmei^next N. £. of Mt Clemena 

^^l!^'"" ^on «he railroad, next W. 
jJ25£[52 5 Detroit in Older. 



AND TOWNS. 

Kalamazoo— ) next W. of Marshall hi 

South Haven— { order. 

New Bu&lo— in the 8. W. part, on U Hkik 

Berrien— next N. £. of New ^Mi&io. 

Niles-^. ) 

Branch— > next £. of N. Bufialo in ofdea 

Jonesville— S 

Adrian— next £. of Jonesville. 

sSS^**^ |nextN.E.ofAdrianinoidBi 
Monroe— next £. of Adrian. 



Grand Haven— 
Kent- 



on Grand River from 
moQih in Older. 



A2 



K»Y TO PELTON*S OTTLIXB MAPS. 



INDIANA. ^ 

Square miks, 36X)0a--Populaltion, 990 25a— Pop. to aq. m., 27J. 

Of Indiana's northern side is Mighigan the bound. 
Likewise the tal^e of Michigan may on that aide be ibtiod; 
Ohio is upon the east. Kentucky southward lies, 
And Illinois upon the west a boundary line auppliea. ' 

1, Indiana is Uie,6malleat of the Western States, and resenlbles Ohb in sor- 
fiiee, soil, and productions. 

2. Its extensive prairies are interspersed with " those beautiful islands of tin^ 
Vered land," which foTiri a striking feature in the prairies of the west 

Indianapolis, tho capital, is situated on the West Fork of White River, near 
the centre of. the state. 

Que«fton«.^l. What is the comparative size of Indiana, and in what point does it resemiile 
Ohio t 2. What is said of its prairies t Of Indianapolis t 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

iNDiANAPous—tbe capital on the.W. Fork. 
Greenfield — ') 

}nezt £. of Indianapolis in order. 



I next nearly S. W. of Centre- 
1 vjlle in order. 



Petersburg— nearly 8. W. of MU Pleasant 



Newcastle** ] 

c:entreviUe— ] 

Rudhville— 

Shelbyville — 

Columbuft^ 

Brownstown — J 

Brookville— > neit S. of Centreville in 

Lawrenceburg ) oider. 

Versailles— ? next S. W. of Brookville 

Vernon — J qrdei^ 

Vevay — 

Madison — 

Jeffersonville — 

New Albany-^ 

Fredonia — 

Rome — 

Kvansville — 

Mt Vernon — ^ ..^ 

Martinsville— J oil the West Fork of White La Port— 
Seencep— > R, next a W. of Indian- 
Bloomfield — ) apolia in order. ' 
Bloomington— next N. £. of Bloomfield- 
Mt. Pleasant— next & of Bloomfield. 
PaoU-^-nearly & £. of Mt Pleasant 



on the Wabash R. nearly N* 
of Petersburg in older* 



Vincennea— 

Terre Haute— 

Newport — 

Covington — 

Willtamsportr*- ^ 

Lafayette — ) nearly E* of Wiiliamsport iji 

Frankfort— J order. 

Crawfoidsville— nexp S. of Lafcyette. 

Delphi— ^next N, £. of iSafayette in 

Logansport — > order* 

Peru — ■) 

Wabash- (next nearly E. of Logansport 

Huntington — ( in order. 

Fort VVayne— J ' 

Marion— next ». W. of Fort Wayne. 



OB tbeN. andN. W. bank 

Augusta- next N. W. of Fort Waytae. 
Piymouth-^ext W. of Augusta. 



I next N. W. of Plymouth in 
Michigan City— > order. 

L?ma- *^ \ ^ °^ Michigan Ciiy in order. 
Valparaiao^next S. W. of &fichigaB City. 



ILLINOIS, 



Square miles, 56,500.— Population.850»000r-Pop. to sq. m., !& 

For Illinois, Wisconsin State a northern bound will make ; 
&ee Indiana on its east and, Michigan, thy Lake; 
Upon its southern limit then, Kentucky may be found, 
Then Iowa, Missouri join to form the western bound. 

1. Illinois is noted for tho rich prairies which cover two-thirds of its surface. 

2. The staple productions are corn and wheat The prairies furnish rich pas- 
turage ; and cattle, horses, and swine, are raised in great numhers. 

.. ^ Its lead mines, near Galena^ are among the richest in the world; cool 
abounds, and iron is found in various parts of the state. 

Spbingfield, the capital, is on the border of a beautiful prairie near thecentr^ 
of the state. 

Chicago, on Lake Michigan, is the most populous and cominercial town<in the 
state. , 

Qi«j«fo*oa^-,~L For what is Illinois noted f 2. Staple pro^uctpnsf Praidea! Ai 
S. Minerals? What and where is the cftpitfd f Chicago T <" 



DsecRSFrrrs QuoQMAvat. 
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errxjBs and towns. 



SpBiNGriKLD— the capimL 
PeterBburs--QMt N. W. of Sprmgfield. 
iftckaoDViUe— neariv W. of Springiield. 

Edwardsville— next & £. of Alton. 
Wftterloo— next 8. of Alton* 
Quinoy^'' *) 

on the £. bank of the Mis- 
BUMippi Riwr, above Alton Golconda— 
inonier. 



Nauvoo— 

Stephenson— 

Safannab-* J 

Galena in the N* W, part of the etate. 



next S. of Chicago, 
order. 



T, Of 

the mouth of tha Wa- 
bash in order. 



'^"^^*" I next N. of Springfield in order. 



Peoria 



Beardstown— > on the Illinois R. bdow Peoria Shelby viUe- 
Merido8i|i-~ ) inord^. 
Versailles— pext £. of Peoria. 

Jtenn'^U^ ?on^Ii^oisItabavePeoriiV^ 

Knoxville— next W. N. W. of Peoria. 
Chicago — on Lake Michigan. 
McHenty — next N. W. of Chicago. 
Geneva— )nearlv W. of Chicago in 

Oregon City — J order. 
Juliet— next S. W. of Chicago. 
Yorkvillo— next N. W. of Juliet 
Ovtawa— nexi W. of Juliet. 



Lexington— next S. W. of Juliet 

Montgomery-^ ** 

Danville— * 

Pari^— 

Marsttati — 

Lawrenoeville-^ 

Mt. Carmel— ^ 

Shawneetown— !) 

fc:iizabethtown— I on the Ohio River, below 

Caledonia— [ 

Cairo— J 

Decatur — ) on the Sangamon R., £• N. li^ 

Monticell6— ) of SpriAjp^lfi in QiCet, 

Edinburg — "1 

(next netfrhrS. £. of Spring- 
£wington— {field in onlcr. 
Newton — J 

Lewisville— next S. W. of Newton. 
McLeansboro— next 6. of Lewisville. 
Mt Vernon— } next & W. of LewisviUs in 
PinckneyvUle— S oider. 
Salem— nearly W. of Louisville. 
Nashville— next S. W. of Salem. 

CwH^*^ ?ontheKa8kaskiaR.fromit| 
VandaSl^ S "<>»^ «» «^d«'- 
Hillsboro— next N. W. of Vaodalia. 



I^SSOURI. 

Square milest 68,500.— Population, 681^47— Pop; to sq. m., 10 

Upon Missouri's northern bound is Iowa. surveyed; 
. , Kentucky is upon its east with Illinois array'd ; 

Arkansas for its southern edge a boundary has supplied. 

And Indian Territwy spreads upon its western side. 

1. Missouri is one of the largest states in the Union, and combines rich agri- 
cultural and mineral resources. 

2. Its cKief agricultural productions are corn, hemp, and lobacco; find its 
prairies feed large herds of cattle, swine, and horses. 

3. The piines of lead, iron, and. coal, are rich in quality, and inexhaustible in 
quantity. Other mmerals also ahound. 

4. Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob are immense masses of nearly pure iron, sur- 
passing, in extent and richness of ore, any thing of the kind in the known world. 

Jefferson City, the capital, is on Missouri Kiver, near the centre of the state. 

St. Louis^ the largest and most commercial town, is situated on the Mississipm, 
18 miles below the mouth of the Missouri, and promises to become one of the 
greatest inland cities in the United States. 

Que«<ton j.— 1. What is said of Missouri T 2. Its productions and prairies ? 
4. IriNi Mountain and Pilot Knob ? Jefferson City t ' St Louis T 

CITIES AHO TOWNS. 

Jkffxrson City— the capita], on Missouri R. 
Marion— next N. W. of Jefierson City. 
Nashville — next N. of Marion. 
Booneyille— nearly W. of Marion. 

Key"^ule— | next N. of Booneville in order. 

SrvilSl f-JJ N E. of Keytesville in] 

Monticello- S 

Marion Cit]^ — next S. E. of Monticello. 

Palmyra — > next S. of Monticello in 

>Jew London— > order. 

f Uiwling Green?- 2 next S. E. of New London 

Ait Charles— ) in order. 



3. Its mines t 



? nearly W. of St 'Charles in 
i order. 



J next S. W. 
. order. 



of Danville io 



Troy— 
Warrenton— 

Danville — 

AleXandriib^ 

Waynesville — 

Hartville— 

St Louis— next S.' E. of St Charle& 

Herman— next E. of Jefferson City. 

Union — ^ 

Hillsboro— > next S. £. of Herman in ordeft 

Genevieve — ) 

Potosi — 

Steelville- 



next W. of Genevieve in order 












d^^ 






i. 
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CAUPORNIA. 

fi^are miles, I62X)00^— Population, 200,000. Pop. to sq. m. I}. 
On California's northern side, vast Oregon is placed, t 
Both Utah and New Mexico upon the east are traced; 
Upon its southern borders next may Mexico be found. 
And broad Pacific*[$ sparkling waves compose its western bound. 
1. California was admitted into the Union in 1850, and is noted for itt 
Tich mines of Gold aild Quicksilver. Gold has recently been found in great 
abundance, and thousands of individuals are employed in collecting it. 

2 San Francisco Bay, the chief port of California, is one of the beet « 
harbors in the world, and sufficiently spacious to contain the ships of aU 
nations. 
San Jose is the capital. 

CITIES AND TOWNSs 

Santa Cruz — > nearly S. of San Jose ia 
I Monterey— y order. 
San liuis Obispo — * 



Saw Jose — the capital. 
San Francisco— } S. of the entrance to San 
S Fancisco Bay. 



Sonoma— } N. of San Franci^o. Sonoma San Barbara— 
Benecia— i the W. town. 



Sacramento City— N. E. of Benecia. 
Stockton— nearly E. of Benecia. 



Pueblo de loa Angelos— 
San Juan — , 

San Luis Rey — 
San Diego — 



on, and near the 
coast S. (K. 
of Monterey 
in order. 



TERRITORIES. 



1. The Territories, belonging to the United States, are Minesota, Nebraska, 
Kanzas, Indian, Oregon, Utoh and New Mexico. 

2. Minesota is a Pew territory, formed out of portions of Wisconsin and Iowa. 

3. It contains numerous lakes, mostly of a small size. They abound in wiM 
rice, which the Indian women harvest in their canoes. 

4. Nebraska Territory consists almost entirely of prairies, on which' are 
found large numbers of buffaloes, wild horses, and other animals, and oyer 
which roam tribes of Indians in pursuit .of game. 

5. Kanzas formed part of Indian Territory, and was organized in 1854. Th« 
elimate is mild, and soil fertile and well watered. 

6. The Indian Terbftory has been given to the Indians by the government 
of the United States for their future residence, with the pledge that they shall 
not again be compelled to move. Many thotisands have emigrated thither 
from uie States east of the Mississippi, and several tribes have acquired some 
knowledge of books and Christianity, and the arts of civilization. 

7. Oregon Territobt has a well watered, fertile soil, and is well suited foi^ 
agriculture. The climate is milder than the same latitude on the Atlantic 
ooast. Many thriving settlements have been made, and th^ population is 
increasing. 

^ Salem is the capital. 

8. Washington Territory, formed out of Oregon, is thinly settled, bul 
gradually improving. 

Olymfia is the capital. 

9. Utau formed a part of California until 1850, when it was organized as a 
territory* 

The City of the Great Salt Lake is the capital, and princimkl settlement. 

10. New Mexico was organized as a territory in 18o0. Wheat and Indian 
•oni are the principal grains. Mules, sheep, and goats are the principal 
domestic animals ; and gold to the amount of about $100,000 is collected 
annually. 

Sante Fe, the capital, is situated about 12 miles east M the Bio Grande. 
Taos, N. of Santa Fe. 

JUbuquerque, Socorro, San Diego, on the Rio Grande below Santa Fe in order* 

19 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



NEW GRENADA. 

SquaiemileB* iSOjOOO.— Popuktion, 13)0X)00.— Pop. to sq. m., 4. 

i. New Grenada is trarersed by ranges of the Andes, and noted for its ele^atad 
valleys and table lands, and for its rich plains along the rivers. 

2. The soil in the valleys is very fertile, producing cotton* grain, coffee, cocoa, 
tobacco, and indiga 

3. Gold mines aboond, and there are also mines of silvei, platina, emeralA^ 
copper, lead, and salt 

Bogota, the capital, is on a beautiful, fertile plain, near the small river Bogota, 
8640 feet above the level of the Sea. 

QuesUonAr^l. What is said of New Grenada! 2. The soQ t 3. Minerab t State of so- 
•ietyt Government I Religion f Describe Bogota f 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

&.^r^.'-of Bogc , »?».- |n«tN.W.ofOe.H.in«der. 

?^»- |nextaW.ofHond.,n»te/^2»MS'J»-|''-C?^.^.irr^ 
Tbnja*- J Panama— on the N.W. coast of Panama Bay. 

Socorro— > next northwardof Bogota in order. Portobelk^naearly N. of Panama. 
Oeana*- y * Cba^esVnezt N. W. of Panama. 

Santiag</"-nearly W. of Panama. . 



VENE2OTELA. 
Sqpiaxe miles. 420X)00^Population, 1/)00.000.— P<^ to sq. m., 21. 

1. Venezuela is crossed in the north part bv a range of the Andes, but it con- 
sists mostly of an immense plain, covered with luxuriant grass, on which grass 
vast herds of cattle, horses, and mules. ' 

2. Its soil is rich, and its staple productions resemble those of the West Indies^ 
Caraooas, the capital, finely situated on a table land 3,000 feet above the level 

of the sea, was almost destroyed in 1812 by an earthquake, which buried in a 
moment 10,000 of its inhabitants. 

Questions. — 1. Of what does Venezuela mostly consist ? 2. Soil and productions ? State 
ef society! Govemment? Religion? Describe Caraccaa 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Carraccas— the capital 
La Guayraf — N. of Caraccaa. 
Coro— next N. W. of Caraccas. 
Maracaybo A — at the outlet of L Maracaybo. 
Valencia — next W. of Caraccaa 
Truxilloi — >next S. W. of Valencia ra 
Merida— > order. 
«bo-go-tah'. ft tsong'-hah. eo-kan'*yah. 4 ree'-c.hali'.ehah. •chah'gres. /■an*te-ah''fa 

f1ah.gwy'>ra> A mah-rah-ky'-bo. < troo-heel'-vo. ^vah-rea'aas A koo^mah-nu 



Varinasi— next E. of Merida. "^ 

Cumana &— next £. of Caraccas. 
Anjg08tura'-~next S. £. of Caraccas. 
Guiana '—next £. of Angostura. 
Esmeralda— J next S. W. of Angostura ia 
San Car'los— S order. 



\ 
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' GUIANA. 
* Square miles, 160,000.— Population. 230,000.— Pop. to aq. m., If 

1. Guiana, belonging to ihe English, Dutch, and French, has mostly a low 
tevel sur&ce, and a hot, unhealthy climate. 

2. The southern part rises into a densely wooded chain of mountains, over* 
spread with the most luxuriant foliage, 

3. The soil is rich, producing cotton, sugar, coffee, maize, cocoa, indigo, cayenne 
pepper, and tropical fruits. The orange and lemon trees bloom all the year, and 
the rich blossoms and golden fruit hang side by side on the same bough. 

Gborgbtown, the capital of English Guiana, is on Demarara River, near its 
mouth. 

New Amsterdam is on Berbice River, S. E. of Georgetown. 

Paramaribo, the capital of Dutch Guiana, is situated on the Surinam, about 
SO miles from .its mouth. 

CAYE5irB,<'the capital of French Guiana, is on Cayenne Island. 

Qnettions. — 1. What ia aaid of Guiana I 2. The southern part ? 3. The aoil ? State of 
society! Government? Religion? What ia said of Georgetown? New Amsterdam? 
Paramaribo ? Cayenne ? 

BRAZIL. 

Square miles. 3,350,000.— -Population, 5,225,000.— Pop. to sq. ra., U. 

1. Brazil is one of the largest and finest countries in the world, and also one 
of the richest in vegetable and mineral productions. 

2. It has a mild, genial climate, a rich soil, and a surface of mountains, valleys, 
hills, and plains. 

3. It produces cotton, sugar, cofi'ee, grain, tropical fruits, and medicinal plants ; 
also, beautiful and useful woods, valuable for ship building, cabinet work, and 
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4. Its forests are filled with aromatic plants and flowering shrubs, swarm with 
birds of the most brilliant plumage, and teem with insects, huge serpents, and 
ferocious beasts. 

5. Brazil is rich in gold and diamonds ; silver, emeralds, and crystals, are also 
found. 

6. Immense herds of cattle and wild horses roam over the grassy plains of the 
interior. 

It may be more truly said of Brazil, perhaps, than of any other country — 

^ Stern winter finises 6n this auspicious clime, 
The fields are florid in eternal prime : 
FrC'ni the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow ; 
Biit from the breezy deep the groves inhale 
The fragrant muriliur of the eastern gale.'^ 

Rio Janeiro, the capital, is the largest and most commercial city in S. Ame- 
rica, situated on a bay of the Atlantic, which forms one of the best harbors in 
the world. 

BahiaJ'oT San Salvador, on the strait leading to the Bay of All Saints, is the 
rival of Rio Janeiro in commerce, and ha&one of the finest harbors in America. 

Queslions,-^!. What is said of Brazil? 2. Of its climate, soil, and surface? 3. Produc 
tions? 4. Its forests ? & Minerals? 6. Animals? State of society ? Government? Reh 
gion ? What is said of Rio Janeiro ? Bahia* or San Salvador ? 

CITI^ AND TOWNS. 

San Joa'o del Rey— > next N. W. of Rio 
Villa Boa /— S Janeiro in order. 

Boavista ^— / next W. of Villa Boa 

San Pedro del Rey — ) in order. 
Cuyaba *— N. E. of San Pedro del Rey. 



Aio Janeiro— 'the capital 

Santos — ") 

Su Catharina— f on the coast S. W. of Rio 

Laguna « — f Janeiro in order. 

Rio Grande ^ J 

Portalegre < — on N. coast of L. de los Patos. 

San Paul— next N. W. of Santos. 



Villa Bella— ) nearly N. W. of San Pedrr 
Lamego « — > del Rey in order. 



a ki-enn'. Jbah-ce'-ah. elah-goo'-nah. rf ree-ogran'-day. « port-ah-lay'-gAy. 
/veeMah-bo'ab. if bo'ah-vecs-tah. A koo-yuh'-bah, i lah-miy'go. 



US 



JPBY TO PELTOn's OUTLUfE UAP8. 



Balsarato— N. of Lameso. 

Cratto— ) on Madeira K.. next N. £. of Bal- 

BortMi — i samaoin order. 

(;odryj I 



[next W. of Borbt on the Ama* 



Olivenca*- f zon R. in order. 

Tabatinga»-J 

Villa Rica'- 



tbeTocantins Goyannaj 



V.Ua do Principe- ^^iS;^^^^-^*™*^'^ »° 

Tejuco— ) oimt. 

Romao— N. W. of Tquco. 

Porto Salgado — N. £. of Romaa 

Urubu~N. of Porto Salgado. 

St Felix— W. of UnibiL 

Pilar—nearly S. of St Felix. 

Pontai— nearly N. of St Felix. 

San Joas das duaa Barras-- ) on 

Funil— S- nextN.ofPon 

Bayao — S tal in order. 

Cintra— 1****'^^ ^* ^ ^^ Bayao in order. 

Macapa— ") 

Mazagao— I on the N. bank of the Amazon, 

ObidoB— f W. from its mouth in order. 

Silve»— J 

Sanurem— on the Amaion S. £. of Obidos. 

Barra— 1 

Moura— I on the Rio Negro, westward 

Barcelloa— | from its mouth in order. 

San|Gabriel~ J 

Macahe'' £. of Rio Janeiro. 

Benevehie — {next N. E. of Macahe in 

£8pirita Santo — S ' order. 



next N. of Espihtu 
Santo in order. 



Portalegre— 

Porto Seguro— 

Beimonte— 

Old Porto Seguro— 

llheo8<- 

Babia— next N. E. of llheoa. 

Cachoeira/-"! g 

^^xoc^ ^next N. W. of Bahia in order. 

Pernagua*^- J 

Sergippe del Rey*-N. of Bahia. 

Pambu— N. W. of Sergippe del Rey. 

Pened(^ \ next N. E. of Sergippe del Rey 

Maceyo<- S in order. 

Aiagoaa— N. W. of Maceya 

Peraambuco— 1 

PaSto*^" [next N. of Miw^o in Older. 

Watal— J 

Princeza— ) 

Icoi- >next W. S. W. of Natal in order 

Oeira8«- > 

Sew?- * \ °®^ ^- ^- ^^ ^*^ "* ®"^**- 
Valencia— S. W. of Seara. 
Parnaiba - { on the coast next W. N. W. of 
Maranham— > Seara in order. 
Itapicuru^-next S. £. of Maranham. 

CMiM^/r ^next nearly S. of lupicuru in 

Jemmenlia'- S **"*^'' 



PARAGUAY. 

Square miles, 86,000.— Population, 225,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 2f. 

1. Faraway has a level sur&ce, fertile soil, and a healthy climate. 

2. Vast heras of cattle and horses feed on its rich plains. 
S. The most noted production is mat'te, sometimes called Paraguay tea. 

used in various parts of S. America and much prized. 
Assumption, the capital, is on the E. bank of the Paraguay. 

Que«fiofi«.— 1. What is said of Paraguay ? 2. Animals f 3. The most noted production ? 
Stale of society ? Government ? Religion T Capital f 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 



It is 



Assumption — the capital. 
Conception— N. of Assomptioa 
Curuguaty*-N. £. of Assumption. 



I Villa Rica— E. of Anmiptioik 
Itapura* -S. E. of Assumption. 
Ne^mbacu^'-S. of Assumption. 



URUGUAY. 

Square miles, 90,000.— Population, 100,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 1. 

1. Uruguay has a fertile soil, a proverbially healthy climate, and a fiivorable 
situation &r commerce. 
Montevideo, the capital, is situated on the left bank of the Rio de la Plata. 

QuMftons .— 1. What is said of Uruguay ? State of society ? GoveiTiment f Religion f 
Capital { 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Montevideo— the capital jMaldonado— E. of Montevideo. 



tf onah-kah-ay*. 



« ol-i'ven'*za. ft tah>bah>tins'gah. e reel'.yah-ree-kah. 

/ktth-8ho-«y'*e-rah. ^ pet^-uah-gwah'. A aer-zhe^-pay-de , — , .,- • «, -, 

nah. I( pab-rah.e<.bali. #e6-ko. m o.ay^ .e-raa. « ah.rah.kah-t«<. • a.tah.pckoo-ioo' 



„ „ .-. «. ^ -^ , . « ecl-yay'-oce 

petL-uah-gwah'. A aer.zhe^-pay-del.ray. < mah-aay'-yo. ^go.yau''^ 
hah. I( pab>rah.ei.ba)i. #e6-ko. m o.ay^ .e-raa. « ah.rah.kah-t«<. a a^tah.pckoo-ioo' 
phe-kah-ton'. f kah-ahe^-aa. r zbay.roo.men'.yab. a kno-ro«-gwah.te«'. t eo-tab-poo'-rah 
% oav*«ia-boo-k4>o'. 
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BUENOS A YRES. 

Square miles, 750,000.— Population 1,250,000.— Pop. to sq.ni., If 

« Buenos Ayres is noted for its immense plains, called pampas, on which vast 
herds of cattle and wild horses graze and range, uid are often hunted for their 
skins only. f 

2. The inhabitants out of the cities and villages are chiefly herdsmen, and the 
(i6il is but little cultivated. 

3. Hides, horns, and tallow, are largely exported. 

4. Rich mines of gold and silver are found in the mountains, and salt abounds 
in the N. W. part and on the eastern plain& 

Buenos Ayres, the capital, situated on the S. bank of the Rio de hi Pkita, is 
the largest city, and one of the most important commercial towns in S. America. 

Qtte«fion«.— 1. l^or what is Buenos Ayres noted f % Occupation of the inhabitants 7 3. 
Exports? 4. Minerals? State of society? Government? Religion? What is said of 
Buenos Ayres ? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 



BuBNos Atrbs— the capital. 

Santa Fe— ) on Parana R. next N. of Buenos 

Corrientes— J ^yres in order. 

Lmrgo"-. JnextN.W.of Buenos Ayres 

.Selta---next N. of Tucuman. 
Jujuy*-next N. W. of Salta. 



) next S. W. of Tucuman in 
) order. 



Catamarca-^ 
Riqja*- 

Mend^|°«*S.ofRiojainorder. 

San Luis— next E. of Mendoza. 
Doquelees— next S. W. of Buenos Ayres. 
Ft. Del Carmen— next S. £. of Doquelees. 



PATAGONIA. 

Square milea^ 370^)00.- Population, 90,000.- Popi to sq. m.. 1 in 12}. 
1. Patagonia is a cold, barren, drear}r country, tliinly inhabited by Indians, 
some of whom are remarkable for their gigantic stature. 

QueatiofM.— 1. What is sbid of Patagonia ? State of society ? Govemment ? Religion ? 



CfflU. 

Square mileSi 170,000.— Population, l,dOO,Ax).— Pop. to sq. m., 9. 

1. Chili hasi a fine, healthy climate, and a rich soil, and is one of the most de- 
lightful countries on the globe, 

2. It is the most thickly settled country in S. America, has rich mines of gold, 
silver, and copper, and produces abundantly the vine, the olive, English grains, 
and various kinds of fruit. 

3. Many of the lofty peaks of the Andes are volcanoes, and earthquakes are 
frequent. 

4. In the N. part no rain ever falls, but the want of it is occasionally supplied 
by heavy dewa ' 

5. Juan Fernandez Islands, noted as the residence of Alexander Selkirk, a 
Scotch sailor, whose adventures gave rise to the well known story of Robinson 
Crusoe, belong to ChilL 

Santiajoo, the capital, isisituated on an extensive plain, about 90 miles from 
Valparai'so, the most noted port in ChilL -^ 

Queaiont. — 1. What is said of Chili ? 2, Population, minerals, and vegetable productions? 
3. The Andes ? 4. What is said of the N. part ? 5. Juan Fernandez Islands ? State of so- 
ciety? Government? Religion? Describe Santiago. 



Santiago— the capital. . 

VaipMraiso <(— nextW. of Santiago. 
La Palma— 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Quillot^^— next N. W. of Santiago. 



Concepcion — 
Valdivia «— 
St. Carlos/— 
Castro- 



next nearly SL of Valpa- 
raiso in order. 



aMn.a.«b'-ffo. fthoo-bwee'. 0ree^' bah. - . ,, 

kar-loce. /keeUyo'-tah. A tan-fliv lee' -oav. t kckeem' -bo. >hwat' ko. ikboong.k«l 



San Felipe 
Santa Rosa — 
Coquimbo i — 
Huascoi — 
Copiapo' — 
Juucal *— 

tf val pah*ri'.8a 



next nearly N. of Santiago 
in order. 



• val-dae ' -ve-ah. / flt 
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BOLIVIA. 

Squara m^ 450,000.— Populadon. 1.500,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 3iw \ 

1. Bolivia, once a port of Pera, which it resembles in climate and soil, is noted 
for its rich mines of silver. Potosi, celebrated for its silver mine, yielded in '300 
/ears more than a thousand million doUara 

2. The western part is traversed by ranges of the Andes, which rise into the 
loftiest summits on the American continent, while the eastern part stretches out 
mto immense plains. 

3. The Desert of Atacama ^Occupies the part between the Andes and Pacific, 
and is 250 miles long, and from 80 to 60 broad. 

CHuqui8A.'oA, the capital, is situated on a plain, 9300 feet above the level of 
the sea. ^ 

Que<(i<m5.— 1. For what is Bolivia noted? 2. What is said of the surface? 3. The De- 
sert of Atacama ? State of society ? Government ? Religion ? The capital? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

J^^™'*^ JN.ofPotoeiinoider. 

&clS!!r |E.ofLaPa.inonte; 

} on Paraguay R. in the S. 
i £.part. 



CHuauiSAOA'' -the capital 
Tarya^-S. E. of Chuquiaaca. 
Cotagayta -S. of Chuquiaaca. 

ColSai^ |s.'W.ofChaquiaw8ainoider. 



New Coimbra'- 



PERU. 



Square miles^ 480,000.— Population, 1,550,000.— Popi to aq. nk, 3^. 

1. Peru is &oted for the variety of its climate, the number and dissimilarity of 
its vegetable productions, and its mines of precious metals. 

2. The summits of the Andes are covered with perpetual snow*; on the table 
lands, the climate is mild, and on the plains along the coast, the heat is constant, 
•« a drop of rain never falls," and thunder and lightning are tmknown. 

3. The most noted productions are gold, silver, quicksilver, and the cinchona, 
the tree or shrub Which yields the Peruvian bark. 

Lima, the capital, is situated on the Rimac, in a delightful valley, 7 miles from 
its port Calhio on the Pacific 

Queationa. — 1. For what is Peru noted ? 2. Surfiice and climate? 3. Most noted produc- 
tions? State of society ? Government? Religion? Capital? 



LiMiZ-the capital. 

Callao* W. of 

Piaco— 

lea*- 

Aiico'- 

Ocona/- 

Quilca*- 



0ITIE8 AND TOWNS. 

Tarma-^Tiext E. of Limal 
Guancavelica* -next S. of Tanna. 
Guamanga— next S. £. of IVuma. 



in order. 



Guarmey— next W. of Caxatamba 
Huaura'-oext N. £. of Guarmey. 



Arequipa'-fiext E. of Quilca. Ferrol— )«<^j„ w ^e 

Tambobamba- } next neariy N. of Aiequipa Truxillo'- >"*!JZ- ^' ^' 
Cusco'*^ 5 in order. Caxamarca— S " 

\ 



''""^ i««riy 



& R of Aiequipa in older. Jf^^^^ 



Tacni 

Arica— • 

Ciicsa- > next S. of Tscna in order. 

iquique' 



Piura — 
Payta— 
•Tumbc*— next N. E. of Payta. 



Guaimey in 



next N. W, of Truxillo in 
order. 



ECUADOR. 

Square miles* 280,000.— Population. 650,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 2^. 

1. Ecuador resembles New Granada in climate, soil, and productions. 

2. It contains the most celebrated summits of tbe Andes, and is noted lor its 
elevated plains, which have a climate of p<;rpetual spring. 

3. Chimborazo, 21,430 feet high, was ascended by Humboldt in 1797» to the 
height of 19,400 feet, an elevation never before altamed by man. 

• choo-ke-Mh-kah. * tak-re^-hah. •ko-tah-ghy'-tah. tfko.be«.hali. * •eo-eem'.bra)i. 
/I^^.iimh. ^kal-lah'o. A ej-sah. i ah-le^-ko. > o-kone-yab. * keeUkah. / aw-rav-ke^-pali 
mkoop'ko. ae-ke^-kay. • gwang.kah.vay.le<-ka. ^ •ah-ry-ah-koo'. f kah-bah-tam'-bo 
rwow'-rah # iroo-heel'-yo. < lam-by-ay'-kay. 
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4. Pichincho, the volcanic moantain on the R side of which Quito is hoilt, 
MM been ascended to its |op, an elevation of 15,036 feet 

5i Cotopazi, 18,680 feet high, is the most dreadful and tremendous volcano in 
the world, and the flame sometimes rises 3000 feet above the top^ In 1744 its 
roar was heard at Honda, a distance o^ 600 milea 

Quito, tiie capital, situated under the equator, on the R side of Mount Pichin- 
cha, 9,500 feet above the sea, enjoys perpetual spring, and is within sight of 11 
summits of the Andes^ covered with perpetual snow. 

QuesUom^^l, In what reqpecta does Ecuador resemble New Grenada f 2. What does it 
eontain, and for what noted? 3. What is said of Chimboiazof 4. Pichincfaat 5. Coto- 
paxi? State of society t Government f RaligioDt Deecribe QoitOi 



Qaito— Ibe capital 

Ihjl?l2^ \ "*** ^' ^ ^ ^^^^ ° ^"'*"- 
rw^i««.ii^ iTiCict S. E. of Quito, on the 
Onia«gca»- J Amaaon River. 

•kweng'-kah. 



Crril^ AND TOWNS. 



Latacunga—- " 
Riobamba— 
Cuenca* — 
Loxat — 
Jaent j 

Guayaqdil— nearly & W. of Quito. 
|iwli.ea'. 



^neit nearly & W. of Quito ia 
older. 



EUEOPE. 



NORWAY. , 

Square milea, 120/)00.--Poimlation, l«150/)00.— Pop. to sq. ni, 91. 

1. Norway is a cold, barren^ and thinly settled country, cons&rting chiefly of 
motu^tainous ridges, intersected by chasms and deep valleys. 

2. It was once independent, but in 1387 it was annexed to Denmark, who 
ceded it in 1814 to Sweden ; but it still retains its own constitution, diet, army, 
and laws. 

3. The chief sources of wealth are the fisheries, forests df pine, fir, oak, and 
elm, and mines of iron, copper, and silver. 

4. Near the western coast is the Maelstrom, a terrific whirlpool, a mile and a 
half in diameter, whicn sometimes draws ships, whaled, and other animals within 
its vortex, and dashes them on the rocks beneath. 

Christunia, at the head of a long, narrow bay, is the capital and chief city. 

Quettioru,—!. What is said of Norway! 2. To what countiy is it subject! 3. Chief 
sources of wealth! 4. What is said of the Maelstrom ? State of society ! Goveroxnent! 
Religion! Capital! 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 
Christxanxa— the c»pitaL Bergen-^nezt Nl W. of Christzansand. 



DrammeD— next S. W. of Christiania. 
KoDgBberg— nearly N. W. of Drammen. 
Cbristianrand— next S. W. of Kongsberg. 



Drontheim^^— >next N. £. of Bergen in 
Alstahong— ) order. 
Hammerfest— on an isbuid in the N. part 



\ 

SWEDEN. 

Square miles, 170,000.— Population, 3,100,000.— Pop. to sq. m.. 18^. 

1. Sweden is mostly a level^ barren conntr^r, abounding in lakes and rivers. 

2. The soil is generally thin and unproductive ; but some parts are fertile and 
well cultivated. Nearly two-thirds of the sur&ce is covered with forests. 

3. The great wealth >of Sweden consists ip its mines of iron and copper, and in 
its extensive forests. Lumber, fish, iron, and copper, are the chief exports. 

4. EHementary schools are generally established in both this country and Nor- 
way, and nearly every person is able to read. • 

5. Lapland, comprismg the northern i)art of Norway, Sweden, and Russia, is 
a cold, dreary, and barren region, thinly inhabited by an igncMunt, superstitious, 
and dwarfish people. 

Stockholm, the capital. Is sitnated partly on the main land, and partly on se- 
Tenil ishiiids in the strait between Lake Malar and the Baltic 

Questions^^h What is said of Sweden ! 2, The soil ! a Wealth ! 4. Schools! &. La^v 
land! State of society! Government! Religion! What is the capital and how situated !^ 

CITIES AI^D TOWNS. 



Stockholm— the capital 
cSlo" I nearly N. of Stockolm in order. 
Fahlan— next W. of Gefle. 
Sundswall— nearly N. of Gefle. 



Umeat-J 

Pitea — > nearly N. £. of SundswaU in orde& 
Luleir- S 

Calmar^— } on the coast of the Baltic, nearly 
Carlscrona- > S. W. of Stockholm in ordeic 
Lund— W. & W. of Carlscrona. 
, Gottenburg— next N. W. of Carlscromii 
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RUSSIA. 

Square miles, 2,000»000.— Population, 52,500,000.— Pop. to sq. iii.,^i» 

K The Russian Empire is the most extensive on the globe, embracing more 
than liidf of Europe, all the north of Asia, and the north-western part ot North 
America. I 

2. European Russia has mostly a level surface, and is noted for ifs vast plains 
and extensive forests. 

3. The northern part is barren, and covered with forests, marshes, and moss.v 
plains ; the southern part is a fertile and well watered country, consisting of 
ft>rests, rich pasture^ and cultivated fields. 

4 The Russians are divided into two classes, the nobles, who own most of the 
land, and the serfs, or slaves, who are bought and spld with the land they culti- 
vate. 

5. The chief productions are rye, oats, wheat, barley, hemp, and flax. 

6. The principal exports are tallow, grain, leather, furs, hemp, flax, timber, 
and upon* 

St. Pbtkrsbvbo, the capital, founded in 1703 by Peter the Great, is situatedv. 
on the Neva at its entrace into the Gulf of Finland, and is the most regularly 
built, and magnificent city in the world. ^ ^ 

Jfo^coi^', on the Moskwa, was the ancient capital of Russia, and is still the 
residence of many of her nobles. It is noted for its conflaj^ration in 1812, on the 
approach of Napoleon, and for its great bell, now broken, 67 feet round, 19 high, 
and weighing 200 tons. 

Warsaw, on the Vistula, was the capital of Poland, formerly the largest king- 
dom in Europe, but now extinct, having been divided since 1773 between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. 

Q«e«tnm«.— I. What is said of the Russian Empire t 2. Of European Russia t 3. Of the 
' northern part ? The southern part 7 4. He* *re the Russians divided ? 5. Productions ? & 
Exports! State of ^ciety? Government Y Religion? What is said of St. Petersburg? 
Moscow ? Warsaw f 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 



St. PETBasBCRQ^tbe capital, on the Neva. 
Wyborg— next N. W. of St. Petersburg. 
Hoainglor^— } on the coast nearly W. of Wy- 
Abo— I borg in order. 

Biomeborg— I on the coast nearly N. of Abo 
Wasa — ) in order. 
UleSborg^-nearly N. E. of Wasa. 
Tomea— N. W. of Uleabore. 
Kajana'-next S. E. of Oleaborg. 
Eicroetrof— next N. E. of Ulealxirg. 
Kola— next N. of Ekrosttot 
Olonetz — 1 

Onega— I next N. E. of St. Petersburg in 
Arcbangel— [ order. 

Oo8a«— on Petchora R (17 S.) 
Yarensk— next S. W. of Oosa. 
Cronstadt— next W. of St. Petersburg. 

Dorp^^ \ °®** ^ ^' ^ Cronstadt in Order. 
ReTel— next N. W. of Dorpat 
Mmau— |nextaW.gf0oipatinorder. 
Pskof— next S. E^of Dorpat. 
Novgorod— next N. £. of PskoC 
Dunaburg— "1 

GrSdnZ- r"«^ ®- W. of Pskof in order. 

Lublin— J 

Warsaw— next N. W of Lublin. 

Witepsk— next S. E. of Pskof. 

Minsk— next S. W. of Witepsk. 



Smolensk— next S. E. of Witepsk. 
Mobeelef^— \ next nearly S. of Witepsk in 
Kief— J order. 

Tchemigof*-fiearly N. E. of Kiet 
Poltava/-next S. E. of Tchernigof 
Zytomir*— next W. of Kief. 
Ismail*-next S. of Zytomir. 
Odessa— next N. E. of Ismail 
Sevastopol— next S. E. of Odessa. 
Cberson— next E. of Odessa. 
Nikolaief- }next N. £. of Odessa in 
Ekatarinoslaf— J order. 
Taganrog — ^uext S. £. of Ekatarinoslaf. 
TcHerkask— next £. of Taganros. 
Voronezh — next N. of Tcherkask. 
TzaiitzirJ -next 8. E. of Voronezh. 
Penza — next N. of Tzaritzin. 
Tambof— next W. of Penza. 
Sarato^*H3ext S. E. of Penza. 
Simbirsk— next N. E. of Penza. 
Kharkof— next S. W. of Voronezh. 

^Jl!?"" \ ^^^^^ ^' ^^ Kharkof in order. 
Toola— next N. E. of Orel. 
Kalooga— next N. W. of Toola. 
Moscow— next N. E. of Kalooga. (45 S.) 
Tver— next N. W. of Moscow. 
Vladimcer — } next N. N. E. of Moscow in 
Yaroelaf— S order. 
Vologda«-H[iext N. of Yaroelaf. 
Kostroma — ^nearly E. of Yaroslaf. 



akah-yah'-na. ftmez«ain'. eorOaia. <lorMo^hIey. •chertia.gor 
g or Zhitoneer. h it.mah'eel'. i ne-ko-ly'-ef. J taah-rit-ser-' 



/pole-tah'-vak. 
k or Yladiour. 
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Nizimeo Novgorod— ) next E. of Moacow mlViatkfr— nearly N. of Kasui. 
Kazan— S order. Perm— next £. of Vktluu 

Ooftnooms-fiextNW. of Kazan. 1 



AUSTRIA. 



Square milea, 25Si00a— Popolatioii, 30400,000.— Popi to aq. dl, 12a 

1. Austria* is one of the laigest, most popaloos, and powerfol countries in 
Europe. 

2. It is composed of several nations in almost every degree (^civilization, dif- 
fering in appearance, dress, language, religion, and forms of govemmtot 

3. The power of iJie emperor in some provinces is ahsolute, in others limited. 
4 Austria exhibits every variety of sumce and soil, and its forests are of vast 

extent 

5. The productions are grain of various kinds, olives^ wine, flax, hemp^ tobacco, 
and a great variety of fruits. 

6. Mines of iron, copper, gold, silver, lead, and quicksilver, abound, but they 
are very little wrought Its salt mines yield abundantly, and its mineral springs 
are more numerous than those of any other country. 

ViKNNA, on the right bank of the Danube is the capital and largest city. 

Q«ef(Mfi«.—l. What is aaid of Austria f 2. Of what is it compoaed f 3. What is said of 
the power of the emperor f 4. Sui6oe> soil, and toreata f & Productions t 6. Mines t State 
of society t Govermnentt Iteligionf Capital f 

CrriBS AlfD TOWNS. 



Szegedin'- )next 8. W. of Debreczin in 
Eazek— ) 



Older, 
next E. of Eazek in order. 



remesvar— 

Hermanatadt— 

Cronatadt— 

Neuatad^— 

Grata— 

Klagenfurtb— 

Gortz— 

PrieeteMiext S. 

Laybacfa— f 

Ctlly— Snext N. E. of Trieste in order 



next S. W. of Vienna in 
order. 

. of Gort& 



ViciTNA— the capitaL on the Danube. 
Iglau-next N. W. of Vienna, (69 N. W.) 
Budweia— next S. W. of Iglau. 

tt;.|»*«W.ofIglauino«to: 

Pilsen— N. of Klattau. 

Ta§tel I »«* N. W. of Iglau m order. 

Reichenberg— next N. of Iglao. 

Brunn-- next £. of Iglau. 

.Auateriitz— next S. £. of Brunn. 

Olmutz— ) 

Sternberg— > nearly N. £. of Brunn in oxder Marburg— ) 

Troppau— ) 9 A j;ram*-«iearly & of Marborg. 

Widiczka'-next E. of Troppao. Fiume— J „_, « «r ^ a ».»i ;«. ^,a^ 

Cracow-next N.W. of wSkaka. Rovignoi- J nMt & W. of Agram m onto 

LemterV^ (next E. of WieUczka in order. RSii- | "^^ ^ ^ <*f ^^^'^'^'^'^ » <^^ 

Brody— ) Linb— next W. Of Vienna. 

Presburg— next E. of Vienna. Steyer— next S. £. of Lints. 

Schemnitz— next £. of Preaburg. HaUein— next & W. of Stejrer. 

Kremnitz— next N. W. of ochenmitx. Salzburg— ) „^,. m mr « n.iuin '«. «.j-», 

Neusohl-nearlyN.of Schemaitz. Braunau*- JnextN.W.o HaUemm order. 

ToSjl!!'"] next E. of Schemnitz in order. [JjJJ^j^^ | nearly W. of Hallein in order. 

Raab— next S. £. of Vienna. Brixen— next & £. of Innaprock. 

Buda— f Botzen— J 

Peath*- > next E. of Raab in order. Trent— > next S. of Innapmck in order. 

Debreczin/- ) iRoveredo— , 

« Or Oafjonm. 

' The Anf trian Empire if compoMd of pans of Italy, Germany, anelent Polano, and Uie whole 
of the Hunf^rian ttatei. Aastrian Italy embraeet Lombardy and Veniee, called the Lombardo- 
Venitian kingdom. Austrian Germany, comprising the western part of Austria, embraces Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Austrian Silesia, Anstna proper, Styria, Illyria, and tlie Tyrol. Austrian Poland 
called the kingdom o( Oallacia, constitutes the northeastern part of Austria; and the Hungarlar 
States, comprising Hungary, TransylTania, Selavotea, Croatia, and Dalmatia, eoostltnte the cen 
trai, southeastern, and southern pans. 

cwe-titcli'.ka. tf mlsh-kolts'. speft. /day-bret'*sia. /aag-edeen'. iktrevtst' 
i ab -gram j ro^veen' -yo. k brow-now. I hal'-lek. 
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Square milei, 190.600.— Population, 10,000,000.— Popi to sq. m. 52} , 

1. Turkey, or the Ottoman Empire, comprises two great divisions, Turkey;in 
Burope, and Turkey in Asia. 

^ 2. It is ^overbed by an absolute despot, styled Sultan or Grand Seignior. The 
prime minister is called the Grand Vizier, and the court of the Sultan, the Porte, 
or Sublime Porte. The Mufli, or head of the ecclesiastical order, is ttie chief in« 
terpreter of the law, and ranks next in dignity to the Sultan. Governors of 
provinces are called PashaWs, or Bashaws. 

3. The Turks are grave and sedate, but indolent, ignorant, and bigoted. 

4 The surface is varied, consistihff of rich plains, and extensive mountain 
ranges, interspersed with numerous viuleys. 

5. The climate is delightful, and the soil fertile, but agriculture, manufactu^s, 
and commerce, languish under the oppressive exactions of the despotic govern- 
ment. 

6.*^ The chief productions are maize, wheat, rye, barley, oats, cotton, silk, to- 
bacco, wine, oils, and various kinds of fruits. Crapes, gauzes, and fine carpets, 
are manufactured. 

7. Candia, or Crete, a large island in the Mediterranean, is hilly and moun- 
tainouss and belongs to Egypt, which is nominally subject to Turkey, but really 
independent. Candia, on the northern coast, is the residence of the Pashaw. 
Canea, on the coast west of Candia, is the chief commercial town of the island. 
Cyprus also belongs to Egypt 

CoRaT^NTiNOPLB, the capital, on the Bosporus, is built on seven hUls, and has . 
a safe, capacious, and beautiful harbor. The gilded domes and elegant minarets 
of its 300 mosques, rising from the bosom of the beautifhl groves, give it a mag- 
nificent appearance at a distance, but on entering it, you find the streets narrow, 
crooked, ul-paved, and dirty, and the hduses low and gloomy. 

QuetHons.'^l, What does Turkey comprise ? 2. How governed t What is the prime min- 
ister called f The court of t)^e Sultan ? What is said of the Mufti f What are the governom 
of provinces called ? 3. What is saki of the Turks f 4. The surfiioef 5. The climate aiHl 
soiU 6. Chief productions f 7. Candia? State of society I Government! Prevailing ie> 
ligion? Describe the capital 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Boq[K>ruB. Adriano(de— next ^ 



on the S. bank of the Danube, 
from E. to W. in order. 



CoNSTANTiNOPLB— the capital,on the I 

GaUipoli«-on the Dardanelles, (83 S.) 

Silistria— 

Roostehook^' 

Nicopol— 

Widin— 

Belffrade— 

Br«^f«- |ixtN.af8ilisiriainorfer. 

Bucbarest— nearly N. W. of Silistria. 
Giurgevo^'-nearly W. of Silistria. 
Shoomla— next S. W. of Silistria. 
Vama— next & £. of Shoomla. 

KirkSeh^ \ "^"^ ®' ^^ ^•'°* " ^^^* 



W. of KirUiseh. 
Eskisara^nearly N. W. of Adrianopls. 
PhHippolis— nearly W. of Adrianopw. 
Salonica-Hm the Gulf of Salonica, (82 SO 
Seres-Hiext N. £. of Salonica. 
Sophia— next N. of Seres. 
Larissa— next S. S. W. of Salonica. 
Joannina-— iiezt W. of Larissa. 
Arta— next S. of Joannina. 
Avionay-on G. of Venin, (81 S. E.) 
Scutari-^-next N. of Avlona. 
Mosur— next N. W. of Scutari 
Bosna Serai^-oext N. £. of Mostar. 



GREECE. 

Square miles, 20,000.— Populatiout 675.000/— Pop. to sq. qpu, 331. 

1. Greece ww the most celebrated country of antic^iaity, and, two thousand 
years ago, excelled all other nations in civilization, science, litemture, and the 
fine arts. 

2. Modem Greece comprises the territoriea of all the most celebrated and in 
teresting of the ancient Grecian States. 



f ftl-Up'-o-la. h Written sIm RoitMhvk, and Rnttehnk. 
• or Bourgat. / tkoo' •tah>re. 



c or Ibrail . d joor^jay ' • vo 
f boi'nah-Mr-i'. 
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3. After having been nearly four centuries in the lowest state of degradatioa 
uiider the Turks, Greece revolted in 1821, and is again independent 

4. The government is a constitutional monarchy, nearly absolute, and heredi- 
tary in the line of Prince Oiho, of Bavaria, who is the reigning King. The 
prevailing religion is that of the Greek Church. 

5. The surface ie^ uneven and rugged, and diversified with fertile valleys. The 
soil is better adapted to pasturage than agriculture, and the raismg of sheep is an 
important branch of industry. Goats are also very abundant ^ 

6. The chief productions are grains^ wines, figs, olives, dates, oranges, citrons, 
pomemnates, and other fruits. 

7. The finest views every where meet the eye of the traveller in Greece, and 
its natural beauties are not less interestinfi^ than its classical associations, and the 
ruins of ancient art and splendor scattered over it. 

** Yet are tby •kies as bluet thy crags as wild, *' Where'er we tread, 'tis hannted, holy ground; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, No earth of thine is lost io vulgar mould, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva nmiled. But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 

And still his honeyed wealth Hymettus* yields; And all the Muse's tales seem truly told. 
There the blithe bee, his fragrant fortress builds, TIU the* sense aches with gazinff to b^old 
The free born wantlerer of my mountain air ; The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon ,' 
ApoUo still thy long, long summer gilds, Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 

Still in his beam Mendili's marbles glare ; Defies the power which crush 'd thy temples gone : 

Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Ma- 
rathon. 

Athens,' the capital, near the Gulf of Egina, was the most renowned city of 
antiquity for eloquence, poetry, philosophy, and the fine arts. 

QuestionB,-^!. What is said of Greece ? 2. What does modem Greece comprise f 3. 
What recent poUtical change ? 4. What is the governnieot f Prevailing rehgioQ f 5. The 
surftice? Soil? 6. Chief productions I 7. Sceoexy? The capital? 

CITIES AWp TOWNS. 

Athens— the capital. |Corinth— nearly N. of Napoli. 

Negropont — ^next N. of Athena. 

Thebes—next N. W. of Athena 

Livadia — ") 

Lepanto — > next W. of Thebes in order. 

Miaeolonghi^- ) ,^ 

Patras— next S. of Lepanto. 

Tvi-n^i:+ I next S. W. of Athens, on the G. of 

JNapoiiT-J Wapoli 



Argoe— next N. W. of Napoli. 
Napoli de Malvasia — next S. of Napoli. 
Sparta— ) next N. W. of Napoli de Mal- 
Tripolizza — > vasia in order. 
Navarino — W. of Napoli de Malvasia. 
Arcadia— next N. of Navarino. 



IONIAN ISLANDS. 

1. The Ionian Islands, viz., Cerigo^ Zante, Cephalonia, Ithaca, Santa Maura, 
Paxo, and Corfu, form the Ionian Republic, or the Republic of Seven Lslands, 
under the protection of Great Britain^ Corfii, on the island of the same name, 
is the seat of government. 

2. The inhabitants are chiefly Greeks and Italians. They are enterprising 
and trade m wine,^ive-oil, and currants, the chief productions. 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 



Coaru — on Corfu Tsland. 
Amaxichi— on Santa Maura Island. 
Ithaca — on It^ca Island. 



Argostoli— on Cephalonia Island. . 
Zante — on Zante Island. 
Eapseli— on Cerigo Island. 



, s ITALY. 

Square miles, 120,022.— Population, 22,577359.— Pop. to sq. m., 18a 

1. Italy is the seat of the ancient Roman Empire, and one of the most inter- 
esting countries in the world. 

•2. It comprises the kingdom of Naples or the Two Sicilies, the Popedom or 
States of the Church, the Republic of San Marino, the Grand Duchy of Tuscany 
and Lucca, the Buchies of Modena, and Parma, the kingdom of Lombardy and 
Venice under the government of Austria, the kingdom of Sardinia, and tlie prin- 
cipality of Monaco. 

* The honey of Mt Hymetttts it now, as of old, the bett in Earope, and it an important product. 
tnali'-poMe. 
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TABULAR VIEW OP THE ITALIAN STATES. 



States. 


Capitals. 


Rank. 


SQ-H. 


POP. 


Religion*. 


Naples, or the Two Sicilies, 


Naples. 


Kingdom, 


42.131 


7,956,925 


Catholic. 


States of the Church, 


Rome, 


Popedom, 


17,210 


2,732,436 


do. 


San Marino, 


San Marino, Republic, 


22 


. 7.600 


da 


Tuscany and Lucca,* * 


Florence, 


Grand Duchy, 


8,800 


1,646,827| do. • ] 


Modena, 


Modena, 


Duchy, 


2,092 


403.00(> 


do. > 


Parma, 


Parma, 


Duchv, 
Kingdom, 


2,280 


405,673 


do. 


Lombardy and Venice, 


Milan, 


18,2r^ 


4,707,630 


do. 


Sardinia, 


Turm. 


Kingdom, 


29,190 


4.650,768 


do. 


Monaco, 


Monaco, 


Principality, 


56 


7,000 


do. 



3. Italy has the loftiest mountains, the most beautiful plains, the richest soil, 
and the finest climate in Europe, and is unrivalled for the beauty and diversity 
of its scenery. 

4. In music, painting, sculpture, and architecture, the Italians excel all 6\het 
nations. 

5. The fertility of the soil and the beauty of the clin^te are highly favorable 
to agriculture, but it languishes und^ the laws and customs to which the people 
are subjected. 

* How hat kind Heav^ adom'd the happy land, With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 

And scattered blessings with a wasteful baud ! The smiles of nature and the charms of art, 

But what avail her unexhausted stores, Whil^ proud Oppression in her valleys reigns, 

Her blooming mountains and her sunny shores And Tyranny usurps her happy plains." 

6. The staple productions are sOk, olive-oil, and wine ; wheat, com, and rice, 
are cultivated, and oranges, figs, dates, almonds, and a great abundance of the 
finest fruits, are also produced. 

7. Sicilv, anciently the granary of Rome, is the largest, finest, and most beau- 
tiful island in the Mediterranean. 

8. Malta, a celebrated island in the Mediterranean, south of Sicily, belcnigs to 
Great Britain, and is noted for its fine harbor and strong fortifications. Here St. 
Paul was shipwrecked on his voyage firom Palestine to Rome. 

Valetta, the capital and port, is strongly fortified, and has an excellent harbor. 

9. Elba, an island in the Mediterranean, near the coast of Tuscany, to which 
it belongs, is remarkable for having been the residence of Napoleon, iafler his 
first overthrow, from Mb.j, 1814, to February, 1815. 

Naples, the capital oj^the kingdom of the same name, and tlie largest city in 
Italy, is noted for its beautiful bay, its swarms of beggars, its delicious climate, 
and tJie beauty of the surrounding country. 

Rome, on the Tiber, anciently the capital of the Roman Empire, and now the 
capital of the Papal States, is noted for its temples, columns, arches, palaces, and 
monuments of splendid architecture, and abounds in magnificent remains of an- 
tiquity. ^ 

The Colise'um, (or Colosseum,) the wonder of ancient Rome, and now the 
most august and imposing ruin in the world, was constructed for the combats of 
gladiators and wild beaste, and had seats for more than 80,000 spectators, and 
s1;anding room for 20,000 mor^. 

The celebrated Cathedral of St. Peter is the largest and most beautiilil church 
that has ever been erected, and is the noblest specimen of architecture in the 
world. It covers an area of nearly five acres, and the height ftom the floor to 
tlie cross is about 460 feet 

Florence, on the Arno, the capital of Tuscany, and one of the finest cities in 
Europe, is noted for its gallery of paintings and sculptor. 

Leghorn, on the Mediterranean, \s the first commercial city in Italy. 

Milan, the capital of Lombardy and Venice, contains an academy of fine arts, 
one of the most extensive in Europe, and a picture gallery, rich in the choicest 
productions of the ancient Italian masters. 

Venice^ at the N. W. extremity of the Gulf of Venice, once the greatest com- 

* l^ucca has been transferred to Tuscany, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany is now Grand Duke 
»f Tuscany and Lucca. 
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raerciEi city in the world, and the capital of the ancient repuhlie, of the same 
name, ia built on a cluster of small islands, and at a distance seems to float on 
the sea — 

** From oot the wave her strneMiet rite. 
At trom the etroke of the enchaater'e wand.*> 

Canals, crossed by numerous bridges, and intersecting every part of the city, 
form tiie ** water streets" of Venice, and boats or gondob^ are used for carriagea. 

**In Vemce, Tasso*! echoes are no more. 
And silent rows the son^^less gondolier; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore. 
And music meetsvnol always now the ear; 
Those days are gone— but Beauty still is here." 

TuRnf, the capital of Sardinia, on the Po, is one of the most regularly built 
towns in Europe, and its literary and scientific institutions rank among the very 
first in Italy. 

Genoa, at the head of the Gdlf of Genoa, once the capital of a republic of the 
same name, now the chief seaport of Sardinia, is built in a semi-circular form, 
and rises like an amphitheatre firom the water's edge to the height of 500 or 600 
feet, presenting a grand and imposing aspect fin>m the sea. 

QttegUon8.-~t What is wid of Italy f % What does it comprise? 3. Natural features! 
4. In what do the Italians excel f & Soil and climate T 6. The staple productions f 7. What 
is aaid of Sicily f a Malta! Its capital? 9. Elba? Naples? Rome? The Coliseum? 
The Cathedral of St. Peter? Florence? Leghorn? Milan? Venice? Turin? Genoa? 

CITIJiS AND TOWNS. 



Naples- -the capital of Naples. 
Capua— next N. of Naples. 
Gaeta*-next W. of Capita. 
Campobasso— next N. E. of Capua. 
Foggia^ next fi. £. of Naples. 
Bari— on the coast E. of Naples. 
&'o- I nearly &E. of Bari in order. 
Taranto— next S. 8. E. of Bari. 
Cava— next S. E. of Naples. 
Salerno— next S. of Cava. 
Policastro— ) . 

Coaenza— > next S. E. of Cava in order. 
Catanzaro-" ) 

Messina— {""gtrkirorMeasina. 
Reggiotf-next E. of Messina. 
Catania— ) next nearly & of Messina 
Syracuse— > order. 
Palermo— on the N. coast of Sicily. 
Trapani- nearly W. of Palerma 
Marsala— nearly & W. of Palermo. 
Girgenti— nearly S. £. of Palermo. 



Lucca— next N. of Fiss. 

MoDENA — ^tfae capital of Modena. 
Canara— next S. W. of Modena. 

Parma — the capital of Parma. 
Piacenzaf -nearly N W. of Parma. 



Rome- the capital of the Popedonk 
Tivoli— next N E. of Rome. 
Civita Vecchia* -N. W. of Rome. 
PerugiaZ-next N. of Rome. 

Fermi^"*" \ "^'^^ ^ ®^ Perugia in order. 
Lorretto — next N. of Fermo. 
Ancona— next N. W. of Lorretto. 
Rimini— on the coast N. of Perugia. 
Ravennar-nexi N. W. of Rimini. 
Bologna*-nearly W. of Ravenna. , 
Ferrara— nearly N. of Bologna. * 

San Marino— the capital of San Marina 

Florence— the capital of Tuscany. 
Sienna^*nearly S. of Florence. 
Leghorn— nearly S. W. of Florence. 
Pisa* -nearly W. of Florence. 



Milan — the cepital of Lombaidy and Vemioa 
Como— next N. of Milan. 
Bergamo— N. £. of Milan. 

Verona— % "*** ^* ^^ Bergamo in order. 
Lodi— next E. of Milan. 
£. jmrt of Sicily on the Pavia'— next S. of Milan. 
Cremona— ^ 

Mantua— > next E. of Pavia in order. 
Chioggia — ) 

Venice— next N. of Chioggia* 
Padua— next W. of Venice. 
Vicenza— nearly N. W. of Venice. 

Befluno^ \ "®*^ ^* °^ ^®"*^ "* ®"^®'* 
Udine"»-next N. E. of Venice. 



[ next S. of Asti in order. 



Turin— the capital of Sardinia. 

Chambery**-nearly N. W. of Turin. 

Novara — next N. E. of Turin. 

Asti— S- E. of Turin on a branch of Po R. 

Saviglione — J 

Com — S- next S. S. W. of Asti in order 

Nice— S 

Mondovi — 

Onegliao^ 

Alessandria— ^ 

Novi — > nearly S. E. of Asti in orded 

Genoa— ) 

Sassari— in the N. W. of Sardinia L 

Cagl?a"riJl \ "«"*y ®- °^ Sassari in oidea 

Monaco — the capital of Monaco. 
Mentone?-next N. E. of Monaco 



elef'Chay. tfred'-jo. < che^.v^.tah.Tek'-ke-ah. /pay-roo'-jah 

Apah-vee'ak 



• f^ah-av'-tuh. »fod'-jah, 
^raHh-cfiHv-rah'.tah. A bo-lon^-yah. tpee'-zah. j' pe-ah-chen'-zah. 
/ke-od'-jah. moo'-denay. a cham-bay-re'. ao-neUyah. ^ kal''yah-re. f meii-io' -nay. 
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SWITZERLAin). 

Square miles, 15,000.— Population 2,200/X)0.— -Pop. to sq. m., 1461. 

1. Switzerland is noted for the grandeur of its natural scenery, and the free* 
iom of its political institutions. 

2. It is a repuldic, consistins^ of 22 independent states, called cantons, united 
in a c(»ifeueracy ftr mstaal defence, and governed by a diet composed of deputies 
from all ihe cantona 

3. The mo^t striking natural features of Switzerland are its lofly mountains, 
extensive glaciers, beautiful lakes, and fine water&lls. It is also remarkable for 
its terrific avalanches. 

4. Glaciers are immense fielc& of flittering ice, which form on the sides of the 
mountains, and often extend 15 oat 20 miles in length. 

5. Avalanches are vast masses of ice and snow, which slide down the declivi- 
ties of the mountains with a tremendous roar, sometimes overwhelming traveU 
lers, buildings, and even the villages below. 

6. The agricultural productions are grain, wine, and various kinds of fruit ; but 
the raising of cattle is the chief occupation of the Swiss farmer, who is occupied 
at his loom in winter, and when his land does not require his attention. 

f Berne. ") *^® ^^^^mately the capitals of the Swiss confederation. Berne, on the 
LuGEBNB. l'^'^» Lucerne, on both sides of the Reuss, at the W. extremity of 
7uaic^ I Lake Lucerne, and Zurich, on the Limmat at its egress firom Lake 
J RICH, J Zurich, are noted fi)r the beauty of ^eir situation. 

Questions,'^!, For what is Switzerland noted? 2. Of what does it consist, and how go 
vemed ? 3. The most striking natural features ? 4. What are glaciers t 5. Avalanches T 6« 
The productions ? Chief occupation of the Swiss fimner t State of society f GoYemment t 
Religion? Capitals? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Neufchatel— next W. of Bem& 
St. Gail— next E. of Zurich. 



INK — >C 



BCRNB— 

Lucerne— S> capitals of Switzerland. 

Zurich — ) 

Sion— next S. of Berne. 

Freiburg— ^ 

I^usanne*- >next S. W. of Berne in order. 

Geneva— S 



Sphaffhausep^-next N. £• of Zuriclk 



PRANCE. 

Square milesi 202,500.— Population, 34/)00/)00.— Fop. to sq. m.f 1681. 

1. France is one of the largest, richest, and most powerful countries in Enrope. 

2. Her large population, the active spirit of her people, and her favorable geo> 
graphical position, have given her for centuries a commanding influence among 
the nations of the world. 

3. In 1848, the people deposed the king and established a republican gevern- 
ment. 

4. The French language is one of the most refined in Europe, and is more 
generally used in European courts and polite society than any oXher, 

5. In literature, science, and the arts, the French have long ranked among the 
most civilized and enliprhtened nations; but education till recently has been 
chiefly confined t6 the higher classes, and a large part of the population even 
now can neither read nor write. 

6. The surface is generally level, except in the eastern part, which is diversi- 
fied with mountains, table lands, and fruiuul valleys. 

7. The climate is one of the finest in the world, and the soil is rich, produc- 
ing wheat, rye, maize, the wine, the mulberry, the olive, and rich firuits in 
abundance. 

8. The French excel in the beauty of their manufiictures, and export silks, 
linens, woollens, wines, and brandy. 

9. The most iiAportant minerals are iron and coaL 

• lo-zann t >o-lttr'. |bah'-zel. f shaff-how'.xen. 
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10. The Island of Corsica, in the Mediterraneeui« belong to Fiance^ Its sur 
face is mountainous; and its soil poorly cultivated. Ajaccio, on the coast, in the 
southwest part, is noted as the birthplace of Napoleon. 

Paris, on the Seine, is the gayest city in Europe, and a distinguished seat of 
civilization, learning, and the arts. 

Quettioju. — 1. What is said of France I 2. Her population and poaition f 3. Government f 
4. Language f 5. Literature, acience, and the arts t 6. Surface ? 7. CIimate» soil and pro* 
ductions? 8. Manufactures and exports f 9. Minerals! 10. What is said of ponica* 
State of socieQr ! Government? Religion f The capital I 

/ CITIES AND TOWNS. ^ 

Paris— the capital, on the Seine. 
D?i^ I next N.W. of Paris in order. 

oJSn^ } next S.W. of Dieppe in order. 
Cherbourg— next N. W. of Caen« 
LWc^ I nearly &W. of Caw in order. 
Brest— next N. W. of L'Orient. 
L^Mm^ { next S.E. of Caen in order. 
Versailles* j 

Orleans— > next S. W. of Paris in order. 
Tour»— 



RSchefor'llr^ext nearly S. of Nantes in 

Bordeaux- S °^^®'- 
Bayonne — ^nearly S. W. of Bordeaux. 
Angouleme — >Dext N. £. of Bordeaux in 
Limoges— S order. 
Poitiers— next N. W. of Limoges 
Aurillac— next S. £. of Limoges. 
Clermont— next N. E. of Aurillac 
Lahore— ) nearly S. W. of Aorillae in 
Montauban— > order. 
Toulouse— next S. of Montatiban. 
Narbonne— nearly E. of Toulouse. 

NkmSiii^''" h^'^I ^' ^ ^^ Narbonne in 
Avignon- S °'<^'- ' 



Aix— next S. £. of Avisnon. 

Marseilles— nearly S. \v of Aix. 

Toulon — next S. £. of Aix. 

Grenoble— next N. of Aix. 

Lyons-^next N. W. of Gnenoble. 

St Etienne— next S. W. of Lyona 

Moulins— next N. W. of Lyons. * 

Nevers— next N. of Moulina 

Bourges— next W. of Nevers. 

Fontaineblean-^next S. of Paris. 

Troyes-^ ) nearly £. of FontaiifSUeau in 

Chaumont — $ order. 

Dijon— next S. of Chaumont. 

Besancon— next S. J^. of Chaumont. 

Nancy— next N. E. of Chaumont. 

Metz— next N. of Nancy. 

Strasburg— next E. of Nancy. 

Chalons— nearly £. of Paria 

Rheims— next N. E. of -Paris. 

Amiens— next N. of Paria 

Liil c^~ \ '^^^^ ^* ^' ®^ Amiens in order. 
Valenciennes— next S. £^. of Lille. 
Dunkirk— next N. W. of Lille. 
Calais— next nearly S. W. of Dunkirk. 

BaatU— I *^ ^® ^' ^ ^^ ^ Island of Co^ 

> sica. 
Calvi— nearly W^, of Bastia. 
Ajaccio— nearly S. VV. of Bastia. 



SPAIN. 



Square miles, 176,50a— Population, 12,000XX)O.— Pop. to sq. m., 68. 

1. Spain, once the most powerfiil kingdom /in Europe, is now one of the 
feeblest. 

2. it is chiefly a country of mountains and table-lands, and abounds in wild 
and sublime scenery. 

3. The surface of the table-lands is varied, mostly destitute of toiests, and 
chiefly used for pasturage, on which feed in summer, immense flocks of merine 
sheep. In winter they are driven to the low plains. 

4. The soil, in the north and in the interior, is li^ht in many places, hut in the 
provinces along the Mediterranean it is very fertile, producing the wine, the 
olive, grain, oranges, lemons, figs, and other rich fruits in abundance. 

5. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, languish under the oppressive 
exactions of the government. 

6. The mountams of Spain abound in valuable mines, which are but little 
wrought. ' 

' 7. Andorra, situated in a valley on the southern declivity of the Pyrenees, is 
.a little republic, containing 102 square miles, and 15,000 inhabitants, under the 
protection of France. 



]Nnessns(vj& obogi^phy. 
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8. CBbniltar^ oa a wptuekn^ bi^ «tt the sionithem ^xtrergutjr of Spain, near thf 
entrance to the Mediterranean, belon^B to Great Britain, V^d is the strongest aal 
a)06t renuurlEable fortress in the world. 

• MAnRiD, the capital, on the Manzanares^ Is situated on a steril^ table-land. 
2090 fbet above the sea, and is enclosed by a brick wall 20 feet hi£rh, with 15 
ffates* It IB a dull but soperb oity, and the royal place is one of .£e finest in 
jF^rop^, occupying with its gardens ft space of nearly 80 aj^res. 

. Qnestiona.'^l, What is said of Spain) % The sur^ce? 3. The table-lands f 4. Soil pDd 
. productions f 5. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce f 6. Muteralaf 7. Andorra f 
8. Gibraltar < Stat«of society I Government! Religion! The capital F 



MAiHui>r-the capital 
Toledo— 



- t 

Almadefi — S 



OrriSS AND TOWNS. 

Barcelona— nearly & of Cervera. 



«-»« a IV Af M.^«Lri ;« /%»!«• Andorra— nearly N. of Cervera. 
next S. W. of Madnd m o^r. Hue8ca"-neaity N. W. of Cervem. 



5 next S. of Ahoaden in order. 



Cordova — 
Malaga- 
Seville— next N. W. of Mahiea. 
Gibraitai^next S. W. of Malaga. . . 
Cadis— next W. of Gibraltar. 

P^S^ I next N.W. of Gibraltar hi order. 

Ba<Jjiyo8* -next N. of Pplof 

j^^'^ |nextN,E.ofMahi^inorder.|Leon_ 

Almeria«-next E. of Malaea. Oviedo— 

Carthagena— 9exi N* E. of Ahneria. Astorga^ 

Murcia — nearly N. W. orCarthagena. ' Salamanca— 

phhuela<|- ( next N. N. E. of Carthagena in Ciudad Rodng* 

Ali'cant— J of den . 

Valencia — nexbM.'of AUoant 

Tonoaa— > 

Reus— >next N. E^ of Valencia in order. 

Cervera— S 



Soria— nearly N. R of Madrid. 
Saragossa— nearly E. of Soria. 
Pampelunan^next N< £• of Soria. 

BUbSi-" \^^^ ^' ^^ ^^^ '^^ <*'*^^'- 
Burgos— next N. VIT. of S<ma. , 
Santande^'-iiext N. of Burgoe. 
Segoyia— "J 



Vi&a^olid— f fiext nearly N. W. of Madrid 
r in order. 

r nearly S* of Oviedo in 
i order. 

Ferroi— next W. of Oviedo. 
Corumiar^next S^ W. of Ferroi 
Santiago de Compostela- nearly S. of FerroL 
Palma — on fhe Island of Minorca. 
Port Mahott/-on the island of Min(»:ca. 



PORTUGAL. , 

Squa^^e miles, 36,500.— Pdpuhtion, 3,500,000^— Pop. to sq. in., 96. 

1. Poitagal, once noted fer itsjnaritime discoveries, and for a time the first 
oommercial kingdom in Europe, is now one of the weakest and least important 

2. In surface, soil, and productions, it resembles Spain^ 

9. Agriculture, manufactores, and the arts, are n^eoted ; and education an<l 
improvements of every kind are in a backward state. 

LisBoir, the capital, on the Tagus, Ahaat 9 miles irojn the sea, is finely situated 
for trade, and has a safe and magnificent harbor, capable of containing all the 
fleets of Europe. 

.QHitUm$<^l, What is latd of Portugal f % Sur^ioe, aoil^ and productions f 3. Agrieo^ 
tarefnianufiietures» and the arts? Education and improvements! State of Society ? Govern 
tt Religionf Tlie capital! 



Cmza AND TOWNS. 

Lcs«oN--4he capital, on'the Tagii& tOporto— on Dpiao R. near its mouth. 

Coimbrai^-nearly & of Oporto. 



Bt Ubes— next S. E. of Lisbon. 



Evora«-next E. of Lieboa. 
Clvas— next N. £• of Evora. 



Braga— nearly N. oi Oporto 



GREAT BRITAIN ANB IRELAND. 

fiqotire miles, 118,700^— Population, 26.908,900.^Pop. to sq, ro.. 2261. 

1. The British Empire is the most powerful on the globe, ^ 

2. It embraces colonies, pi^vinces, an^ poseession^, in every quarter of ttm 

• hay'-ret. *bad-a.boee'. •al-may-ree'.ah. ^icnre-way'-lak •wea'-kak. /Wkk-lMse'. 

g GO-ceie-brah. 
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world, and ezcelB all other empires in nmnoftctiire^ eommeree^ and in the ex- 
tent and power of its navy. 

9. Great Britain, embracing Engpland, Wales, and Scotland, is the larsest of 
ehe European Islands, and with Ireland ocmstitutes ''the United Kingdom of 
C^eat Britain and Ireland,** the centre of the wealth and power of the empire. 
. 4. The government is a limited, hereditary monarchy, and the supreme power 
is vested in a King, or Queen, iuid Parliament 

5. The Parliament consists of two houses, vjz^ a House of Lords, and a House 
of Commons. The House of Lords is composed of bishops, and hereditary peers 
of five different ranks, viz., dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons. The 
House of Commons is composed of representatives elected by the people. 

'QuefftoM/— 1. What is said of the British Cmpiief 2. What does it embrace f a What 
it said of Great Britainf 4. The government t 5. Of what does the pariiame&t consist t Of 
whom is the House of Lords composed f The House of Commons f 



ENQLAND AND WALES. 

Square nulea 57,000.— Popalatioa, 16,O30,00a— Pop. to eq. ro., 28U 

1. tSttgland comprisefl the largest, most fertil^, and best cultivated part of .the 
Island ofGreat Britain, and constitutes the most populous, wealthy, and important 
portion of the United Kingdom. 

2. The general aspect of England is varied and delightful, and the snr&ce is 
beautifully diversified with hills, valleys, and plains. 

3. The proprietors of the soil are chiefly noblemen, and persons of rank and 
fortune, and the magnificence of their mansions and country seats, surrounded 
with fine woods and grounds, contrasts strongly with the cottages of the poorer 
clas8e& 

4. The climate, moistened and tempered by the surrounding seas, imparts a 
soft, luxuriant verdure to the hch and highly cultivated nelds. 

5. Agriculture is conducted witn unrivalled skill ** Thousands of millions 
have been expended in making England what she now is," and in no nation has 
the combination of beauty with utility been so much regarded. Plains clothed 
in the richest verdure and watered by copious streams — gently rising hills and 
bending vales, fertile in grain, waving with woods, and interspemed with 
flowery meadows, present the most delightfiil landscapes of rural opoleoce and 
beautv. 

6. The chief agricultural productions are wheat, barley, oats, rye, hops, Ueans^ 
and peas. 

7. In the extent and variety of its mannfitctures, England siurpasses every 
other country in the world. 

8. England is rich in mines of iron, copper, tin, lead, coal, and salt, which are 
extensively wrooght 

9. The universities of Oxford and Cambridge are the best endowed m the 
world, and the children of the higher classes enjoy the advantages of a snperi(« 
educa'ion. 

10. No svstem of common schools has been established, and the education of 
the lower classes has been greatly neglected ; but much has recently been done 
for their improvement by Sunday and other schools. 

11. The number, size, and splendor of the cities and towns of England, com- 
municating with each other by means of numerous canals and railroads of the 
most costly and perfbct construction. Justly excite the admiration of travellers. 
Many of tiiem are the chosen seats of opulence^ art, literature, and science. 

12. Wales is a rugged, mountainous region, resembling England in climate, 
soil, and productions. It abounds in inm, lead, cbpper, and coal, and e3q[K>rts 
large quantities of iron, chiefly for railroads, to the United States. The oldest 
son of the sovereign of England is styled Prince of Wales. 

London, on the Thames, 45 miles from the sea, is the caj^tal ci the British 
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Empiie, and the greatest eity in Eaiiope. In wealth, commerce, Uteratore, 
fcience, arta, and charitable institutions, it excels every other city in the world. 

Liverpool, on the Mersey, near its mouth, is, next to LonHr^i, the greatest 
eommercial emporium in the British Empire, and the principal depot of trade 
with America. 

Que«eioM.r-l. What do England and Wales comprise and constitute? 2. What is the 
general aq)ect of England f a Who are the proprietors of the soB t 4. What is said of the 
climale t & Agriculture f 6. What are the chief agricultural productions f 7. In what does 
Enfi^d surpass every other country t & In what is England rich f 9. What is said of Ox- 
ibid and Cambridge t 10. Of educatioU f 11. Of cities and towns f 12. Of Wales f State 
ofsocieQrf QoveiDmentt Beligionf What is said of London f Liyerpoolt 

CITIB» AND TOWNS. 

LoMDON—the capita), on the Thames. Chelmsford— ') 

Woolwich— ^ on the S. bank of the Thames Colcheatei^— > next N. E. of London in oidec 

Chathanh— > nearly E. of London in order. iDswich—' ) ' ' 

Maidstone— )next S. W. of' Chatham la Harwieh-HMxt S. E. of Ipswich. 

Tuhbridgo— ) order. . Norwici^ \ neariy X<f. £. of Ipswich in 

Lewes—nearly S. of Tunbridge. Varmouth— { order. 

Hastings— next S. E. of Tunbridge. Lynn R»gri»— nearly N. of Ipswich. 

Dover— next £. of Tunbridae. Newmaifiet— \ next N. W, of Ipswich ia 

Canterbuiy— { next E. N. £. of Tunbridge in Ely— J order. 

Margate — > order. Cambridge— next S. of Ely. 

g^r^r- jnextaofl^doninorfer. [^fe!^;^ j""^",;*' »'*^'^ *° 

Newport— on the Isle of Wight Nottingham— next N. of Leicester* 

Portsmouth— next N. E. of NcMnport Boston — ^next E. of Noninghain. 

fk)uthampton— ) next N. of Newport in Newark— \ next N. E. of Nottingham in 
Winchester--* S order. Lincoln — > order. 

Salisbury— next W. N. W. of Southampton. Derby— nearly N. W. of Nottingham. 
Wihdsoi^ > on the S. bank of the Thames. Gainesborou^ { *j p of D-rhv in order 
Reading— \ nearly W. of London in order. Barton— J next N. li.. of Derby m order 

Oxford— next W. N. W. of London. Sheffield— \ „^^. >m ^r t^jl^ ;„ rvr/i-». 

Cheltenhan>- \ next nearly W. of Oxford in Leeds- \ »«^* ^' ""^ ^^^ "^ ^^®'* 
Gloucester — ) order. Manchester— next S. W. of Leeds. 

Bristol— next S. W. of Gloucester. Bolton— ) nearly N. W. o( Manchester ia 

Bath— next S. £. of BristoL Blackburn— S order. 

Set!;^ I »•« S. W. of Briitol in onler. |e",fe-„„gt| neiriy N. E. of Ued. in orfer. 

Dartmouth— nearly 8. of Exeter. Beverley— } nearly S. £. of Scarboro ia 
Plymouth— I next nearly W. of Dartmouth in Hull— J order. 

Truro— ) order. Whitby— ) on the coaSl nearly N. W. of 

Falmouth — nearly S. of Truro* Sunderland— S Scarboro in order. 

Barnet — next N. of London. Stockton — next S. of Sunderland. 

Bedford- next N. N. W. of Bamet Durhaift— nearly W. of Sunderland. 



r next N. W. of Bedford in 
[ order. 



Newcastle— next S W. of Sunderland. 



Ahiwick— next N. of Newcastle. 

Caniif^ I "^ ^^^ ^' ^ P"^' °^ Wales, near the 
J Severn. 



Korthampu>n— 
Coventry — 
Birmingham- 
Kidderminster- 1 next nearly S. of Birming- 
Worceeter— y ham in order* Brecon — ' ') 

Shrewebuiy— next W. N. W. of Birmingham. New Radnor— > next N* of Cardiff m ordec 

Uv?i?S^ l^f^ "JSijJy ^- ®^ Shrewsbuiy Mer^yrVydvil-next W. of Cardiff 

Preston— S ^^^^^^' Swansea-next W. of Cardiff! 

i^ancaster— next N. W* of Preston. Caermartben— } next N. W< of Swansea in 

Kendall— next N. of Lancaster. Cardignan— S order. 

Whitehaven— next N. W. of Kendall Pembroko'-next W. of Swansea. 

Carlisle-* ^next N. £. of Whitehaien in 
Berwick— ( order. 



SCOTLAND. 

Square milei^ ftS^TDO.— Pop^latioQ, 3,628,900,— Pop. to s(|. m., 8ai» 

1. Scotland ia divided by the Grampian Hills into two parts, the Highlands in 
the north, and the liDwlands in the south. 

2. The Highlands are cold and nigged, and the soil is generally poor, and beat 
adapted to grazing. The Lowlands are mostly fertile, and in some parts highly 
cultivated, producmg OHts, barley, wheat, rye, flax, and potatoes. 



f 64 JUST TO FBLVOir's OUTUini HAPS. 

3L Scotland ip fiinous for its nmneroiifl lakes, or ** k)ch%'* which are acted for 
:heir picturesque scenery. 

4. Coal and iron are the most valuable minerals ; lead and copper are also 
:bund. 

5. The principal manufactures are fine cotton goods, woollen goods, and coarse 
linens. 

6. The Scotch are an enterprismg, well-educated, and a remarkably moral 
people. Schools are established in every parish. 

7. The Hebrides, Orkney, and Shetland Isknds, are generally rocky and bar- 
ren, and the inhabitants live chiefly by fishing, fowling, and the pasturage of a 
few dieep and cattla , 

Edinburgh, the capital, is the chief seat of the law courts of Scotland, and har 
long been noted fer its learned societieB^ and its celebrated university, one of the 
first in Europe. 

QuMft'ofM.— L How is Scotland divided t 2. What is said of the Highlands f The Low- 
lands f 3. For what is. Scotland famous I 4. What are the most valuable minerals ? 5. The 
principat mami&otiirest 6. What is said of the Scotch? 7. The Hebrides* Orimqr, and 
Shetland Islands t State of society f Oovemmentf Religion t The capital? 

CITIB8 AND TOWNS, 
Eoxif BuaoH— the capital. |Pertb--nearly S. W. of Dondqe. 



Dunbar-HMXt £. of £dinbun[h. 



Montrose— nearly N. £* of Dofidse. 



Ayr— nearly S. of Kilmarnock. Wick— S order. 

' " 1 "T ^ . _ Thurso— nearly N. W. of Wick- 

Kirkwall— on Orkney Is. 
Lerwick— on Shetlsnd la. 
jj^^ijj^j^^^ ^ moraer Blornaway— on Uwis Island. 



Campbelltown— rnearly W. of Ayr. 

S? A^mw^^«^ ^^ N- E- of Edinbuigh 



?nextI^N. 
"'■^ C m order 



Pumfries— nearly S. of Edinburgh. Stonehaven— ^ 

Falkirk— next W. of £dipburglu Aberdeen-^ S> nearly N. of Montrose in ordei 

Stirlin^-Hiezt N. W. of Falkirk. Peterhead— S 

Glamw— } Banfi^next N. W. of Peterhead. 

Greenock— nearly N. of Kilmarnock. Dunbeath — ) next N. E. of Invemess ia 



IRELAND. 

Square miles, 82,000.— Population, 8,250,000.— Pop. to sq, m. 268. 

1. Ireland has generally a lerel surface, but in some parts it is diversified with 
hills and mountains. It contains numerous bogs, whicn supply an abundance of 
peat for fuel. 

S2. It has a moist, mild climate, and the brilliant verdure of its vegetation has 
acquired for it the name of the " Emerald Isle." 

3. The soil is rich, and better adapted to grazing than agriculture. 

4. Oats and potatoes furnish the chief foc3 of the inhabitants ; but beef, bat- 
ter, pork, mutton, and other provisions, are produced in gt^at quantities for the 
English markets. The principal manufacture is linen. 

5. The people of Ireland are brave, generous, witty, warm-hearted, and hos- 
pitable; but the peasantry are extremely degraded, and their food u poor and 
scanty. 

n. The proprietors of the soil are chiefly absentees, spending abroad the money 
obtained from their poor and wretched tenants. 

Dublin, the capital and larffest city; at the head of a beautiful bay, is the seat 
' of the only university of Ireland, and one of the finest cities in the United 
Kingdom. 

CSrk^ in the south of Ireland, is the second city in population, and has a eood 
harbor. * 

^uerttona.— 1. What is said of the surfaoe of Irelaiid? 2. Ths climate? 8. The sofl. 
4, Productions?' 6. The people? 6. The proprietors? State of society? Government? 
Religion ? What is said of Dublin ? Cork ? 






CITtBS AND 'Towns. 



QuBUN — the capital 
Arklow— next S. of Dublin. 

meS5w \ °«« W. of Arklow in order. 

wSwfoiJ-r I "®** ^ ^' of Arklow m order. 
Clonmell— > nearly W. of Waterford in 
Limerick — • J order. 
Youghatt-Hiext S. £. of Limerick. 

Kinttle— I ''^^ ^ ^^ IJinerick in order. 
Bandonr-nezi VV. cf Kinaala 

T JaS-^"" \ »«*^ N* W' ^ BmUm in onler. 
Mavnooth— ') ' 

MuUingw^^ > nearly W. of Dnhlin m order. 
Aihlon»<^ S 



Agbrii»— next S. W. cif Athlpne. 
Galway — next W. of Aghrini. ■ 
TuaiQ— >next N. W. of Aghtim kt 
Castiebar— J order. 

Don^iaJ- \ ^^^^^ ^"^ ^^ Aghiim in order. 

Drogheda*— ) 

Newry— > next N. of Dublin in order. 

Armagb— > 

Londouderry— nearljr N. W. of Armagh. 



Belfaat— nearly E. ol 
Downpatrick— oear^ & of 

eSSS;;- I nearly N. of Belto in order. 



BELGIUM. 

Square milefli 12,600.— Population 4,235X)00w— Pop. to aq. m., 335^. 

1. Belgium is the most thickly settled coantry in Enrope. 

2. The sur&ce is mostly level, and the soil isTich and highly caltivated* pro* 
docing abundantly various kinds of grain, flax, hemp, madder, and tobacca 

. 3. The Belgians are industrious, and noted for their skill in manufactures and 
agriculture. They excel in the arts, and have given rise to the school of painting 
called the Flemish, 

4. The universities! of Ghent, Liese, Louvain, and Brussels, are well attended, 
and schools are generally established. 

Brussels, the capital, on the River Senne, a branch of the Scheldt, is one of 
the finest cities in Europe, and is noted for its manufactures .of lace and carpets. 

Ghent^ at the confluence of the Lys and Scheldt, is noted as the place where 
the treaty of peace between the United States and Great Britain, was signed Dec 
24th, 1814. 

Qteetftofia.-^l. What ^ said of Belgium! % Sur&ce. soil, and productions ? % For what 
are the Belgians noted f In what do they excel f i. What is said of universities and schciolaf 
State of sobietyf Goyemmentf Religion! What issaidof Bruseds! Ghent f 

CITIES. A7iD TOWNS. 



Brussbls— the capital 

ahent^ ) 

Bruges— > next N. W. of Bruseels in o^er. 

Ostend^ > 

Waterloo— next S. of Brussels. 

Nttnui^nezt & £. of Waierkxl. 



rTonraay-Hiext & W. of Bmseel^ 

Mechlin^-eexlN. £. of Brussels. 
Antwerp— next N. W. of Mechlin. 

LTegi^ I next & E. of Mechlin in oider 

Uoyt^nsxt 8. W. of Lieg)s. 



HOLLAND. 

Square miles, ll,450.-f-Popalation, J2,550i000.r-Pop. to sq. m., 1^2|. 

1. IloUand is a low and level coantry, and is prevented fiom being overflowed 
by dikes or embankments. 

2. Canals in Holhtnd are almost as fVequent as roads in other countries, and 
serve the same purpose. 

db The soil is highly cultivated, the meadows and pastures are rich and pro- 
dactive, and the b^t of butter and cheese is made. 

4 The Dutch are well taught, and noted for industry, perseverance, fragalit}^ 
and neatness. . Their commerce is extensive and valuable. 

Thi Haovb, the capital, near the coast, ia a well built city, and communicate^ 
fagr means of canals, with all the principal placet), of the kingdom. 

•4nk'.ke<.4a. they. 



IM 



kvx TO FJBMN»If*« OIIT&I9S HAPS. 



AtMterdam^ the largest, hobesty and most pojiolous city, and fonnerW the first 
commercial city in Europe, is situated on a river between Harlem Lake and 
Zuyder Zee, and noted for vast ship^iurds, a Stadt House buUt cm 19,659 piles, 
and §bae canals which divide it into 90 islanda 

QueHum$.^l What is said of Holland? 2. Canals T a Soil and productions Y 4. For 
wha't ar9 the Dutch noted t State of society I Goveranient f Religion I What is svd of 
abe capital! Anisteidamt 

OrriBS AWD TOWNS. 



Thc HAome^the capital. 
Leyden—oearly N. of ^s Hague. 
Haei-lem^N. E. of L^den. 
Helder— nearly N. of Haeriem. 
Amsterdam— next N. £. of the Haguei 
Zutphen— «ext £. of Amsterdam. 
Groningen — ^nearly N. of Zntphen. 
Leeuwaiden— next W.of Groningen. 



Rotterdatxw-neariy S. E. of the Hague. 
Ambem^ | nearly E. of Rottetdam in order 
Nimwegen— nextS. of Anihem. * 
Breda~-nearly S. £. of Rotterdam. 
Beig'OfrZoom— next a of ths.Hagua 
Middleburg— next S. W. of the Hagu» 



DENMARBL 



Square miles, 21,600.— Population. 2,150,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 991. 

1. Denmark consists chiefly of the Peninsula of Jutland, the islands of Zealand 
and Funen. and the duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg. 

2. The sur&ce is low and flat, and the soil, especially on the islands, and in 
Holstein, is well cultivated, and fertile in grain and pasturage. 

3. There are universities at Copenhagen and Kiel, and common schools are 
established in every part of the kingdom. 

4. The king of Denmark, as sovereign of Holstein and Lauenburg, is a member 
of tlie Germanic Confederation. 

5. Iceland and the Faroe Isles are rugged, dreary islands, belonging to Den- 
mark. Iceland contains MU Hecla, a celebrated volcano, and the Geysers, or 
Hot Springs^ which throw up large columns of boiling water to the height of 100 
feet 

6. The Icelanders are a simple, industrk>us people, and nbted for love of leam^ 
ing and liberty, and for riffid morality and piety. 

CopENHiLGEn, the capitiU, on the island of Zealand, is a well built city, and has 
an excellent harbor, capaUe of containing 500 ships. 

Eisinort, situated on the Sound, is the place where all vessels, entering or 
leaving the Baltic, pay toll to Denmark* 

Qiie«fion«.— 1. Of what does Denmark chiefly consist t % What is said of the surface and 
soil I 3. Univernties and schools f 4. King of Denmark f & Iceland and the Faroe lalesf 
What does Iceland contain f 6. What is the character of the Icelanders f State of society f 
Government f Religion? Wbatissaidof ibeoaphalY Elsboref 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 



CorKirHAoaN«-4fae capital 
Elsinore— next N. of Copenhagen. 
Aalborg^next N. W. of Copenbagsn. 



|SleBwksk«-next R W« of Copenliage» 
FlensborgK— nearly N. of Sleswiek. 
lOdense— m the N. of Funen Island. 



DSSCRZnSTK OSOOXAPlir. 
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PHUSSIA. 

Square inileSt 106,500.— Population, 14,100,000^Pop to sq. m., 132i. 

1. Prussia is celebrated for its excellent system of common scliool education, 
which is regarded by many as the best in the world. 

2. It consists chiefly of two divisions entirelV^ detached from each other. The 
smallest division lies on both sides of the Rhine, in the western part of Gror- 
many. 

3. The sur&ce is generally level, and consists mostly of extensive plains. 

4 'Hie soil in some parts is fertile, but generally poor. The chief productions 
are gmin and cattle. 

5. The most Important minerals are iron, coal, salt, and amber. 

. 6,^ The principal manu&ctures are woollens, linens, silk, and cotton g^ods, 
porcelain, and articles of iron and steeL 

Berlin, the capital, on the Spree, one of the finest cities in Europe, is cele» 
brated as a seat c^ literature, science, and the arts, and parti'cularly for its uni- 
versity. 

Que^ioRf.^l. For what is PruBsia Celebrated I 2. Of what does it consist f 3. What is 
said of the surface? - 4. The soil ? Chief productions f & The most important minerals f 
6. The principal manu&ctuies 7 S(ate of society t Government t Religion f What is said 
ofBerlial « 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 



Bbklin — the capital, on the Spree. 

Wittenberg— next & W. of Berlin. 

Toreait— nearly SL of Wittenberg. 

Halte— next nearly W. of Torgau. 

Jaitzen^nearly 8. of Halle. 

6pandau~-i)early N. W. of JBerlin. 

Potadam— ^ 

Brardenburg— [ next W. S. W. of Spandau 

Magdeburs — J in order. 

HaJberstadt— J 

SaUwedel— nearly N. of Halberstadt 

Schwedt— next N. E. of Berlin. 

Soldin— next S. E. of Schwedt. 

Star^rd— nearly E. of Schwedt. ^j, 

Stettin^next N, of Schwedt 

Anklam— ") 

Greifswald— > next N. W. of Stettin in order. 

Stralwnd*- > 

rrankfort— next E. S- E. of Berlin. 

Custrin — next N. E, of Frankfort 

qJ^JIT \ next S. E. of Frankfort in order. 

Liegnits^nearly S. of Glogau. 
Schweidnitat—next S. E. of Liegnitz. 
Glatz — nearly S. of Schweidiitz. 
Breslaa— nearly N. E. of Sciweidnitt 



Neisse— next S. S. E. of Breslau. 
Oppeln^-nearly S. E. of Breslau. 
Posen— nearly N. of Breslau. 
Rogasen — nearly N. of Posen. 
Bromberg— next N. £. of Rogasen. 
Thorn-^next E. of Bromberg. 
Dantzio — ^next N. of Thorn. 
Konigsburg — next N. E. of Dantzic 
Memel— nearly N. of Konmsburg. 
Friedland— next & £. of Klonigsburg. 
Evlau — nearly S. pf Konigsburg. 
Elbing-— nearly S. W. of Konigsburg. 
Coblenut— at thejunction of the Rhin^MoseBe 
Trevesr-next S W. of Coblenta. 
Arensburg-^next N. £. of Coblentz. 
Bonn— } on the Rhine next below Cob 
Cologne — S lentz in order. 
Aix Nt Cbaaelle— nearly W. of Cologna 

Ctey!»!r I wwly N. W. of Ootognein oid^c 

DueSeMorf- | next N. of Cologne ia.oidet 

Elberfeld— } nearly :N. E. of Cologne, m 
Munater-^ ' { order. 



GERMANY. 



Square miles, 246,909.— Population, 38,601,575.— Pop to sq. m., 1561. 

1. Germany is an extenmve country of oentral Europe, consisting of 39 indo> 
pendent states, united under the Germanic Confederation, fbr mutual protection. 

2. It embraces i^ut one-third of the empire of Austria ; the greater part of 
the kingdom of Prussia ; Holstein and Lauenbuig, beloncfing to liie King of 
Denmark; Luxemburg, of which the King of Holland is Grand Duke, togetlier 
with 31 independent states, governed by native German princes, and 4 republics 
or fi-ee cities. 

9. Each state has fits own local government and laws, but the general interests 
%oA defence of the Goaftderacy are regulated by a Diet, composed of members 
ftcm the difierent^states, which holds its sessions at Ffankfert on the Mayn, and 
arer which the emperor of Austria presides. 
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The foDowing table shows the namber of votes each state has in the Diet ; 
also the capital, rank, square miles, population, and prevailing religion of each. 



1 STATES. 


OAPl'IAtB. 


ItANK. 


vo» 




i"Ul'» 




1 Austria, 


VLenria, 


KiiiiJire* 


11.713,050 


: Profisia, 


Berhn. 


Itrngdom, 




71,396 


10,908.100 


Prui, 


1 Bavariap 


Muiiioh. 


Kmgdoni, 




■i9*638 


' 4,338.370 


Caih- 


! WurtetiibeTg* 


l^tuttgard. 


Kingdom* 




7*675 


l.&46,780 


Frou 


Saj^ony, 


Ivtiigdum, 


4 


5.76 1^ 


l,tiG5,51K> 


do 


ilaiiovier. 


Hanover, 


Itingdom^ 




14,776 


l,737.5O0! do 


Uaden, 


Carlsruhe, 


Grand Duchy* 




bS^l 


l,2-27,2bOGath- 


Hfidae- Da riDBtadtr 


DanUiitfidt, 


Grand Duchy, 


'3 


3,198 


765.000 frot 


HeAse-C.^a^iStl, 


t:adseL 


l':lei;it?»^*lej 


[a 


4,33G 


721.550 do 


1 ifL>i^t(3iii uod Laiicnburgt 


Gluckemdt, 


Duchy, 
Grand Duc6y, 


3 


3.670 


473.096: do 


> Luxiimbtirg, 


Luxemburg, 


3 


2,4-20 


32e,l>OOCaih. 


■.\ati:sau. 


Wifibaden, 


Ouchy* 


2 


1.802 


337,5T0,Prot 


^ Unmswink, 


B runs wick. 


Duchy* 
Gratid Duchy* 


2 


1.525 


269,000 


do 


iVEecklenburg Sdiwarin, 


Schwerin, 


a 


4J55 


478,600 


do 


• MockJenburg^Streiiti, 


JVew-Sireliti, 


Grand Duchy* 




1,W0 


67,820 


do 


i Olden bujg, 


Oldenburg, 


Gfand Duchy, 




M17 


267,660 


do 


1 Kniphau^Hp 


Kniphaueecip 


Lordabtp, 




17 


2.859 


do 


LijJije-DtjtuioId, 


Del mo Id, 


Principality* 




433 


82,970 


do 


Lippe Sbaiienburg, 


Buckeburg 


Priiicipaiity, 




20U 


^7.500 


do 


Anhatt'Dc^au, 


De«^u, 


Duchy, 




343 


59.500 


do 


Aiibah Cajlheu, 


Ci£tliin» 


Duchy, 




325 


36,500 


do 


/Xiihalt'Hembarg* 


BEirnburg, 


Duchy, 




3L^ 


43.71M} 


do 


baxo-AkeubuTg, 


A [ten burg, 


Duchy, 




4£>1 


113,800 


do 


SD£e-\VeLnmr, 


Weimar, 


Grand Duchy, 




1.410 


24l,50tJ 


do 


Saxe-Coburg, 


Goiha, 


Dticby. 




BIO 


15l*tf00 


do 


Sa j£ e- Me 111 i 11 gfiTi-l T tld burgha uBeri, 


Md 11 in gen, 


Duchy, 




913 


148,500 


do 


Sch A'arzburg Kudiil^uid^ 


Kadulstadr, 


Principality, 




3ti6 


6li.S!iO 


do 1 


Scbwarzburg ^oiidcrabauscfu, 


SandersbaitsenH 


Principality, 




375 


55.5iM" 


do 


ReusatireJEz, 


Gruiiz. 


Principah[y, 




151 


31.,V>il 


do 


ReiisarSchleitz, 


Lobenstein, 


Principality* 




45J 


5^,500 


do 


Waldtck> 


Arolseii, 


Principnltty, 




4^5 


5JJ.5O0 


do 


MosH-Hijmburg, 


Ho m burg, ' 


Langraviate^ 




154 


23,900 


do 


Ho hcnzo ] k rn - Hcehingen , 


Hechingen, 


Prmcii>ali[y, 




1-27 


20,20t> 


Caih. 


1 luh enzolk rii-SigniaTiiigea, 


Sigtnanngen, I 


PrincipaEiEy, 




383 


42.950 


do 


LicLjiunBreinj ^ 


V'adutz, 


Principally, 




fii^ 


6*500 


do 


Frank lor I. 


Prankfort. 


Republic* 




95 


55,000 


Frot. 


Bremeih 


Bremen, 


Republic* 




75 


57,500 


do 


K am burg, 


Hamburg, 


Repubhc, 




148 


153.0<TO 


do 


Lubeek, 


Lubcck, 


Repubbc, 


1 \^ 


46,900 


do 



4. The surfiice of the northern part of Germany is low and level; in the in* 
teiior and soathern part, hilly and mountamous. 

5. Grain is the staple production of the north, and the vine is jextensiveiy cul- 
tivated in the south. Fine cattle and sheep are abundant 

6. GJermany is rich in minerals, and in the science of mining the Germans 
excel all other nationiB. 

' 7. Agriculture is conducted with skill, manu&ctured are numerous, and cotd- 
merce is extensive. 

8. The Germans are distinguished for their industry and perseverance, and the 
people in the northern states are among the best educated in Enrope. 

9. Germany is chiefly noted for its universities, libraries, museums, and thv 
namber of its learned men. 

Frankitort, on the Mayn, is the capital of the Germanic confederation, aoil 
of ar'small republic of the same name. 

Hamburg', on the Elbe, is the first commercial city in Germany, and is visited 
by the «hip3 of almost all nations. 

Quealumt,-^!, Where ie Germany situfUed* and of what does it consist? 2. What does K 
embrace? 3. What is said of each state, and of the confederacy? 4. The soriaoe of Gefy 
many ? 5., Productioos ? • 6. Minerals ?^ 7. Agriculture, niaoufiictiire% and commerpe f 8. 
J^or what are ^e Germans distingui«bed ? S. For what is Qfrmaoy chiafly jpoted? Whtot ii 
saidof Frank^rt? ^ambwrg? 



BSSCBIFTITE OBOORAPHT. 
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CITIES A»D TOWNS. 



Munich — ^the capital of Bavaria, od the laer. 
Aupburg— next N. W. of Munich. 
Hohenlinden— next E. of Munich. 
Landshut—next N. £. of Munich on the Iser. 

pJJ^^ I ne*t E. of Landshut in order. 

iS^iSSn- \ "^^ N- ^^ I^'^dshut in order. 

Ingoklstadt— ) next northward of Munich io 

Aichstadt— ) order. 

Anspacb— ) next N. W. of Aichstadt' in 

Wurtzburg— i order. 

Nuremberg— next N. of Aichstadt. 

Furtb— I next N. W. of Noremberg in 

Schwemfurt-- I order. 

Bsmberg— N. of Nuiembeii^ 

Bayreut&— next N. £. of Nuremberg.' 

Amberg— next E, of Nuremberg. 

Spire— on the W. bank of the Rhina* 

Deux Ponta— W. of Spire. 



GtucMTADT- l^H ^P*'?' vf Hobtoin and 

i Lauenburg, on the Elbe. 
Altona— next a E. of Gluckatadt 
Kiel— next N. E. of Gluckatadt. 
Lauenburg— in the S. £. par^ on the Elbe^ 

LoxRasifito — the capital of Luxemburg. 
Baslogne— next N. W. of Luxemburg. 

WisBADEN — the capital of Naanu. ^ 

BBU1«l^VICK'-^the capital of Brunswick. 



SCBWICRIN- 



Hhe capital c$ Mecklinburg 

i Sohwerin. 
Ludwigslust— next S. of Schwerin. 
Gustrow — N. E. of Schwerin. ' 

YSk^ \ ^' N, E. of Schwerin In oirfe . 



Oldenbdrg — the capital of Oldenburg. 
KNiPHiftUSBN^the capital of Kniphanaen. 
DcTM0t.i>— the capital of Lippe-Detmold. 
BuCKEBURG- ^theMpitalofLippeSctaitt. 

Dkssau — the capital of Anhalt-Dessau. 
CcETHKN— the capital of Anhalt-CoBthen 
Bkrnbukg — the capitail of Anhalt'Bernborg. 
Altenhorg — the capital of Saxe-Altenburg 
Wkihaa— the capital qf Saxe Weimar 
nearly N. W. of Dresden in Gotha— the capital of Saxe-Coburg. 
ordeK. 

MB-fv««nB.w— \ *6 capita! of Saxe-Meinin- 
MwNiwoBN- J gen Hildburghauaen. 
Hildburghausen— nearly S. of Meiningen. 
Erfurt— J"«*^ ^'.^^ Gotha and bek>n£a to 



Stottgard — the capital of Wurtembvrg. 
Tubingen— next & w. of Stuttgard. 

faU— next N. E. o( Stuttgard. 
Iwangen— nearly E. of Hall. 
Ulin— next E. S. E. of Stuttgard. 
BeutUngen— nearly S. E^ofStuttgaid. 

Dexsdkn— the capital of Saxony, on the Elbe. 

Chemn.^;i i next S. W. of Dresden M order. 

Meiaaen — 

Leipzic-*- 

Bautzen— next E. N E. of Dresden. 

Zittau— nearly E. of Dresden. 

HAifovER--lhe capital of Hanoven 
Hildeaheim — next $. E. of Hanover. 
Gottingen— next S. of Hildeaheim. 
Lvneburg — ^nearly N. E. of Hanover. 
Verden — next N. W. of Hanover. 
Oinabruck— next S. W. of Veiden. 
Emdeii— next N. W* of Oanabruck. 

Carlsruhe- the capital of Baden. 
Heidelberg— next N. of Carlsruhe. 
Manheitn— next N. W. of Heidelberg. ^ 
Baden— {next 8. T"' '" ^ - • 
Freiburg — > order. 
Constance— on Lake Constance. 



Darmstadt'— the capital of Hease-Dftnmtadt. 
Worm*— next S. W. of Darmstadt 
Mentz<— nearly W. of DarmstadL 



} the capital of Hoaoo Caaael on 
S^ the Fulda. 

S. of Casael in order. 



CaSSKI/-* 

Herafeld— 

Fulda— 

Marburg— iiMurly & W. of CasoeL 



I nearly 



Eisenach — \ 
Coburg— I 



Prussia. 

next W. of Gotha, and belongs 

to Saxe- Weimar. 
S. £. of Meiningen. and belongs 

to Saxe-Coburg. 



, . ^'""--'^-"--w^'i^L^r 

i next S. & W, of Cansrube in GaxiTz^the capital of Reuse-Greitz. 

~~"' " LoBENSTEiN-^the Capital of Reuss-Schleitz. ' 

Arolsen— the capital of Waldec 
HOMB0RO-— the capital of Hess-Homburg. 



SlOMARINOSN— ] 



fT«r.<,r^».» I the capital of HohenzoUem- 
HECHIKG.N- { Hecliin^en. 

the capital of Hobenzolleni- 
, Sismaringen. 
Vadutz— the capital of Lichtenstein. 
FRAfrsroRT— the capital of Frankfort 
Bremen— the capital of Bremen. 
Hahbum— the capital of Hamburg. 
Luwc|(— the capital of LubeclL. 
rwk.^^n Jnear the mouth of the Elbe* 
pwhaven— J and belongs to llamburg. 
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ASIA. 



V^V^^^MM^VM^^^M^»^»<^ 



SIBERIA, Oa RUSSIA IN ASIA. 
, Square imlea» 53)0AX).^Population» 7,dOO,000.*-Pop. to sq. m., U. 

1. Siberia occupies nearly one-tMrd of Awa, mod is remarkable for ita exten 
mve plains, called steppes. 

2. In most parts of tne country the climate is cold; and the soil barren. A fen 
of the southern districts are fertile, and enjoy an agreeable temperature. 

3. It is subject to the Russian government, and is used as a place of banish- 
ment fbr criminals and prisoners of state. 

4. Some of the mountains contain abundant mines of gold, silver, platina, and 
precious stones. The products of^ mines and the rich fUrs of its animals, give 
Siberia a valuable commerce. 

5. Siberia is inhabited by Russians and savages ; the latter roam over the 
country, and subsist by fishing and the chase. 

6. The provinces of Circassia and Georgia lie between the Casplui and Black 
Seas, and are claimed by Russia. 

7. Circassia lies on the northern, and Georgia on the southern side of the Catt- 
casus Mountains. They are peopled by various tribes, who are almost wholly 
engaged in war and plundering. 

8. The men are noted £>r then: activity and valor. The women are celebrated 
for their beauty and elegance of form, and are often sold by their parents as slaves 
to the Turks and Persians. 

Omsk, the capital of Western Siberia, situated on the Irtish, is a well forti- 
fied town, and has a military school. 

Tobolsk, situated on the Irtish at its junction with the Tobol, is the chief 
commercial town of Siberia, and the principal residence of distinguished exilea 

Question*.— 1. What is the extent of Siberia* and for what is it remarkable t 2. What is 
the climate and soil ? 3. To what government is it subject, and for what noted t 4. What 
itt said of minerals and commerce t & By whom is Siberia inhabited ? 6. Where do Cij^ 
cassia and Georgia lie. and by whom are they claimed? 7. Bow are they situated! By 
whom are they peopled f 8. For what are the men noted t For what are the woman 
celebrated? State of Society f Government t Religion Y What is the capital, and how 
situated ? What is said of .Tobolsk f 

cnam jjsd townm. 



Omsk — the capital, on the Irtish River. 
Tara— } on the Irtish, N. W. of Omsk in 
Tobolsk— J order. 

perezof— \ on the Obi River. N. of To- 
Obdorskoi — ) , bolsk in order. 
Soorgoot— on the Obi, N. E. of Tobolsk. 
Tomsk— next E. of Tobolsk. 
Narym— on the Obi. N. W. of Tomsk. 



Nerchinsk— nearly E. of Irkootafc/ 
Kirensk" \ on Lena Ri?er, N. E. of Irkootik 
Vitimsk— J in order. / 

Giaansk— on Lena River, (25 N.) 
TtOcootsk— on Lena Riveiv (2A & E.) 
Oiensk— on Olenek Rnwr, (IQ S. W.) 
Lower Kamtcbatka— 46 W. 
Upper Kamtcbatka — 45 £. 



Kolhy van— \ on the Obi, nearly a W. of Oofa*— on Volga River, C35 M.) 



Barnaul— S Tomsk in order. 
ToorookhanSk— ontheYeniesei, (21 E.) 
Yeniseisk— on the Yenisei. (39 N. W.) 
Tcboolkovsr—next N. E. of Yeniseisk. 
Krasnoyarsk— next S. of Yeniseisk. 
Irkootsk— on the Angara, near Lake Baikal 
Kiakhta— next & of Irkootsk. 

•OrOnlk 
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Orenboorg— next S. of Oofa. 

Astrakhan — on the Volga, near its mouth. 



Kisliar— ) on the coast of the Caspian Sem 
Derbend— ) ,S. of Astrakhan in order. 
Teflis— next S. W. of Kisliar. 
Erivan— next a of Teflis. 



CHINESE EMPIRE. 
Square miles, 5,275,000.— Popdatioii, 325,000,000.<— Pop. to aq. nu 42f. 

1. The Chinese Em{>ire is the most populous, and next to the Russian, the 
jfiost extensive on the globe. 

2. It embraces China, Thibet, Chinese Tartary, and Corea, 

Quettidns,-^!. What ia said of the CbiDese Empire f %> What does it embiaoe f 



CHINA. 



1. China is about three-fourths as large as the United States, and consist» 
chiefly of a vast plain, well watered, fertile, and highly cultivated. 

2. It is noted for the great antiquity of its government, its dense populatk)a 
the haughty reserve manifested in its intercourse with other nations, and the 
sinjrularity of its manners and customs. 

3. Rice is the chief article of food ; but the most noted production is tea, 
of which more than sixty million pounds are annually exported to Europe and 
America. 

4. The inland trade of China, carried on by paeans of the numerous rivers and 
canals, is very extensive. Commerce with other nations is subject to many re- 
strictions. 

5. The Chinese are an industrious and ingenious people, and in the manufiic- 
ture of fine porcelain, rich silks, and many other articles, they excel Europeans, 
but tUeir pagan worship and treatment of females lower thejn in the estimation 
of Christian nations. 

6. The prevailing religion is that of Fo, or Boodhism, a species of idolatry. 

7. The art of pnnting from wood civts has been practised in China fdr ages 
The Chinese have many books on various subjects, but have made but little pro 
gress in literature and science. 

8. The Emperor rules in a patriarchal spirit, and, in his proclamations, blames 
himself for the evils which afflict his people. 

9. The officers of ^vernmentt called mandarins, rank according to their 
learning, which alone » re^farded as a qualification for office. 

10. The Imperial Canal is about 700 miles long, and 30,000 men are said to 
have been employed 40 years in its construction. 

11. The Great Wall, forming the northern boundary of China, is the most ex- 
tensive work of art on the globe. It is 1500 miles long, 30 feet high, and so 
broad at the top that six horsemen can ride abreast . It vras built 2000 years ago 
to protect China from the incursions of the Tartars. 

PmaVt the capital of China and the Chinese Empire, is one of the largest 
cities m the world. It is situated, near the north bank of Pei.Ifo River. 

Nankin, situated near the right bank of the Yansf-tse-kiang, about 120 mOes 
from its mouth, is the first city in manufactures, knd is noted for its porcelain 
tower, nine stories high. 

Canton, situated on the Hoang Kiang, 32 miles from its mouth, was till re- 
cently the only port to which Europeans were admitted, and is still the chief port 
for foreign, trade. 

QuiMticns. — 1. What is the comparative size of China, and o! what does it oonaist Y 2, For 
what ia it noted Y 3. The chief article of food Y *rhe most noted production Y 4. What ia 
said of inland trade Y 5. The Chinese Y 6. What is the prevailing religion Y 7. What is said 
of printing Y & The Emperor Y a The officers of government Y 10. The Imperial Canal Y 
%l The Great Wall Y State of socie^ Y Government Y Religion Y What ii said of Pekia Y 
Kankinf Canton f ' 
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CITIES AND TOWW8, 



Pkkuh — the capital, near Pei Ho Hiver. 

yS^o^ I "^"^ * ^- "^ ^•*'» " T*'- 
Kaifongr*4iext S. W. of Yotcbeoa 
Singan — W. of Kaifong. 
Yengan — N. W. of Kaifong 
Vootchang— next & of Kaifong. 
Nankin — next S. £. of Kaifong. 
Sootcbeoo^next S. iC: of Nankini 
Shanghai— E. of Sootcheoo. 
IS log Po~S. £. of Soofcboo. 



Hangtcheoo— S. of Sootcheoa 

Kingteching*^ I next S. V* ot Hangtcheoo 

Nanichang — S in order. 

Canton — ^oear the mouth of lloang Kitog R. 

Macaot-S. of Canton. 

Amoy— ) on the coast N. E. of Canton ia 

Footchcoo- > ordet. 

SSpi^.V of Canton in onler. 



THIBET. 



1. Thibet is boooded by raQges of tbe highest mountains on the globe, and 10 
^e source of some of the largest rivers on the Eastern Continent 

2. The climate is cold and the soil is generally sterile ; but some of \he val- 
leys are warm and fertile, producing many of the fruits found in southern Europe. 

3. The Thibetans are chiefly a pastoral people, and possess large herds of 
cattle ; but in some populous districts they are rar advanced in the arts. 

4. The most noted animal is the Thibet goat, from the hair of which are made 
the line Thibet and Cashmere shawls. 

5. Thibet is remarkable as the central seat of Boodhism, called Fo in China, 
and Shamanism in Tartary. The Grand Lama is the head of this system of 
religion, and is considered as the Creator himself^ dwelling in a human form. 
When the Grand Lama dies, the priests pretend that his soul passes into the body 
of an infant, whom they discover by certain signs, and immediately exalt to the 
throne. 

LA.SSA, the capital, is the residence of the Grand Lama, and the resort of pil- 
grims from all ports of Asia. 

Jigagungar^ nearly S. R of Lassa, is the most populous city. 
Ladajc, in Little Thibet, on the Indus River. 

Quettion».—h What is said of Thibet t 2. The cHmate and soil f a The Thibetana t 4. 
What is (he most noted anima) f 5. For what ia Thibet remarkable ? State of society ? Go- 
vernment f What ia said of tbe capital f The most populous city f Where is Ladak t 



CHINESE TARTARY. 

1. Chiftese Tartary is an extensive country, consisting chiefly of an elevated 
plain, bounded by ranges of lofty mountains. 

2. It includes the countries of Mantchooria, Mongolia, Soongaria, and Little 
Bucharia. Mantchooriaf embraces the eastern part, Mongolia'f the central part, 
Soongaria* the northwestern part, and Little Buchariaf the southwestern part 

3. The whole country appears to be better adapted to grazing than agriculture, 
and Ib inhabited principally by ti-ibes of Tartars, who live iii tents and wander 
from place to place with their flocks and herds. They raise large numbers of 

, horses, which are the wealth and strength of Tartary. 

4. Tartary is subject to China, and the prevailing religion is Shamanistu, or 
Boodhism. / 

Quettions^-^h What is said of Chinese Tartary I % What does it include ? a To what 
is the country best adapted, and by whom inhabited f 4. To what country is it sulject, and 
What is the prevailing religion f 

* Or Yotchow f These dlrisioas are indicated on the map by a dwft^ shade of .color. . 

tmah-coh'-o* ^ ^ ' ' 
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0ITIE8 AXO TOWN9. ^ 

' Tondon--oii th6 Araoor» (59 N. E.) &^P^ — ^^^^ ^- ^' ^^ Mftimatchin. 
^ SaghaUen— on.tbe Araoor, W.,of l^mdtm. Tunan— on Yarkund River, (54 f 
Ooanlin*— 1 -i— - wr^rm.^^^ 

Ningoota — >nezt S. W. of Tondon in order. ( 

Shin-yangt- ) 

Maimatchin— in the N. part* (56 N.) 



Aksoo — next W. of Tutfan. 
Gooldsba — next N. G. of Aksoo. 
Caahgar— nearly W. of Akaoa 
Yarkund— nearly & W. oi Akm 



Akaoo. 



'COREA. 



1. Corea is a large petiiiisulii, situated between Chma and Japan. . 

Z, The country Ms a sovereign of its own, out is tributary to the Emperor of 
^China. The people have no intercourse with any nation except the Chinese and 
Japanese, ana consequentljr very little is known of the country. 

kiNGKiTAO, t&e ci4)ital, is situated near the centre of the country. 

Que«ft'on«d— 1. What is said of Corea t 2. Its sovereign ? The people f Capital t 



JAPAN. 

Square miles, 250.000.— Population, 14.000,000.— Pop. to sq. in., 56. 

1. Japan is a small but very populous empirer comprising I^ipkiii, YeBBo, Keoo- 
seoo, Sitkokf, and several smaller islands. 

2. The soil is bifhly cultivated, and produces wheat, rice, sugar, tobacco» and 
cotton. The tea pTant grows wild and luxuriantly. 

8. Some of the islands contain rich mines of gold, silver, and copper. 

4. The Japanese are jealous of foreigners, and permit none but the Chinese, 
Coreans, and Dutch, to have intercourse wiUi them. ^ 

5. They are the most civilized people in Eastern Asia, and educate their cbil*- 
dren of both sexes with great strictness. 

6. They excel in the manufacture of silk, cotton goods, porcelain, and Japan 
ware ; and also in the working of metals. 

7. Boodhism, mtroduced from China, prevails to some extent; but a native 
(brm of idolatry, ^called Sinto, is the religion of the mass of the people. 

8. The government is absolute, and consists of two branches, the military and 
the ecclesiastical ; the Kubo, or general of the army, really governs the country, 
while the Dairi takes care oi religion and education. 

YBpiM>, the capita], on the aoutheast coast of Niphon, at the head of Ycddo 
Bay, is one of the most populous cities ih the world. 
Meuco is the residence of Dairi and the chief seat of literature. 

Questionsj^l. What is said of Japan ? 2. The soil ? 3. Minerals t 4. What is the cha- 
racter of the Japanese t 5. How do they compare in civilization with the people of Eastern 
Asia ? 6. In what do they excel ? 7. What is sakl of religion ? & The government t State 
ofsoeietyt Yeddo? Meacot 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 



Tkddo — the capital, on Teddo Bay. 
Meacot -next westward of Yedda 
Oaaca$-fiext S. W. of Meaca 



Nangasakill-on the Keoowseoo Island. 
Matsmayimn the & W. part of Yeaso Island. 



CHIN INDIA. 
Square miles, 900,000.— Population, 60,000,000,— Pop. to sq. m., 22. 

1.. Cnm India« or Farther India, situated between China and Hindpstan, com- 
prises the empire of Anam, the kingdom of Siam, the peninsula of Malacca, and 
the empire of Birma. 

2. It is a fertile, well-watered region, producing wheat, rice, tob4ccoi cotton, 

• Written also Ouanlin and Wanlin. f^r Ohin.yang. t me-ah'-ko. ( b-sah' -Kb. 

I aaiiy-gab-sah' -ke. ^ nata'-iar. 
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\ 
iugar, indigo, spices^ gam0, and tropical ihiitfi. It is noted for the richness of 
its minerals. 

3. Chin India abounds in ^ild animals. The most noted are the elephant, 
tiger, leopard, rhinoceros, and ora^g-outang. Elephants pf great size and strength 

) abound, and are used as beasts of burden. 

4. The governments of Chin India are absolute, despotici monarchies. - 

5. The Malays, who occupy the peninsula of Malacca, are Mohammedans, 
but the people are generally worshippers of fioodh, or Guadama, and build richly 
painted and gilded temples, which are almost the only splendid edifices. 

Quegtions. — 1. What does Chin India comprise f % What does it produoe f For what it 
it noted ? a In what does it abound f 4. What are the gOTeraofienfi ? & What is the r^ 
ligioof 

ANAM. 

1. The empire of Anam is of recent origm, and embraces Tonkin, Cochin 
China, Cambodia, and a part of Laos. 

2. The people appear to be industrious and skilfiil in many of llie arts, and 
then: commerce is valuable; but the ordinary customs of pagan nations prevail 
among them. 

HvB, the cafMtal, is a w^ fortified city, on a small river about ten miles fix>m 
the sea. 

Que8tion8.—l. What is said of the etnpiriB of Anam I 2. The people! What is the stats 
of society? Govemniem? Religion! The capital! 

CITIES AKP TOWNS. 

Hub— the capital ICambodia— SL W. of Hoe. 

Saigon— a of Hosb tKesho-ia the N. part, nearly K. of Hoe. 



SIAM. 



1. Siam is A populoe», fertile, and highly cultivated kmgdom» and is extremely 
rich in natural preduction& 

2. The fruits of this country are noted for their richness and exquisite flavor. 
Rice is very abundant, and is exported in large quantities. 

8. The inhabitants are remarkable fixr their courtesy, but are exceedingly ava- 
ricious and fraudulent in their dealings. 

Bangkok, the capital, is situated on the Meinam River, about 30 miles firom its 
mouth, and may be regarded almost as a cit]^ floating on the water. Many of 
the houses are built on bamboo rafts, moored in the nyeTf and can be easily re- 
moved from place to place. Thej are inhabited chiefly by Chinese, who consti- 
tute a large portion of the population. 

Questions,—!. What is said of Siam! 2. The productions 3. The inhabitants! Stats 
of society! Government! Religion! What is the capital aod how is it situated ! 



MALACCA. 



1. The peninsula of Malacca Ibrms the southern extremity of Chin India, and 
is chiefly inhabited by various tribes of the Malay race. 

2. The Malays are noted for the ferocity of their character. Their chief oc- 
cupation is piracy and robbery. 

3. The soil is not generally fertile, bat the mineral productions are of great 
value. Gold ii^ found in all the rivers, and is also obtained &om mines. Tin is 
also found in abundance. 

4. The orang-outang is found in Malacca, and also elephants and tigers. 
Malacca, the capital of a colony of the same name, belonging to Great Britaini 

MS situated on the southwest coasU 
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(Singapore^ on ui island of the sam^ name, at the 8ou^ei;n extremity of the 
peninsula of Malacca, is an important commercial settlement belonging to Great 
ilritain, 

lYinganoi on the east coast north of Malacca. 

Patinit on the coast in the north part 

>Qu€$tientf^l, What is said of Malacca f 2. The Malays t 3# The soil and mineral pro- 
ductions? 4. Animals f State of society ? Goyeromentt Religidnf What is said of the 
eapitsH Singapore! 



BIRMA. 



1. Birma includes several kingdoms, and is one of the most powerful div^ions 
of Southern Asia. 

, 2. It is traversed by numerous streams, which g[ive it ^reat fertility. The soil 
produces almost every kind of grain and rich tropical fruits. 

Sb The Birmans are a brave, warlike people^ Q,nd are noted for activity and en- 
terprise. . • 

4. Birma is remarkable for white elephants, which are sometimes worshipped. 

5. The southern part of Birma is in poeseesion c^ Great Britain. 
Mojxemmoa, the capital, is on the Irrawaddy River. 

Rangoon^ on the Delta oi the Irrawaddy, is the chief seaport of Birma. 

Que«fton«.-— 1. What is said of Birma f 2. By what is it traversed f What does it pn>- 
duce ? a What is the character of die Birmans ? 4, For what is Bixma remarkable f 5 la 
whose posaession is the southern part? State of society ? Goremment? Religion? What 
is the capital ? The chief sMport? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

MoNCHOBOo— the capital, on the Irrawaddy. Amherst—iiext 8. E. of Rangoon. 
Umerapooni--S. E. of Monchoboo. Yeh-^ ^^^ j^^^ j^ ^^^ 

Prome^ >n6St S. of Monchoboo in order. 
Rangooo^ ) i 



HINDOSTAN. 

Square miles* M50,000.— Population, 135,000XX)0.-^Pop. to S(^ m., 117|. 

1. Hindostan has been noted in all ages fat its civilizationy angular cnstona, 
and rich products. 

2. It is the richest and most fertile, country in Asia, and, next to China, the , 
most nopnlous. 

3. It has almost every variety of surfiice, soil, and productions. 

4. Rice is tibe great article of fi)od, but other grams are cultivated ; cotton, 
silk, sugar, opium, indigo^ and tobacco, are extensively produced i also pepp^« 
cinnamon, cdSee^ and various kinds of fr^^if. 

5. Hindostan has bng been celebrated &r its manu&cture of silks and rich 
cotton gond& 

6. It produces the finest diamonds In the world, which are noted for their 
hardness and brUliimcy. T^e most important minerals are gdd, iron, tm, and 
zinc. 

7. The Hindoos vary in complexion ;'some of them are black as the negroes 
of Africa ; but in their features they resemble Europeans. They are indolent, 
dishonest, and superstitious. 

8. They are divided into four castes, or classes ; 1. The Bramins, or priests ; 2. 
Soldiet^ ; 3. Merchants and farmers ; 4. Sddras, or laborers. 

9. These eastes are not permitted to intermarry, or even to eat or drink with 
i^ach other. If any bne violates the rules of caste, he is driven from societ^y and 
regarded as an outcast 
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10. The Hindoo* warship Bnhtwi and tmmerous otket idok^ and are noted for 
their attachment to their flocial and religious institutiona 

11. Several hundred missionaries, from Great Britain and America, are laboring 
to introduce Christianity into ladia, and have printed the Bible in many of the 
Indian languages^ , 

12. Hindostan is almost wholly under the control of the British East India 
Company, and is held in subjection by an army, consisting chiefly of native troops, 
trained and commanded by British o^fficera 

13. Elephants are here tramed in great numbers, and rendered almost as use* 
ful as horses ; tigers, hyenas, and huge serpents, abound in the forests. 

14 Ceylon, a beautiful and fertile island, is noted for its cinnamon groves, and 
a valuable pearl fishery. 

CALctTTA^ the capital, largest city, and residence of a majoritv of the Euro- 
peans in India, is situated on the Hoogly, an arm of the Ganges, about 100 miles 
from the 9ea. 

Bombay^ on Bombay Island, is the western capital of British Ibdi^ and is 
noted for its commerce and ship-building. > 

Cashmere^ situated in a beautiful valley of the Himalaya Mbcmtains, is noted 
for the manu&cture of rich &hawl£^ made of the hair of the Thibet goat 

Quettiont.'^l For what hat Hindostan been noted in all ages t % Jiow does it compaiv 
with other countries of Asia ? 3. What is said of its surfiice. poii and produ^iona f 4. What 
is the chief artide^of food t What are the other ptroductions ! 5. For what has Hiodosiaii 
Umg been celebrated ? 6. What is said of its diamonds 7 Minerals 7 7. What is the com- 
vlexion and character of the Hindoos! & How are they divided f 9. What are the ndei 
•f caste? 10. What is said of Hindoo worship? U. Missionaries? 12. Under whose coin. 
«rol is the greater part of Hindostan ? 13. What is said of aaknals f 14. Ceylon f What h 
.he state of society? Goverament? Religion? What is the capital and how situated t 
What is said of Bombay ? Cashmere ?. , 

CITI]p:S AND TOWNS. 



r- * » r,rr«^ . I the capital on the Hoogly, an 

letampore— N. of Calcutta. 
Dacca— N. E. of Calcutta. 
Arracan— S. JB. of Dacca. 

nf^rZL. ' Co** *^® Ganges, next abov^ 
AThXl-.S Dacca i-o"** 
Locknow— N'. of Allahabad. 
Oude— nearly £. of Lucknow. 

?u1Lemrut^ ?n'ext aw. of Calcutta in 
»Masulipatam— S ®'^^®'* 
Madras— ^on the coast southward of 

Pondicheny— . $ Masultpatam in older. 
Tranquebar— S. of Pondicheny. 
Tanjore— S. W of Pondicherrv. 
Bangalore*-N. W. of Pondicherry. 



Bombay-^n Bombay Island, (90 N. W.) 
Poonah— next S. E. of Bombay. 

SS^Tliow.— ? on the coast southward of 

Cambay— on the Gulf of Cambay, (79 S. W.) 
Surat— next S. of Cambay. 
Ahmedabad— aext N. of Cambay. 
Baroda— next C. of Cambay. 
Oojein— next N. E. of Baroda. 
Nagpore— next S. E. of Oojein. 
Tatta— I on Indus Riyer, from its mqutfc 
Hyderabad— > in order. (79 E.^ 
Gwalior— £. of Hyderabad. 

Delhi — >neTt N. of Gwalior in order> 

Pan\pat^ S 

Lahore— on Havee River, (67 S.) 



Seringapatam'-W. of Pondicheny. Umritsecr— next N. E. of Lahore. 

Mysore-^ ' ^next N. ( " " * . - - . — -. — 

Hyderabad— ) order. 



Mysore;-^ - ^next N. of Beringapatim in'Cashmere— N. of Umritseer 



BBLOOCfflSTAN. 

Square miles, n5,0O0.^PopuIation, dUSOO^OOO.- Pop^ to sq. m.r 14 

i. Beloochistan is peopled by a pumberof small independent tribes, who often 
plunder and make war with each other. 

2. Many of the inhabitants lead a pastoral life, but some of them are engaged 
\a agriculture. 

3. The Beloochees are generally hospitable and &ithful to thehr promises^ bat 
avaricious, rapacious, and revengeful. 

Eelat, the capitat is situated on an elevated plain, and is the r^dence of the 
principal Khan, or chief, whose supremacy is recognized by the wious tribes. 



QtMfeMiif.— 1. Wbat is said of Bdoochiptanf 2, Hfl^ir are many of the inhabitants ei»> 
pl^yedt 3. What is the character of the. BeloocBeefii? State| of society t Govemment? 
..B^i|;ioa? What is fh^ capital, and how situated t . , 

CITIES AJfD TOWNS, 

anTSitat eJS;L|i-riyaW.ofIM,.in.ria. 

AFGHANISTAN. 
;SqiHure nuleie!. ^5,000,— Population. 6»5Q0,000.— Pop. lo sq. m^20. 

1. A^hanistan was once p^t of the Persian empire. It consists chiefly of 
'mountains and elevated plains. 

2, The Afghans are a brave, energetic, and warlike people, noted for their ho9- 
ijutality, but rapacious and revengeful. 

' 3. There are some populous cities, but % lar^e part of tlife inhabitants are wan- 
dering tribes and pay litUe attention to agriculture, nulnufacttires, or commerce. 

Cabool, the capital, is situated on the Caoool Itiver, a branch of the Indus, in 
the midst of a large, well-watered plain, and is surrounded with beautiful gardens. 
It is a walled city and strongly fortified. , Tj^ 

Herat, a large, fortified city, situated in the midst of a populous and highly 
cultivated valley, is the capital of the small kingdom of Herat, which is tributary 
to the King of Persia. It has an extensive commerce and flourishing manu&c- 
turea. ^ 

. Q^eUions^X, Wh^t is said of Afghanistan I % What is the character of the Afghans'? 
B» (pities and inbabitantsl State of society ? Govenunentf Religion? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

■C-oo- Y^^JL'^^^ '"'"• *teaSr^ jn«.S,W.of Cboolinorfer. 
itadiawer— E. of CabooL t . rT^„,_: ? capital of the kingdom pf Herat, in 

. » F®'^" 5 theN.W.part. 



INDEPi»roBNT TARTARY. 

Sq^ijare mile* 700^000.— Population, 7,060,000.— Pop. to sq. m 

1. Independent Tartuy kr divided iato a fltimber of independent states or 
khanats, which vary greatly in extent apd ppptilatjon, and are governed by chiefs 
or khans. * " . 

2. The principal khanattf are Khiva, J^hokand, and Bokhara. ' (See page 86.) 
The^r are fertile district^ inhaibited by an induitrious people, who are chiefly en- 
gaged in agriculture and trade, i 

3. Independenjt Tartar^ consists chiefly of steppes and deseil8 6f moving si^id. ^ 

4. The Tartars are moiatly a pastoral people, living in tents, and wandering 
from place to place with their flocks and herds. Their favorite amusement is 
exercising wiUi the bow and lance mi thair fleet horses. 

Khiva, the capital of a khanat or the saitae name, is situated in the midst of a 
fertile country near the river Oxos, called by the natives Amoo. 
. Khokand, the ca[»tal of a khanat of the. same name, is situated on the ^on 
River, and is said to coiitain 500 mosques and 100 schools, and to lie Sr distin- 
guished seat of Persian literature. ./ . 

BojKHARA, the capital of a khanat of the same name, on a branch of the Oxus, 
i^ situated on a rich plain, and surrounded by gardens and trees. It is the moA 
commercial town of Central Asia, and, by means of caravans, carries on an ac- 
tive trade with Russia, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, India, and €hina. It is a 
' celebrated seat of Mohammedan learning, and it is computed that about 10,000 
ftersons attend the diflferent school? &nd ooUeges of this cit^ at one time, 

QuetlumB, — 1. How is Independent Tartary divided? 2. What are the jHrii^iipal khanatt; ? 
1 Of il^at does Indepeadtnf'TaiitfMty^obsiatt ^4. Wba|/|s said of the Tartars? Sta^ of 
fi.Xkamm»i^ Rdi|^iml^f^WiMtisaM6«(Kl^LKhoH94d^ Bokhara ; ^ .. 



ITS KKt to TUur&ti'i otnuHa lups. 



Balkh— S. £. of Bokhara. 
Samarcand-— nearly E. of Bokhara. 
r»... I capital of tbekhanat of Khiva» in 
**"^^-j theS.W.parf 



cIties avd towns. 

Gooriev*— N. W. of Khiva. 

Taahkend— N. of Khokand. 
Toonkat— N. W. of Khokand. 



PERSIA. 

Squai9 mUeB, 475,000'— Population 10,500,000.— Pop. to sq. m., 22. 

1. Persia was anciently the seat of one of the most powerful and splendid em- 
pires in Asia, but much d its ancient splendor has departed, and it Bcarcely n»- 
tains a shadow of its iwmer greatness. 

2. It is mostly an elevated plain ; but the northern and western parts are 
mountainous and rugged. 

3. It is watered by few streams, iind many tracts are entirely dedert There 
are rich valleys among the mountains, and some of the plains are very fertile. 

4. The mountams and deserts are peopled by hordes of robbers, who plunder 
the fertile and cultivated tracts, «nd aiscourage agriculture. " *■ 

5.' The chief productions are wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, rhubarb, wine, Ihiits, 
and drugs. 

6. The Persians manu&cture beautiftil carpets, silks, shawls, cottons, and 
porcelain. 

7. The Persians are the most gay, polidhed, and learned people of the East 
They are lively and fi>nd of show, and are noted for flattery and love cf display 
in dresa 

Tehran, the capital, is situated in the midst of a well cultivated plain, and is 
surrounded by a high and strong wall of earth, flanked with numerous tower& 

I^ahan, ibrmeriy the capital of Persia, and most splendid city of Wesfeem 
Asia, is still a great city in population, and has an extensive trade and important 
manufactures. 

QueMHont,-^!. What is said of PeraSaf 2. Its surfiuief a What ia said of its streama 
•and valleys f 4. By whom aie the mountaioa and deserta peopled? 5. The chief produc- 
tions ? 6. What do the Persians manu&eture f 7. What is their character ? State of so 
eietyt Cofemmentf Religioftt What is said of Tehran ? hp^kUnt 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

TiHEAN— the capital. ffspahan— S. of Tehran. 

Balfroosh—N. B. of Tehran. Yeasd— S. E. df lYfaran. 

Me8hed--^E. of Tehran. Ja- ' Kerman-^nearly & of Yezd. 

Reshd— on the Caspian Sea, N. W. of Tehran. 
CasbJR— nearly W. of Tehran. 
Tabreez— N. W. of Tehran. 
Obroomeea— S. W. of Tabree& 



rlv&of y€ 
ftoSStehi- jw.ofKermwiinoider 
Ruins of PerBepolis-^5 & 



ARABIA 

Square miles, 1«000/)00.— Population, l(MXXM)00.-p-P<^ to si|. Uk* 10. 

]' 1. Afahiais noted as the birthplace of Mohammed, and for the unchanging 
character of its people. 

2. It c(Hisists of vast sandy deserts, interspersed with fertile spots, which, when 
cultivated, yield various kind of fruit and other products in great perfection. 

SL Arabia, from the earliest ages, has been divided into numerous independent 
tribes and states. Each tribe is under the ^vernm^nt of its own sheik, who ex- 
ercises patriarchal authorHy. The most important states are Hedjaz, Yemen, 
Oman, and Nedjed. See page 86, 

4. The Bedouins, or wandering Ambs, live in tents, and keep large herds ef 
horses and camels. 

6. They are remarkable ibr their^ hofepili^ty and courtesy to those who tfust 
tnd visit diem ; but the stranger, ii^ ir tnatedHmth lavish kiiidii6n.ki thi taut* 

•.Or jQoarieT. 



rfkh^ttftr¥m mummunn. 



ith 



*iMToybeAhfid:m\xfd^Teimi^otstT^^ They often 

attatsk and rob earavaiifl Uiat pass through their couatrf. 

6. The Arabs are of It brown complexion, thin and spare m peisen, but vigoi* 
i#U9, active, and extremely temperate. 

7. The Arabian horses are the finest in the world, and are ceiefarafted far their 
-swiftness and beauty. Th^ Arabs take as »uch car^ of them as of their children. 

8. The camel is the most useful animals and wonderfully fitted for travellin^f 
in the parcbed d^rt It has fbet formed to resist the heat of the sand* atid can 
live several days without dirinking. 

9. Arabia has long* been celebrated fbr the abundance of ili odoriferous plants, 
and is famous for its excellent cofiTee. It ]»odaces wheat, maize, barley, dates, 
senna-leaves, gum-arabic, indigo, and pearls ; but the myrrh, frankincense, and 
Spices, called Arabian, are chiefly Imported f^om the adjacent coast of Africa. 

' Mecca,* the capi^l of the province of Hedjaz, is noted as the birthplace of 
Mohammedj and the centre of the Modern religion* It is mnnoaily visitol by 
pi^ms from all parts of the Mohammedan wond. 

- »ANAA,t the capital of Yemen, ia a handsome city, and is otoated in the midst 
of a fertile district. 

MvsoAT, the capital of Oman, on the Vetera ccost, is the residence of a 
powerful and intelligent prince, or Iman, who has a strong naval force, and pos- 
sesses several large islands on the coast of AfHca ^ad m the PersiairGul£ It 
carries on an extensive commerce by sea, and with the interior by caiavans. 

DERRETEn, near tbe centre of Arabia, is the capital of Ned^ed, and of tJae 
Wahabees, a sect of Mohammedans, , j. 

Q«e«fioiii---l. For what is Arabia nolMlf 2. OfwhatdoSsiteOPiistt a How is Arabia 
divided f 4. How do th&Bedottina irvs I 5. For what are they lenuurkable ?, 6. What are 
some of the penonid chanustertstics of the Araba I 7< What is said of. the Arabian horses ? 
a What is ihe most inefbl animal ? 9. For what has Arabia tong been cdebrated ? What 
are its productions? State of society ? Government! Religion? What is said of Mecca? 
Sanaa? Muscat? Derreyeh? 

CXTI£S AND TOWNS. 



MicccA^tbe capital of fledljasr (76 & W.) 
' J^dda—S. W. of Mecca. 
Yembo— on the Red Sea, N. W. of Mecea. 
Medina — next N. of. Mecca. 
Akaba$-} on the Red SeSr N. W. of Medina 
Suez — S in order. 
Sanaa— the capital of Temen, (87 M.) 
LoheialhN. W. of ~ 



Keahin— E. of Sanaa. . 

Mu^CAt^— the capital of Oman* (77 S. E.) 

Hainin^ i on the coast & W. of Musoat in 

Hasek — J orden 

Derrktkh— the capital of Nedjed, (76 M.) 

Menaina — on Bahrein IfSand, £. (d Derreyeh* 



5^^JJ^ > next S. W. of ^fenaina m Older. 

MQcha^nearhf a Yf. of l^aaaa. El Katif— I „.,, la w ^f M«n.;«. i« ^*a^ 

Aden-S & f of Sanaa. Gran- \ °"^. ^' ^' of Menama m otder. 



Makull»— nearly S. £. of Sanaa. 



Ruins of Petra, 63^ 



TUftKEY IN ASIA. 
SqtMire miles, 4SO.O0O.— Population, 12,CX)0.000^— Pop to sq. m.» 2. ^ - 

1. Turkey in Asia comprises some of the finest and most interesting portions 
of the Eastern Continent ' »»» . 

2. It had been the seat of more &mou8 cities and tienoWned empires than Any 
other country on the globe. 

d. Babylon4 Ninevah, Bagdad, and Jerusalem— each, at some period, has been 
tlie most splendid city in the world. Here stood Baalbect and Palmyra,! once 
splendid cities, now in ruins; here also were the cities of Tyre and Sidon, noted 
for their commerce, and Damascus and Antioch, renownbd for their wealth and 
population. 

4. The ruins of its fbrmer splendor and greatness are scattered over its sur* 
fiice, and, except these, but few traces of its former civilization remain. 

• Mecca, 7« S. W. t Sanaa. 87 M. 

t The ruins of Babylon, on the Eophratet, (64 S.,) and Baalbeq and Palmyra in Syria, (N. of 
OamaBcaa in order,) are indicated by a aamber of amall dota. 
I ab'-kakbak. I lo.hay'.ya. 



•ISD 



KJBT .T» VUVSm 



'• dof^ma 



flAW. 



. & Taii^ey is intemtinff to >iu. dH^fly i»4er it» andeiit nances;; Am Miaor> 
embraces the Dorthern and western part, Armenia'" the northeastern part, Koor> 
•distan* the eastern part, Mesopotamia''' the eouUieastern part, lyii^ mositly be- 
tween the Euphrates and Tigris, and Syria"** tjtie souttiem part. Palestine is in 
the soathem part of Sy^ia. 

6. The inhabitants consist of Turks, Armenians, Turkomans, Koords, Arabs, 
Greeks, and Jew& About onp*half of the population axe Turk% who chiefly. in- 
habit th<^ eities, add resemble those of Eujope, bat are less inteUigent and eoteiv 
prising. The Armenians carry on the trade and . many of the manufactures. 
.The Torfeamans are a wandering, pastoral race, and the Coords, Who inhabit the 
moontainoas districts on the bordeni of Turkey and Persia, are bold and daring 
:robber& ' 

7. The sur&ce of Turkey is varied, the climate delightful, the soil fertile, and 
the productions valuable. Turkey is celebrated Gx its rich carpets. These, with 
seme other manu&ctures and the valuable productions of the :earth, give it ccs^ 
siderable commerce. See Turkey in Europe, 

CoBSVASTiHOFU^ the capital of the Turkish J^mpireiis. situated on the Bosporus 
See page 86. 

Smij^rnOf an ancient and ccilebrated city, and the d^ief emporium of Asiatic 
Turkey, is situiited <m the west coatt of Aw Minor, at the extremity of a gulf 
ef its own nam^ which forins a convenient and capacious harbor. 

Damascus, sitnated. in a fertile plain, in the eastern part of Syria, is one of 
the most ancient cities in thei worlc^ h&ving existed in the time of Abraham, and 
has an extensive caravan trade. ^ . . 

QvesthM,^!, What doesiTarkefin Asiaeomiirissf < 2. For what is H noted? 3. What 
is ftld d itt ancient cities t 4. Its rains f & Ito ancient divisi«vis f & The inhabitants 1 . 7. 
Sarftoe; dimate, soil» and praductknis T For what is Tvrkey celebrate^ t State of society f 
Government t Heligfon t What is sakl <^ the capital f Smyrna f Damascus t 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 
CoNSTANTiNOPLK— the capital on the Bosporua Diarbekii^-next S. E. of Tocat 



Skutari^ } next S. E. of Constantinople ib 



Angora-^ i order. 
Bruia— ifext S. of Constmtinople. 
'Smywia^i ^ nearhr & W. of 
Scala Nov^— S orderi 
JCutaiyebt-*- i 
Karahitsaf^ 

A^iB^Juw. }- nez^ S. £. of Brnaa in 
lonieh— ' 



laSu? 



Aleppo— ne:ft & W. of Diarbekir. 



Daviisciis-i^eiu 8. nf Aleppo. , 
Antioch— nearly W. of Al^po. • 
mLauOLiaH- V 
Tripoli— ' : 

B^rootH- Vm^ & of Antioch. . ^ 
Acre — I 
Jerutalem-r-J . 
Trebizond— on the Black Sea Ni of Diarbek^ 

kS^T" |N.E.ofDiafMarinOTder. 



Bayazidr-E. of Eizroom. 

Van— on Lake Van, SL E. of Erwbom. 



.__ jlialh-next W. bf Tamns. 
Adana^-Hoext E. of Taraoa 

Kaiaarieh^ ^ 

Sivaa— >nextN.£.ofAdana in order. Moaul— ) on Tigris River, S. £. of Diaib^ 

Tocat— J 11, Baadad— , -S kir in order. 

Amasia— ) „^j_ ,« «r ^r rpo^: jT ^wig- ' IIina!>*-on Euphrates R, S. of Bagdad. 

^ iieany n. w. oi Tocat m oroer. iB^ggg^^n^ g. E. of Pijlah. 



* TheM diviuons are indicated on the map oy a deeper inaae of color. , 
t QfTarMAi, . , iJioo-ty'rA.; i dee-ar-be-iceer' . || lah-ta-kee*a- 



^ '■•■■■■ :' •' V V^AFBIDA: ■—/■•■•. .^ 

BARBARY STATES. .. 

L TLe Barbary States comprise Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Triik>li, and the re- 
gion called Beled el Jereed, or Land of Dates. 

2. The inhabitants consist of Mooib, Jews, Turks, and Negroes, who live in the 
towns, sad Afftbs aA^Jtobers^ who live amooff the mountains in villages andtents. 

3b The Atlas Mountains €iztend through the county from Morocco to Tripoliu 
Betwe^i the mountains and the coast, the surface is mostly a fertile plain, and 
between them and the desert are .some finely watered valleys. 

4. The dimate i9: hot-in the lowlands, and ten^perate in th^ highlands ; but the 
pla^fue occasionally makes awful jravages. 

£ The fljbiple prodw^tiona are wWt and barley ; b^ g^V^ olives, dates, al- 
monds, and other fruits are raised in great perfection. 

6. Loeustft oecanionaHy ,move over the country in immense swarms, destroying 
every green thing. 

7. The people are ^Ignorant and corrupt, the ^vemment despotic, and the 
wandering tribes often rob the villager. Industry is discouraged, and agriculture 
neglected. .' ■ ^ 

8. These states once had a large share of ibreign commerce, and their piratic 
cal ships plundered those of all other nations; but this practice no longer exists. 

9. Commei;ce is <yirned on by sea with Europe, and an active trade by cara- 
vans, with the interior of Africa, across the Great Desert 

10.' The most noted animals are lions, panthers, and hyenas. 

QueMitfiiA^l. WhatdO lliftBailniy States eomgcis^? % Whatis said of ^ inhabitants? 
3. Tbe surface f 4. The climate f & Prodsetionst 6.Locii8tBl I.Thepsople? a Piracy 7 
9. Commerce f 10. Anisaalaf ' 



MOROCCO. 



1. The empire of Morocco composes the kingdoms of Morocco, Fez, and Ta- 
, filet, ^ing on the western declivity of the Atlas Mountains. 

2. The soil is generally fertile, and th^ products vhluable } but ^e g^ovemment 
is oppressive, and industry is discouiaged. 

S. The only imptoatant manu&cture h^ Moroecd leather, which is of a superior 
quality. 

Morocco, the capital, is situated on a fertile, thickly wooded plain, near the 
base of the Atlas Mountains. It is endoeed by a strong wall 80 feet high, and 
nearly 6 miles in circuit, and surrounded by numerous gardens. 

Qvestiona.—t What is said of t^ empire of Morocco ? % The soil ? 3. Manu&cturea ? 
State of society f Govenmiemt Religion? What iis said of the capital f 

GitZES AND T0WK8. 
Morocco— the capitaL 
Magadore— W. of Morocco. 
Santa Cmz-^ ) nearly & W. of Morooc6 in 
Noon— J order. 

Ilabat— next N. of Morocco 



Mek'inez— next N.-E. of Rabat 
Tangiei^next N. of Mekinez. 
Fez^HMst E. of Rabat 
Tafilet— next S. £. of Rabat 



ALGIERS. 

1. Algiers occupies the site df the ancient Numidia. 

2. Tl^ people were formerly the most enterprisiilg and daring piratee in Bar 
bary, and maintained a naval force, which, for three centuries, was the terror of 
all civilised nations. 

3. It was conquered in 18S0 bj the French, who now hold the country as a 
colony. Much of it is still occupied by wandering tribes. 

ALOICB0, the capital, ict strongly fortified, has a good harbor, and considerable 
trade. 
Bcnat \m^e coast, in the northetst part, k noted ftr the eoml fishery. . 
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4««iCuNi«.— 1. WhatiiBudof Algienf 2. Tliepftopief 3. Bjr wlumi !■ it hflld Y 8lM 
ofiocietyf Government t Religion f What in n^ of the capital f Bona? 

CrriXS AMD TOWNS. 

ALGiKRa— the capital iConstantina— ) next eastward of Algien in 

Oran— J nearly S. W. e*" Algiers iiMBona— ^ $ order. 

Tknwen— y order I 



TUNIS. / 

1. Tunis is the most populous, fertile and best cultivated (rf* the BariMtiy Stated 
aid the inhabitants are the most civilized and industriofM. 

2. Grain, dates, olive-oil, and wool, are exported to some extent, mod consider- 
able trade is carried on with the interior of Africat 

3. The ruins of Carthage, once the mistress ot Uie seas, and the riral of Rome, 
are on a promontory about 10 miles northeast of Tunis; ' ' > 

Tunis, the capital, is the most populous, oommercisVftiid civilizied town in 
Barbaiy. 

Kairwan^ about 80 miles south of Tunis, is noted ier the finest mosque in 
Africa. ' 

Que^ticnK^l, What ia said of Tunis? % Productions t 3. Carttiagef State of yiei^ty? 
Government? Religion? What is said of the capital? kairwaht 



TRIPOLL 

1. Tripoli has a ^vernment and people more friendly to Christiatts, knd more 
desirous of introducing the improvements of civilized lim, tiian any other st&te in 
Barbary. ' , w. . 

2. The son is Inrren in the interior, bat along the ceist lliere are seme fertile 
districts in which agriculture is actively pursued. ..i. 

3. An extensive commerce is carried on by means of oaravans with the inte 
rior countries of Africa. 

4. The Bey rules with despotic sway. He is chosen from amon? the Turkish 
officers fesideat in Tvipoli^ and is confinned in his authority by the Julian ot 
Turkey. , 

Tripou, the oapitait l^as a good harbor and considerable Qommerce. 
MesuratOj on Uie coast nearly E. df Tripoli 

Q*«srH>M.^L Whatissafddf Trtpoii? fi. The soil j 3,CoQun0ra»? 4. The Bey? Slate 
of society? Government? Religion? What is the capital? 



BARCA. [' ' '' 

1. Barca* the ancient Lybia, once celebrated for its producticins, is now inha- 
bited by wandering herdsmen, and is subject to Tri^li. 

Derneh, on the coast, is the largest town. 

Cyrene, next west of Bemeh, is noted for it» rtfins, especially for its tombs. 
Bengazi^ west of Cyrene. 

Que«ton«.— 1. What is said of Barea ? Which is tbalargest townt For what is Cyien# 
Roted? , • 

BELED EL JEREED. 

, 1. Beled el Jereed extends along the northern edge of the Great Desert south 
of the AUas nKMintains, and comprises several petty states, peopled by various 
tribes of Berbers and Arabs. ^ 

2. The soil is dry and arid, but date trees grow luxuriantly, and cover th6 coyn-' 
try to such an extent; tha| i% is called Beled el Jereec^, or the <* land of dates.** 
Dates of the finest quality, are produced in abundance, and constitute the chief 
kiod^ of the iiihnbitants.. Oadames in thq east, Tuggurt in the souths and J^^^ 
waif in the north, are the principal towns. ' 

QtutUoM.-^!. What is s8«l -ef Baled sJl7er^f 2. The t(vl aildd«te:ti«tel Sates? ^ 



BOyPT. 

1. Egypt ii n6ted for its ffrsat antiouity^ and the early civilisation of its inba« 
bitants. Its mighty pyramids, splendia orolisks, and the ruins of its ancient cities^ 
attest its former greatness. 

2. Its pyramids, on the west side of the Nile, near Cairo, are the most stupen- 
dous worKs jof man. No one knows when, or for what object they were, built. 
The largest is 693 feet square.at the base, and 599 feet hi^h. 

3. In the greater part of Egypt it never rains. The Nile annually overflows 
a large extent of country, and. makes the soil rich .and productive. In the dry 
season, the land is watered by canals and heavy dews. 

4 The. chief productions are wheat, Indian corn, rice, sugar-cane, indigo, to- 
bacco, and cotton. 

& About three^fourths of the inhabitants are Arabs. The Turks, though few 
in number, are the ruling pegj^e. The rest are chieily Cppts, descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

6. Egypt is nominally, subject to the Sultan, but is governed by Mohammed 
All, who rules with despotic sway., He has established schools and colleges, and 
is introducing into Eg]rpt the arts, learning, and civilization of European nations. 

Cairo, the capital and largest city in Africa, situated near the right bank of 
the Nile, carries on an .e-ztensive trade by caravans with central Afirica, Nubia, 
Arabia, Syria, and Persia. 

Alexandria, the chief sea-port and naval station of Europe, w^s once the most 
splendid city in the world, and the centre of science and commerce. Among its 
ruins still stand Cleopatra's Needle and Pompey's Pillar, built of fine granite, the 
first 58, and the last 95 feet high. 

QttcAft'ons.-rl. For what is Egypt noted f 2. What is aaB of its pTramids 9 3. The Nile? 
How ia the land watered In the dry season f 4. The chief productions f 5. What is nid oi 
the, inhabitants t 6. To whom is Egypt nominally sulgect. and by whom govemed f State 
ofaocietyf Religion? What is said of Cairo ? Alexandria? 
CITIES AND TOWNS. 



Cairo— :the capital, near the Nile. 



Si4bt- 



Damietta— next N. of Cairo. Girgeh— \^„ .i ^ t^ci^ .u^«^ r>^:,^ j« ^^^ 

Rosetta-next N. W, of Cairo. EtaV- ' f <>» «» Nile above Cairo m order., 

AlexaDdha— next S. W. of Rosetta. Aaswan — J 

Seewah^nearly W. of Cairo. Coaaeii^-on the Red Sea, & E. of Cairo. 

EIDakhel— >next S. £. of Seewah in ^ 

£1 Kbargeh— > order. 



Ruins of Thebes ] '^^J^'^'^ "^^ ^' °^ 



NUBIA. 

1. Nubia abounds with remams.of tncient temples, which are either under 
ground, or cut out of the solid rock Ebeambul is the most magnificent, and 
rivals the most splendid of the Egyptian monuments. 

2. Nubia consists ohiefly of rocky and sandy desertsi The wind oilen raises 
the sands of the deserts in donds and pillars, which move with great swiftness. 

S. The soil is fertile only in the vaUey of the Nile, and produces dhourra^ (a 
coarse kind of grain,) barley, tobacco, cotton, and indiga 

4. The climate is dry ana intensely hot, and the people are baibaroos and fero- 
cious. 

Nbw Dok'«k>la, the capital^ was once an important town, but is now much 
decayed. 

Questiont.^!. With what does Nubia abound ? 2. Of what does it coneiit? 3. What is 
said of the aoil? 4. Climate and people? State of society? Government? Religion? 
What is the capital ? 

CITIES AND TOWNS, 

New Donoola— the capital 
Derr—on the Nile, N. E. of Dongola. 



hmJ&-<»«1,?; °f ^ i>°°8°'* » 



OWDonirnlf*^ ? on the Nile, next above New Ruakem— ) ""*® * 

UWDongola- J DoiigoU. Shendy- ) next & W. of El Makkarif in 

Khartoom — ) order. 

Sehnaar-^next S. of Kbartoom. 
' ** • • ^ " ' ♦ mcr'-ah*waa. ' . " 



r 

ABTSSimA. 

1. Abyssinia, i^e ancieirt £th]D|Ri, is a mggeo gioaiitkiii land, intelrseoted by 
deep andf fertile valleys. 

2. The chief productions are wheat, barley, and tefl^ a very small gfrain whieh 
Affi)rds the bread in general use. Salt is the principal mineral. 

3. The Abyssinians have long* profesiM Christianity, but it has little infln^ice 
over their conduct lliey are cruel, licentioos, and ferocious, and at their feuBU 
eat the raw flesh (^ animals just slain, while the Uood is warm. 

4 The country is div^ed mto numerous states, which are almost always at 
war with each other. Agriculture and the aits are in a rude state. 

5. The Galla, a race of warlike Bava|fes» who^ in theff inoonsiena, iparaneither 
age nor sex, have recently conquered the southern and central produces. 

GoNDAK, the capital, stands on a lofty eminraoM^, and the quantity of trees tiiat 
surround its numerous churches, give it, when seen at a distance, more tiie Ap> 
pearance of a finrest than a city. ^ 

QMesHonA—l. What is said of Abyaeinia f 2. The chief prodactionaf 3. What have the 
AbyaaiDianf^ long professed ? What is their character t 4. How ia the country divided T 5. 
What is said of the Galla f State of society f Government 7 What is said of the capital t 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 
GONDAE— the capital lAdowah-Hfiearly E. of Azoom. 

A^oro-rnezt N. E» of Goodai. [Maspua.— next N. £. of Axoorii* 

Ant^o — ^nezt S. E". of Azoom. | 



Adel, ajan, and berbera. ' 

1. Ad^l, AJan, and Berbera, are inbalated l^ the Somaulies, an active, indus- 
trious race of people, who are described as having a bright plive complexion, with , 
long soft baity and regular, pleasing features. 

2. Adel is but little known. ZeylOf on the coast, is a. place of considerable 
trade, and Hurrur^ in the interior, is said to be the residence of the Sultan of 
the Somaulies. , 

9. Ajan along the coast is generally sandj and barren, and the 6efce character 
of its inhabitants have prevented it from being much frequented by traders. 
4. Berbera, in all ages, has been the coun^ of myrrh, frankincense, luod fira- 

Sunt gUms. Berber Of the chief port, is visited by Arabs and Hindoo traders, 
old and ivory are brought iiere &aai the inland districts, twenty dajrs journey. 
Questiong. — 1. By whom are Adel AjaQ» and Berbera, inhabited f 2, What is said of Adel? 
Zeyla and Hurrur ? 3: Ajan ? 4. Berbera t What is the chief port, and by whom visited T 
£tate of society ? Government? Religion? 



2ANGUEBAR. 

1. Zanguebar consists of eeveral distinct states^ of which but little is known. 

2. The port» are chiefly in possession of native princes, or the savage Galla, a 
warlike tnbe who have ravaged the whole oountiy. 

3. The commerce of this region is carried on chiefly by the Arabs of Muscat 
in vessels ealled dowa. The chief articles of teade are gold, ivory, ostrich fea- 
thers, sugar, cocoa-nut, senna, and aloes. 

Quetti&ns.'^'L Of what does Zangoebar consist? 8. 'Ia whose possession aie the ports? 
& By whom is the commerce §f this region chiefly carried on ? What are the chief articler 
of trade? What is the state of society ? OotemmeBt? Reli^oB? 

CITIES AND VOWKS, 



Quiloa— on the coast in the & part 
Mombeza— nezt N. of Quiloa. 



Melinda— 

Lamoo— 

Juba— 

Brava— 

Magadoza- 



I on and r. 
f E.ofl 



near the coast, next N. 
j jcj. VI Mooibaza in order. 



MOZAMBIQUE. 
Mozambique, eztendmg along the Coast about IdOO miles, and some d]8> 



Uinoe into the&iteyior/ is'cIauBed by 'die ]^ort'ttgmeee^ hA (bkit autkdtity over the 
aounurf ii littld tnore thaa DommBl./ ; . C 

2. T^ chief ports aie Mozambique^ .QuMmixn^ Scfaki^ and /tiAafntoie»^ 
held by the Porti^ii(e»e» who have evectcid smatt ferts to {votect their trade witli 
wue natives for gold# ivoryy.and sihiTee. 

MosAXBiqUE is the capital of the Portuguese setdement, and the residence of 
the Governor Generaj. . 

' Qtieiitons^L What is Mid of Moxamhique ? 2. What are the ^hief potta X Stilte of ao^ 
cie^f GovemnieDtf Religion! Thecapitalf 

cvtim AND TOWNS. 
MozAHBKiCK~^the capital iTetet-oeit N. W. of Sen& 

Quilimane*-oext & w. of Mozambique. Sofalat-nezt & W. of Qinmnane. 
$eaa— next Wf of QuilioMae. UDiwiiibaiia§*ne3US.of So^la.;. . ,. 



MONOMOTAPA. 

1. Monomotapa is said to ha.¥e been iftt i»e tiitid a powerful empbe, which is 
now destroyed. 

2. It is chiefly occupied by the Mahtvis, a plundering» warlike tribe, whose 
chief resides at iSmbao^ the capital The chief towns are Tete iii the north, 
and Manica in the south. 

Qu0ftfionf.-~L What iaaaidof MoaoiBOtttpat 8. By whoai is it oecaiited f Wharare the 
chieftowBfc 



CAZBMBB. 

L Cazembe, in the southern interior of Afiria^ {s said to be a fbrtfle and popu- 
lous country. 

2. It yields iron, copper, and gold, and carries on considerable trade in ivory 
and slaves. Tlie country, capital, and chief of' sovereign, have -the same name. 

Qveifioiif.— 1. What ia said <tf Cazembe ? % What does it yield 7 

CAFPRARIA. 

1. CafHraila is inhabited by the CafQres, a l^ne, vigorous, athlietic race, with a 
complexion varying firom a copper hue to a deep black. 

2. They are divided into several tribes, and their chief employment is war, 
huntibg, and tending their large herds of cattle. Scmie tribes cultivate millet,' 
beans, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, maize, and tobacco. 

8. The daflres acknowledge the existence of a Supreme Being, but have no 
form of worship. ' \ 

Pitrt Natal m the chief town. 

Que«tion«.->-l. By whom is Cafiraria inhabited 7 2. How are they divided* and what is 
their chief employment ? d. What do they acknowledge t What is the chi^f town t 



CAPE COLONY. 

1. Cape Colony occupies the most southern part of Africa. It was settled by 
tie Dutch in 1650, but m 1815 it was ceded to the British, who still retain it« 

2. The lands of t|b colony are chiefly occupied as grazing fiurms by the Duteb, 
who raise larffe herds of cattle. , , 

8. The eoifalong the coast jg fertiles^ but daring a greater part of the year 
mtich of the interior is destitute of vegetation, i Tae chief piroductions are, wheat* 
faaiiey, and wine. 

Caps Town, th^ capital, and largest European settlement in Africa, is the best 
9kce of refiredbment kht ship^ fiietween Europe and the East Indies. 

QmntumM^^l. What does Cape Coioi^ ocoapyl When and by whom was it aetded ? 3» 
By whom are the lands occupied f 3. What ia said of the soil t What is the state of society f 
Govefmnentf Religioat Capital f 

CinSS ASTD TO^NS. 
Caw Town— the capita]. iZweHendam-^ > p««fw«rJ eS r«n* tsqnm 

Cooauntine-next & E. of Cape Town. Graaf Reynet- ?^ (JSer 

;,.,'. iGcabam'siTowii— j 
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B08HVANM HOTTENTOTS, AND 0JMBEBA9. 

1. The BoBhuanas belong to the same race as tiieCafl^es. They are both a 
pastoral and agricultural people^ and live in large towns ftnr better protection 
a^inst hostile neighbors. Kurreechani'm theinterior^ ' lAtcerooba in the north, 
MasJwto'm the west, and Lattakoo in the southwest, are the principal towns. 

2. The Hottentots are a quiet, inoffensive, ignorant, filthy, and degmded race 
of beings. Some of them have been much improved by the labors oi Christian 
missionaries, having been instructed in agriculture and some of the most simple 
arts. Griqtui Town is in the northeast part 

'9. Cimbebas has a desert and dreary coast, but the interior is well adapted to 
pazing. The inhabitants seem to be a mild and inoffensive race^ and possess 
large herds of cattle» 

Quettiont,—!. To what race do the BoBhuanas belong t What » their occupation, and 
where do they live t % What is said of (he Hottentots ? a Cimbebas f The inhabittuitB?, 



LOWER GUINEA. 

1. Lower Guinea is divided into numerous small states. The most important 
arc Benguela, Angola, Congo, and Loangp. 

2. The Portuguese claim possession of the greater part of the coast, and carry 
on the slave trade to some extent from the prmcipal ports. ' ' 

3. Lower Guinea has every variety of sur&ce, andalcmg the coast a hojti un- 
healthy climate. The soil is fertile, and yields the richest tropical produetioHSb 

St. Felipe db BBNouELAtis the capital of the country of Benguela, and is 
chiefly inhabited by free negroes and slaves. 

St. Paul db Loahik) is ue capital and chief settlement of Angnola* 
. St. Salvador, the capital of Congo, has several Catholic churches and many 
Portuguese inhabitants. 

LoANoo is the capital of Loango, and was form^ly one of the principal slaye- 
marts on the coast of Georgia. 

Ca6ene2atsoutheast, and l)fayt£77i5a$north west of Loango, were formerly noted 
slave marts. 

QuMtionJi.— 1. How is Lower Guinea divided f 2. By whom is the greater part claimed t 
3. What is eaid of the surface and climate f The soil 7 What is the state of society in 
Lower Guinea ? Whpt is the government, of the several states 7 Religion \ What is. said of 
St Felipe de Benguela? St. Paul de Loandof St. Salvador f lipangot Cabenda and 
Mayumba f 



UPPER GUINEA. 

1. Upper Guinea is divided into a number of kingdoni& The most powerful 
are Benin, Dahomeytiand Ashantee. 

2. Benin is but little known. The natives carry on an active trade in slaves, 
ivory, salt, and palni-oil. Some parts of the country are fertile, but low, flat, 
swampy, and very unhealthy to Europeans. 

S. Benin is the capital on an festuary of the Niger. The houses are constructed 
of clay, and are neatly thatched with reeds, straw, or leaves. J^6oe,t south of 
Benin, is a great slave market ' 

4. I)ahomey consists of an immense plain, rising graduall^rom the sea to the 
Kong Mountains. 

5. The country is well i/mtered, and the surfeje is covered with luxuriant ve- 
getation. Oranges, limes, pme^pples, yams, and^)ther tropical fruits, grow wild'; 
and maize, millet, potatoes, indigo, cotton, sugar, tobacqo, and spices, are success* 
fiilly cultivated. 

6. Some parts of the country are covered wittf dense forests, the retreat ^ 
lions, leoparas, hvenss, eldphants, and huge serpents. Deer and dc»nestic ani- 
mals are plentiful. ' v'. 

7. The people are warlike and ferocious, and the hmid custom .ofisacrinclng 
human beings at the decease of the king, under, the delusion that they will £)lkw 
and wait upon jfiim in the other world» prevails to a great extent lin both Dahomey 
and .Ashantee, ] •,.... 

8. Abomey is the cajpital» andoentains about 20,000 inhabitants. 



^. Aabuit^ is tn extexudye aod poweiliU kingdom* lying tlong the GoE Coast 
of Guinea. Some parts of the coast are sandy, but the greater part of the country 
is extremely fertile, ^ 

10. Near the sea grows the largest tree of the forest, the mighty Baobab, with 
loarks of several. thousand years of a^e. 

11. The sagar-qane grows wild. Maize, tobacco, dhourra, millet, yams, rice, 
manges, fie^ and all the tropical fruits, are produced in abundance. The country 
produces lUoes, balsams, and a great variety of gums and aromatic plants. Gold 
IS more abundant in Ashantee than any other part of Africa. 

12. The character, manners, and customs of the people, are similar to those of 
Dahomev. 

13. Tlie rivers swarm with hippopdtami aiid' alligators^ and elephants, lions, 
tigers, leopards, and a great variety of other animals, abound. 

14. CooMAssiB is the capital. The streets^ are wide, regular, and clean, and 
the houses are mostly built of reeds. 

Elrmna, the most southern town on the coast, is occupied by the Dutch, Caf>€ 
' Coast Castle next east on the coast, by the British, and Christianshorg still &r- 
ther east, by the Danes. Each of these places is fortified, and has a small garrison. 
Qti£s|toiML!— How is Upper GuinM divided? % Wba^ m said of Benin f 3. What is the 
capital ? 4. Of what does Dahomey consist I & Wbat iasaid of the countiy 7 The produc- 
tioiis t 6. With wbat are some parts of the countiy covered I 7.. What ia the character of 
the people f & What is the capital of Dabonwy t 9. What is sai4 of Ashantee t 10. What 
ndled tree grows there f 11. What are the productions? 1% What is the characti9r of the 
people ? la With what do the rivers swann» and what animals abound ? li. What is the 
capital of Ashantee t What is the mate of society in Upper Guinea ? What is .the govern* 
ment of the several kingdoms ? The religion f 

LIBERIA. 

1. The Republic of Liberia was formerly a colony, founded in 1621. by the 
American Colonization Society, and peopled by free blacla and emancipated 
idaves from the United States, and by Africans recaptured from, slave vessels. 

2. It embraces a number of flourishing towns ana villages, in which are estab- 
•ished schools and chorehes, and the inhabitants are industrious and advancing in 
agriculture and trade. 

3. The soil is fruitful, and produces rice, cotton, coffee, sugar, indigo, bananas, 
and yams. Camwood, palmK>il, ivory, hides, wax, and pepper, are important aiw 
tides of tradtf. 

MoNROYiA is the capital. Bassa Cove, GrccntnlU^ and Harper, next south* 
east of Monrovia in order, are among the chief settlements. 

Questions. — 1. What is said of Liberia ! % What does it embrace ? 3^ Wbat is said o' 
the soil ? What are the important articles of trade ? What is the capital ? 

SIERRA LEONK. 

1. Sierra Leone is a colony of firee negroes, established by British philanthr>> 
pists in 1787, for the purpose of introducing the Christian religion and civiliza- 
tion into Africa. 

2. The population is composed chiefly of liberated slaves, taken fVom captured 
slave^ip^ The climate is extremely imhealthy, and but few whites reside in 
the colony. 

FRSBTOWif is the capital 

QuMtims^~^L What is said of Sierra Leonaf 2. Who compose the population? What 
is said of tha climate? What iscthe capital ? 

SENEGAMBIA. 

1. Senegambia extends from, the Great Desert to Liberia aad Guinea, and is 
inhabited chiefly by the Jalofl^ Foolah, and Manding6 tribes, who live in towns, 
and have some acquaintance with the arts and manufactures. 

2. Along the coast the surftce is low and level, and the streams scarcely flow, 
spreadincr out into tiniiealthy lakes and marshes. Farthor inland the sur&ce is 
more uneven. 
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a The cumatd is intensely hot, and the ibrast^rees, nkmg the hanks of tile 

river and tlie imerlor, prodace the most valuable gum& 

4. The productions are varied and abundant Some of the most important are 
eotton, indiffo, coffee, calssia, maize, millet, olives, and hemp. On the banks of 
the Sen^faT grows the gigantic Baobab, 30 feet iii diameter. Among the wild 
animals are £e elephant,4ion, hippopotamus, buffiilo, tiger, deer, and a great va- 
riety of birds and reptiles. 

5. The Engli^, French, and Portuguese, have settlements along the coast to 
trade with the natives for slaves, ivorv, gum-arabic, and g(Ad dust. 

TiNBoo is the capital of Foota Jalfon, the largest of the Foolah Sbitea. 

QMepfiofiA^— 1. What is the sztent of Seoegambia. and by what tribes is ^ chiefly inhabited 
2. What is said of the sur&ce I d. The climate and forest trees ? 4* The productions ? 
Animals f & What nations have settlements along the coast ? What \a the state of society T 
Goremment? Religion? The capital? 



. SAHARA, OR GREAT DESERT. 

1. Sahara, or the Great Desert, 9000 miles long and 1000 broad, extending 
nearly across the northern part of AMca, consists chiefly of vast ssjidy plains, 
swept by hot winds and perched by a burhmg sna 

2. A few men and fertile spots, called oases, are seattered over thii^ immense 
expanse, and serve as resting places fer caravana 

3. Fezzan is the largest of the oases, and is tributary to Tripoli It is chiefly 
important as the centre of the caravan trade. Moorxock is the capital 7V6esly 
a £., BUma &, Agdaa a W., and 9boat W. of Fezzan, are the next most ini- 
portant oases. 

4. Wandering tribes of robbers often attack caravans of merchants crossing 
the desert, and travellers sometimes perish with their camels fer want of water, 
or provisions. 

Qu0fetor».--What is said of Sahara, or the Great Desert t 3. Oases! & Feaszant 4 
Wandering tribes of r6bbersf 

OtXnaS AND T6WK8. 



Momzoox—- the capital of Fezean. 

Ghraat— next S. W. of Mooizook. 

Zoela-- 

Ar 

Sol 

Aboo— next S. £. of Moorzook. 

Bilma— next 9. of Moonook. 



Agd«»— next W. of Bilraa. 
Agably— next W. of Mooraook. 



okna— next N. of Moorzook. Benowm— ) order. 



Aroant-next S. £. of Taudeny. 
Walei--next S..W; of Aioan. 



SOODAN. 

1. Soodan comprises several powerful, and numerous small kingdoms, till le- 
eently but little Imown to the civilized world. 

2. A majoritv of the population are negroes, the most civilized in Africa ; but 
the ruling people are Moors, who migrated from Barbary many centuries ago, 
conquered the negroes, and forced upon them the Mohammedan rellj^ion, which 
most of them still retain. 

3. Soodan contains many large cities. Agriculture is rudely practised, the 
inhabitants have some knowledge of the arts, and in some parts ot the country 
display great skill in the manu&cture of cotton goods. 

4 The climate is hot and unhealthy to strangers. The soil is saiu to be well- 
watered and fertile, and the surface so varied in elevation, thst the products of 
both the torrid and temperate zones ripen in diflerent parts of the noontry. Rice, 
wheat, cotton, and indigo^ are said to be raised in abundance. 

5. The inhabitants carry on an active trade with the northern part of Africa, 
in gmn^ gold, ivCfy, ostrich feathers, and slaves. 

Qtt««<ton«.— 1. What does Soodan comprise f 2. What is '^id of the inhaVitantst 3 
What does Soodan contain f What is said of agricultare and iha srtsf 4. The climate 
Soil and surface f Productions 7 5. Trade T What is the statt jf^t^cciety m Soodan T What 
is the government in the several kingdoms f Religion f 

aa'-jtt-la. taa'-de-nee. t ah-rao-aa'. 
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^ ' , 'CITSB8 XVD TOWWS. 

. ) tb9 capital of Kaarta* the most 
Kmiicia - > western kingdom in Sooda^, 

SvQo— the capitaltf^f Bambarra, (2*^ M.) 



-I 

leca 

I 

TiMBuOTOd- I ^ ®?P**^ ^ Timbuctoo, C29 Old Bornoo— next N. W. of Kooka. 
Saccatoo— the capital Dl Houssa," (30 M.) Mora^°*^ \ «^^ ^ ^ ^^^ in-ord«. 



SiUa— I on tHe Niger, next £. * of Sego in 
iernie*- - > order. 



farl^ \ ^^^ ^ ^^ Kashna in order 
EYKot-the capital of Yariba, (44 N.) 
Boossa— ^ on the W. 4& £. bank of the Niger. 
Yourjr— ) neixtN. of fiyeoiaovder 
KooXA^^the capital of Borioo, (31 M * & S^ 



Kashna^nezt & of Saocatoa 



BERGOO, DARFOOR, KORDOPAN, AND ETHIOPIA. 

1. Bergoo is v^xj little known, but is said to be au, extensive and populouf 
kingdom. W^ara is the capital ^ 

2. Darfbor is a dry and sandy count^t but the tropical rains fertilize the soil^ 
which produces wheat and millet Camels, horses, cattle, and goats, are the 
pnncitMU aniibals. Caravans, passing between Darfoor and Egypt, trade ^i slaves, 
ivory, ostrich feathers^ and other articles* Cobbe is the capitaL . 

3. Kordo&n is a country similar to Darfoor^. , Al Obeid is ttie capital. 
. i. Ethiopia is an undemiedi imknown, and unexplored region. 
QuesUmu,-^ What is said of Bergoo t What is the capital I 2. What is said q{ Da^ 

hmt Animakf Trade? What is the capitall 3. Whatissaidof&oido&pr 4.£thiopial 



AFRICAN ISLANDS, 

1. Madaoascab, one of the largest islands in the world, is Unversed by a chain 
af lofty mountains, below which is a fine country of hill% valleys, and fertile 
plains. Rice is the most important agricultural production. ' 

It is divided into numerous states, manjr of which have united under the go- 
vernment Radama, the late prince, received Christian missionaries, and endea- 
vored to civilize his subjects by introducing among them the arts and sciences; 
but the present sovereign is hostile to all Christians and theur institution^. ' 

The inhabitants along the coast are Malays and Arabs, who are partly civi- 
lized ; the interior, is inhabited by savages. 

Tananarivoo is the capital. Bembatook N. W.^ Tamalavt £., and Manan- 
zari S. E. of Tanantirivoo, are the principal towns. 

2. Mauritius, or the Isle of France, fbrmerljr belonged to the French, but 
was captured in 18lif) by the British, who still retain it its piodudtitms are of 
a superior quality. Port Louis is the chief town. 

3. Bourbon Island belongs to the French. It is noted for its.sugai^and coffee, 
and for a volcano which is constantly burning, and serves at night as a light- 
house to mariner^ St Denis is the chief town. 

4. SoooTRA is chiefly noted for the superior quality of its alo^s. * 

5. St. Helena, 28 miles' in circumference, and presenting to the sea on every 
side perpendicular Walls of rock, from 600 to 1200 feet high, pi noted for havixji 
been the residence of Napoleon Bonaparte, from the tlmb^bis exile in 1615, till 
his death m 1821. ^ / ' 

Longwood, the Residence of Napoleon, stands on thi^ plateiliu in the middle^of 
in extensive park ; and the room, in which the conqueror of Aui^terlitz breathed 
nis last, wiLs recently occupied as a caji^house and stable. ' 

Jamestown, the port and residence of the authorities, is the only town. The 
inhabitants chiefly reside on the higher and cooler part^ of the island. St Helena 
belongs to Great Britain. 

6. The Cape Verd Islanos belong to Portugal. The climate is hot and un- 
healthy, jthe soil mostly dry and arid, and in 1831 a long continued drought proved 
iatal to man^ of the inhabitants. 

The chi(;f production is cotton. Salt is formed in latge (juantities by natural 
evaporation. 

7. The Canary Islands belong to Spain, and are noted for their fhHts, winea^ 
and 'Canary birds. They contain numerous mountains, of ivbich the most cele* 
brnted^pefk is Tenenflfe, 12,000 feet high. ' '' ^ ' 

•sBh-re^-yah. *i'-yo. ' tlo^kA.' 
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100 KBV TO PXLTOI«^ tnTTLINS JCAP8. 

6. The Madeira Islands belong to Portugal. Madeira is a beautifi]1« healthf , 
and fertile island, aodliaa Ion? been celebrated for its excellent wines. It cou- 
aists of a lofty mountain wiu numerous isolated peaks, whose summits are 
crowned with heath and pines, and whose slopes on all sides are covered with the 
richest verdure, and the most beautiful vineyards. 

Every part not encumbered with rocks is extremely fertile. The hills are 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, and the most delicate flowers grow on their 
summits, which are constantly moistened with dew from the clouds overhanging 
the island. The finest trees and shrubs are every where abundant, and tropicrU 
pku.ts, which have strayed from the gardens of distant climes, here find a soil 
congenial as th^ir own. 

9. The A20RE3, or Wbstsrn Isi^ands, also belong to Portugal, and arc a con^> 
venient resort ibr vessels, navigating the Atlantic. They have a fine climate, 
and fertile soil, which produces luxuriant crops of grain, pulse, and grapes ; the 
finest oranges, lemons, and fhiits of various kinds, are proddcedin abundance; 

The oppressive exactions and tyranny of the proprietors of the soil discount 
agriculture and improvement, and industry is almost unknown. The influence 
of vicious laws, the mildness of the climate, and the productiventts of the soil, 
encourage ignorance and indolence. ^ 

Q^estiont,^l, What is stid of Madagascar f How is it divided f What is said of theiate 
prince f The present sovereignvt The inhabitantaf What is the capita) ? 3. What is said 
of Mauritius t lis prodoctions f What is its chief town I 3. To Whom dOes Bourbon Idaoa 
belong f For what is it noted ? What is its chief town f 4 For what is SocoCra noted? 5. 
For what is St. Helena noted t What is said of Longwood ? Jamestown f & To whom do 
the Cape Verd Islands belong ? What is said of the climate and soil t Productions ? 7. To 
whom do the Canaiy Islands belong, and for what noted 7 What do they contain? 8^ To 
whom do the Madeira Islands belong ? What is said of Madeira ? Of what does it consist ? 
9. What is said of the Azores ? Climate and soil ? Agriculture and improvement? 

ISLANDS OF OCEANICA. 

1. Australia, formerly called New Holland, is the largest island in the world, 
and is claimed hy Great Britfiin. 

It lies on the opposite side of the world fi^m the United States,, and has day 
when we have night, and summer when we have winter. 

The inhabitants are Oriental negroes, few in number, of a dwarfish size, ill- 
•haped, and among the most degraded of the human race^ 

The first European settleis were convicts, transported from Bngland to Botany 
Bay in 1788. Many thousand criminals have since heen added, and within a few 
years voluntary emigrants have increased the white population to nearly 100,000; 
who have formed settlements along the coast 

The greater part of the whites are settled near Sidney in New South Wales, 
which comprises the southeastern part of the island; a few thousand in South 
Australia, which comprises a portion of the southern part of the island ; and a 
smaller nupaher in West Australia, which comprises the southwestern part of the 
island, called Swan River Colony. 

The soil of the unexplored parts of the island, except some smajl fbrtile dis^ 
tricts, isi to a great extent, unfit for cuUiv^ition ; biit it is well adapted to the pas- 
turage of sheep, which yield wool of a^ very fine quality, tlie staple production, 
and a source of great wealth. Among the animals are the kang^iroo, emeu, 
dijick-bLU, and theXlack swan, which are found only in Australia. 

Sidney, the capital and largest town, has one of the finest harbors in the world. 
Paramatta^ Windsor ^ and Brisbane^ nearljj N. of Sidney in order, and Md- 
bourne and Portland Bay, S. W. of Sidney in order, aire the principal towns in 
.\ew South Wales. AUbanyi^ on the south coast, Atbstralind W. of it, and IVee- 
mantle and Perth N. of it m order, are the chief towns in West Australia. 

2. Van Dibmbn's Land is a large/ island, diversified with hills and dales, with 
a temperate climate, good soil,' ana fine harbors. It yields wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, and especially fine wool in abundance. « 

. The populati(Hi is nearly 75,000, of whom about one-fourth are convicts, aou 
three-fourths voluntary emigrants firom Great Britain. 
HoBART Tc^wHji the capita^ is beautifiilly situated on a fine fakrttot ai the fm 



i>il6cftk»«rv« o«oGitAinttT# '19] 

^ TMe Motmftsin, which riied cm the west «ide of the town to the hefgfht of 
nearly 4000 feet Launce&ton is in the N. part of the ibUnd. 

d. Pafva, or Nbw Guinka, has never heen explored in the interior, and even 
its coast-line, in many parts, is unknown. The natives are Papuans, or Oriental 
negroes. 

The whole island, as &r as explored, k covered with palm trees, and others of 
a larger grow^ and Ib the &vorite abode of those beautifhl birds called Birds ^ 
Paradise. 

4. Borneo is the largest island in the world, except Aostralia. It is watered 
and fertilized by numerous streams from the mountains in the interior, and is re- 
markaUe for its rich 'mines of gcftd and diamonds, and for the orang-HMitaBg, an 
ape strongly resembling man. 

The interior is inhabited by variotis independent tribes, but the Dutch exercise 
authority oVer one-third of the coast, and carry on an active commerce, exporting 
ffold, rice, pepper, cinnamon, cofiee, camphor, and other products. Borneo in the 
N. W., Safnbas iii the W., and Bthjarmassin in the S. £., are the diief towna 

6. Sumatra, is the largest island of Malaysia except Borneo^ and- the products 
of its^soil and mines are of great valne. 

It is noted for its pepper and camphor, which are obtained in large quantities, 
and extensively ex|iorted; its productions are rice, ciniuimon, sago, cofibe, and 
various kinds of fruit 

Sumatra was once noted for its gold, and a considerable quantilv is still ex- 
port^; it also contains rich mines ^ copper ore, which are but little worked. 

The Dutch have possessions on the southwest coasts but a greater part of the 
island ib independent, and is divided into several pettv hative iungdoms. Some 
of the interior tribes are cannibals. Acheen in the N. W., Padang on the W. 
coast, Beneoolm on the S. W. coi^ and Pdiembang in the S. R, are among 
the chief towns. 

6. Java is the most cultivated and populous of the Asiatic Islands, and is prin- 
cipally under the control of the Dutch. It is the centre of their trade, as well as 
the roost valualde of their possessions in the East 

The soil is exceedingly fertile, and produces rice, coflbe, pepper, sugar, spiceb, 
totton, indigo, and tropical fruits in abundance. 

' The Javenese are well acquainted with some of the arts, and dlf^ay consider- 
able skill in Agriculture. Their relig^ is a mixture of Mobamme^ism and 
Boodhism. 

Batavia, on the N. W. coast of the iskiMl, is the capital and seat of government 
of the Dutch possessions in the East indi^ and the first commercial city in Oeean- 
ica. Its streets, like those of the cities of Holland, are lined with trees, and tra- 
versed by canals. Dfof^karta^niad Soorakarta are S. £. of ^tavia in order. 

7. Cbuebbb is sin^rnlarly irregul&r in sha^ indented lyy three lar^^e bays^ se- 
parated bv four peninsnlaa It is divided mto a nuiiib^r'of small independent 
itotes, and the southern part is inhabited by the most energetic and commercial 
(people in the Arehipeiaffo. They trade wkh the Chinese and Dutch} the latter 
have some poseesslonB along the coast 

8. The PHiupnm IsiiAhds comprise Luzon, Mindanao^ Palawan, and numeiw 
Dus smaller islands, and are rich m rice, sugar, cofibe, tobacco^ indigo,' and other 
valuable tiop&cal pfoducta They belong to Spun. 

The populatkm is extremely various, ud consists of a number of distinct tribes. 

jyiAiOLLA, a large and well-built city, is t^ capital of Luacm and all the Spa- 
%iish poflPOOBJona in the Philippine Idainds. It 1ms an extensive commerce, and 
Its harbor is sometimes thiu^v^ttd with European, American, and Chinese vessels. 
Mindanao^ on Mindanao Island. 

9; The MofLuooAS, or SnoB Islauds, iire noted for pioducmg those rare spioes, 
the clove and nutmeg, to wfaildi the soil is peculiarly adapted. 

10. Nnw Zbalahd consists of two fine ishmds, traversed by kitlv mountains, 
«nd' claimed by Great Britain. They have a ridi soil, which produces Indian 
com, yaoM^ potatoes, and a species of strong flax. 

The natives belong to the Malay race< and are tallv'well-fonned« intelligent 
•ni warlike savages Many of themhave been taught to read and write oi^der 



1Q2 SET 70 nvfoix^n o^m^VR icaps. 

UiQ iz>9ti^cti9n8; of Britiifat. missionaijiQar fu>4 ftre Ad^anciuig in ^vn^xt^tlnxL £» 
1840 a British cojoay va9 planted here, consisling of nearly 1000 persons. 

AvcKLkSD is t|)e caiHtal, and has a ifpacioMs haxbor« iVisu^ Plymouth and H^eZ 
Iw^m are S,. of Auckland in order. 

11. The rwKNDLY IsLAMBS Comprise the Navigators, Hapai, Tonffa,.and F»- 
jee^ Islands, encircled by daogeroos coml reefe. The soil is ea(;cee.aiBgly rich, 
producing, with very little care, the banana, bread-fruit, a^d yam. 

In the Fejee Islands, the inhabitants are savage and ferocious ; in the Ton^ 
and Hapai Islands, misBicHiaries have estaUished schools, in which are instructed 
inore than 2000 children, and many of t^ natives have embraced Christianity. 

12. The Sandwich Lbi^ai^ds are the most ia^rtant and mteresting group in 
Polynesia. Hawaii, formerly called Owhy^hee, is the largest island, and has an 
area nearly equal t» the State <»f Coaneefcicut. It is noted fo9 the lofty summit 
of Mouna Roa, 16,000 feet high, and fyt {Urauea,*t)ie greatest and most terrific 
volcano on the f lobcb . 

|n 1819, the inhabitants of these islaads renounced their idols and embaiced 
Chrutianity. American missionaries have translated the BiUe a^d other books 
into the language of the natives, established churches and schoj^s in all the prior 
cipal island]^ and taught the people io read and write. 

HoHoifULO, on the Island of Oahu, is the capital and residence of the king of 
the Sandwich Islands. It contains about 7000 inhabitants, has a good harbor, and 
American a^ad European ships are always in its ports. , 

Many of the Sandwich Islanders dress in the Eurc^pean ^^kmi books aqd 
newspapers are printed in the native language At Honolulu, ai|d vessels bu3t 
there, and manned by natives, traverse the Pacific to ^e northwest coast .of 
America and to Canton. .... 

13. The SbciETT and Gboroian IsLAima are re^larkable ^ being the first m 
Poljmesia whose inhabitants embraced Christianity. 

Otaheite, or Tahiti,tthe .largest island, and ** the brightest gem of the PacifK,** 
rises into mountains in the interior, and the entire sur&ce, firom the water's edge 
to the highest summits, is clothed with perennial verdure, unparalleled for its luj> 
uriant and pictures(|ue appearance^ 

The Society Islanders are indolent, light-hearted, ni^ry, and fond of spcial enr 
jpyment Thiey can generally read and write, and in one of the islands there is 
a press which has been actively enga|fed for many years in supplying them with 
books in their own language. 

PAPEFTitisthe seat of government and principal" port of Otaheite. 

14. The islands of Pol^neaia lie mostly between the tropics, and the climate^ 
tempered by a succession of l^ht sea and land breezes, is unifi^rm and delighUuV 
The most usefiil productions oioiese islands are the Bread-fruit-tree^ which yields 
an abundance of fixid without the labour of maai, cpooa-nut% yams, bananas, sweet 
potatoes, and the tajK> ,an4i Qth^r. nutritions roots. Oraagea, limes, citrons, pine- 
apples, guavas, and figs, al90 inbound. ; ^ 

Quettion$.^h What is said of Ajistrolia f The naliras? Who sra^ the firit Enfopoaa 
settlers in Australia? What is the number of th$ white popolalion f Whera aro Ifae gieatsr 
{lart of thawbttes settled J What is said of. the Boilt Animalat Sidoayf a. Whaiiasaid 
lof Van Dieiiien'8.LaBd? . What does it yield ? What is the popnfaitioD t What, is said of 
Hobart Town! 3. What is said of Papoa, or New Gaioisa ? .4. Bbnito t- By who^ is the 
JDt^ridr inhiift»tedt What are the chief towns? 

5/ What is said of Sumatia? For what is it noted? What aie its other products? For 
what was Sumatra once notsdf Whi^e are the Datah pOBsessions? 6. What is said of Javal 
Thesofl? The Javanese? Batavia? 7. What is said of Cefebest Bow is it divided? a 
What do the Philippine la comprise ? What is said of tha popuktigof Maoilia? 9. Fitf 
what are (he Mohiccai or Spice la noted ? la Of what^oes New 2eaUuid eonsisc ? What 
is said of the soil and productioDS? The natives t Auckiand? 11. What do the Friendly 
is: comprise ? What is said of the soil f The inhabhaata in the $>gee laf The misstoua- 
Ties in Tonga and Hapai la? 12. What is said of the Sandwich la ? Hawaii ? What 
change took place in these islands in 1819 1 What is said of Honokda f 18. Vte wfiat afitt 
the Society, and Georgian 4» remarkable f What is said of Otaheit0.t The So«l»t> Jxlanders 
Papetaf 14. Where do the islands of Polynesia lie? 1Whi|t«ie.theirnsaA]tpn)dii6tiMiaf * 

• ki-nuway'-ah. t tahOws^l*.- - | yoh^y-e^-ta 
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PAET THIRD. 



PHYSICAL aBOORAPHT- 



1. GsooaAPHT, in its general acoeptatiou, is & desoription of th* toim 
«4ahilionof t^sar&beef tlieeattk .:')<' ^ '• . ' 

'^ 8^ Phy9i(5al Geography embraces a deseripdon' of the earth's 0»rfeee; 
ifi the atmosphere by which it is surrounded; of the waters limning its 
6btens, seas, lakes, and rivers'; aind of those laws which yegnlate the dis- 
tribution ' of its organic beings. In short, it invi^stigates the rehdons 
which subsist between the various phenomena of physical science* 

. 3. The earth which we inhabit forms but a small portion of the universe, 
^et it iiS a world complete in itself— at grand theatre, in "which a great 
tariety of operations are carried on ; all moving with the most admirable 
harmony and precision — the result of one' gtand and comprehensive 
fiesigii. . _ . ^ _ ^ 

4. To note all the motions, visible objects^ and phenom^ia on its surface, 
in the sea, and in the air ; to arrange ihem in their several orders ; to in- 
Ac&te their characters ; to mark their diffsrenoes ; Mid, finely, to blend 
€hem sll'in one grand harmony, constitute si complete and adourate stodjl 
of this dep^tment of physical seietic6. 

.5«,r^e. earth is a slightly irregular spheroid, with a mean dSameter of 
^9ll2 niiles,'and/i snpe^cial area of 148 1 million square miles, enveloped 
vi, an atmosphere abcmt 45 miles in height. It revolves around the sun at 
a mean distance of 95 million ' of miles from the sun's centre, in a civil 
year of M5 ^s, 5 hxmrs^ 48 msAauiMi4A.7 aeoonds. It '^Iso states in 
M hottni about «a axis indfaied at tm angl^of aS"" 21' M"^9 tatiie jdaiu 
«f the eeliptiOb • ^ 



t 6. CbattllOttitioil of the Globa.^The earthy in its or^c and 
Ittoi'ganie' nsture, seemt to consist of almost an infinite iwHety of detoeii^ 3 
But obenfeal a&alytia has determined that th* whole masberci rioiple or 
kdlvidaail subiHasMMa wUoh eomf>0Be all that variety of roeks^ metsls, aad 
tirtlHi, fbund upon and under itt sorfitce, ks well m aU the^ trees and 
^«gitaUes that gtom i^khi it, and aE the men and a^tmala wfaiek inhabit 
it--^inoladmg aU kinds of fish and diells that live in the sea — ^to^etlM 
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viih the wBters of the earth, and the atmoq>her6 by wbioh it is sorrotuidedy 
amount to only about 54, yis : 

Alaroinlnm, Antimony, Arsenic, Barium, Bitmath, Boron, Bromine, Cadmium, Cnicinm, Cnr- 
bon, Cerium, Chlorine, Cnromiam, Cobalt, Colombium, Copper, Fluorine, Glucinium* Oold, 
Hydrogen, Iodine, Iridium, Iron, J^iOftd, Lithium, Magnesium, Manganese, Mereury, Moiyb* 
rfennm, Nickel, Nitrogen, Osmium, Oxygen, Palladium, Phosphorus, Platinum. Potassium, 
Rhodium, Selenium, Silicium, Silver, Sodium, Strontium, Sulphur, TeUurium, Thorium, Tia, 
Titanium, Tungsten, Uranium, Vandaoium, Yt^riuin, 2inc,. Zirconium. 

7. These elementary snbstanees are rarely found by themsdyes in nature, 
but combine with each other as bmary or ternary compounds. But few of 
those elements are general — ^some ten or twelve constitute the great mass 
of the globe* 

Take from the earth. its Mcycen| nitr^gfi^iimd hirdrogoi, imd k fa deprfvel^-of Its atmosphere, 
all its water, auO a;portion" or its kolids. The absence of ftarbdn would' ditest ft entirely of ite 
vegetation, and its immense deposits of coal. Geologists have determined that the compounda 
of lime form one-fourth of the solid crust of the globe. Silex, AInmine and Potash (the chief 
elements of granite and schistms slate) cjpnstitnte whole mountain systems, deserts of saad, 
snndsof the sea, immense deposits of cla^, eE5. - / 

This is a striking illustration of the wisdom and power of the Creator ; for who, beside Him, 
*< who brought all things out of nothing," could have made such aa endless variety of formSy 
colors, an4 modes of existence, out of such simple means. 
«' •. ' ■ :■ • '• . ■ '. • ■ • ;. ." * . f 

8. Probable Origin of the Olobe.—The seieoee of cfaemit^ 
has clearly revealed i£at the almost endless vaiiety of Tisihle compouods 
•re composed of but few elements. Philosophers conceiYC that the wisc|ou|, 
snd power of l^e Cr^tor of all things arp no less strikingly exemplified 
in tbefniot, that the laws which preside ov^ these formations are compara-* 
lively few ; that a certain mierring law m^y resolve the matter constituting 
a homogeneous^ formless substance or body into spheroidal masses, under 
very d^erent .circumstances and in very diffe^e^t conditions — tl|e S£uno 
whether in organic or inorg^ic , nature, from the small spheroid ({he egg| 
in the ovary of an insect or bird% up to the golden and glorious orb w^ 
inhabit, marvellous, if real — a spider's ^g^^^ and a planet in the heavens^ 
called out of the same original condition, and in the process of their de-^ 
velopmerit subject to the same law. 

: 9*. Most modem astronoipers agree in cpnsidering the assemblage of star% 
planets, and siitellitesy that form our solur systen]^ as having been at first 
generally disseminated, or confounded in on^ celestial body \ an obscurQi 
gaseous, formless ma^, Jipread uniformly throughout space. This is the 
chaotic, the inorganic state, corresponding with the period of which thu 
Scriptures declare^ that <f In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth; and the earth w^ without form and void." ' ^ . 

: 1 10. Eventually the piiweess of ddvelo{mieiit be^ns ; afi Hersokell ceneeiveiu 
ft~]n9)ci|)!e of conoentration-^gsavitotion-r-^eQunterbalaiiSf^ the uoUaJte^ 
expansion of the gaseous matter, brings the molecules nearer tc^thei^ 
and groups them in a spheroidal mass. This approximation allows the 
molecules, different in their nature, to act upon each other according to 
iheir chemical affinities. The result of this process is the evolution of 
light a&d heati / Socrilr vague or bcMous .bedims, ac^detafshed ffgm.:ih6 
ge&eral mass under the form of luminous c^eroids; tbe^e. bodi^, tJieU 
lesoHng themselves into local agglomerations^ niueter; the :infliieii0e!o£ 
^^rttrit^Uabnaod chemical coni^Bation, separate jCrom.'caiAiilh^r'itl 4i$tt<M 
S|diei«r« ' ' Laplaee ina^pms this pitcnoDietia to.be ififeet^ by (ba^ccc^M 
se^k^«ii<Hi aad^aggjouietatioa of the^,conoeiitri0rlf|yefii o| tbetJ3<d«^.iatdii^ 



■^'11: To ae^(3rit)e ttit^ stiecesBivri ohattgesr the rafaoe of ^our eaEdrifw 
rmdergone, wcyftld iauppoae an aoctirarte 'ktioyrlidge based upon historicaJ 
record; but lathis regard we are enlirely watitittg. The brilikiirt bypo- 
Ibeses of Herscbell and Eapkce mi the detnonstaaitibns'' of geblo^ts 
constitute the only sotircea from wbidh Hie geiieisfclfy aceepted ooncloBiww 
;are drawn." " • • i. • ■ ' "'. ^•• 

12. At first, as we have seen, the matter is presented under a single' 
form--ga#v> li^Xit, by gra^tial' coneentration swd physical combination, m-* 
^uoed, perhaps, bycbange pf temperature, it is resplved into three distinct 
ibrms-^gaseou»y liquid, .an,d solid matter,, arranged in the order of their 
densities. Tbe globe i^ now oompoised of « jsolid mass, enveloped first by a 
liquid, and secondly }^ f^gi^fieQfis. covering — tbeooeanandtho atmosphere. 

: 13. At i|be'surfac.e only the elements are in cpntaet — ^the air and the 
water : the winds, rains, oceanic currents, as well as animal and vegetable 
Jifcvip^j exist; but t];be former are uniform^^lap^d,. and apparently use- 
less ; the latter of a very low order. 

' 14. Ev^fttiallytk bett^differ^noek added; By the e^^ 
simple cooling of the globe, or as tW^vemilt of some internal expansive 
force, the solid, the earth, i^ raised abov&Kbe but&co of the- waters^— in 
contact no longer with the water aldne^ but tflso with l&e atmosphere. 
These elements heneefbrth aot and react iiponr each other* 

15<i The lands, tiieseasy and the ai^BEiosph^rei abaorbmg the solar beat 
in an unequal d<^ee, give birth to that complicated variety of phenomena, 
the winds, storms, oceanic currents, rains, climates, etc. 

The land nt this period oompriaes only a few Archipelagoes and isolated Islands ; the present 
-massive <;untinQnti^ are pot yet oijtIiBea. 

T^he most nxHisive iof the oldest domains above the sarfnee of the waters, in the regions of the 
nresent continent of Enrope^ were Scandinttvia and a part Qf Unssia, England, Scotland, Irejond. 
■ France, Germnny, Spain, Turkey, with a small portion of a few other States ; each were marked 
hy a few islands only; t^orth A^nerica^ at this time, or a little latrf, in like* mfiniier, presented 
only a few large islands ; the AUefrhaiiies, with the region north- Wfst pf the Valley of tbf) Mis- 
sissippi, and a part of Nova Scotia and Newfoundlano, were the only then existing lands of the 
Present continent.! AH the lowland along the Coast of the Atlantic, the Gnif of Melico, and tiie 
acific, with the valley of the Mississippi, and the Rocky Mountains, were still at the bottom 
o( the sea. 

16. This is the early age of the globe. From this period henceforth (from 
the primary to the tertiary formations) specialization — ^progress, charac- 
terize every department of physical no^e. The lands became more 
numerous and diversified: the continents are defined; the mountains more 

^ elevated,;,; their slopes more regular ; the inland seas and lagoons are filling 
and drying up ; th^ diluvial torrents, glaciers, and icebergs have done their 
work, leaving their impress upon the soil. The aerial and oceanic currents 
are more various and complicated j the climates more diversified; the 

•animils and vegetables have greatly increased in number and species, and 
Improved in type and character ; till man, the most highly endowed of all, 
is ereated— made to vindicate his birthright and declare himself lord of 
the whole anhiial oreaticm.' 



GEOLOGY. . 

'17. Oeologloal Formations. — ^The antagonistioal piinciples of 
-ttt and water, heat atid cold, have subjected Hie crust of the globe, tft 



• _ PHT81QAL cHmnAraf. 

iMeissnt changes* Tba ateotj^iere, the oeeaa and the rurers, sre oo^ 
stantlj actins upon the Mlid erust, wearing it down mto minnte particles. 
These partielea are carried down into the hed of the sea, and are there 
recons61idated mto new strata. An internal igneous process is also forcing 
np, at intervals of time, «id also 9^ different localities, masses of crystalline 
rock, which tend to elevate certain portions of the earth's surface, and thus 
oompensate for the levelling agencies of the ocean and atmosphere. 

18. Popularly, the term *^rock** is applied only to the m<M*e compact and 
solid portions of the globe ; but geologically, it extends to every kind of 
formation — to the loose sands, clays, and gravels, fiighty beds of difffer- 
eut kinds have been found at a depth of 5(K) yards. These are divided bj. 
M. Bou6 into six great leading classes or formations. 

1st. The crystalline schistous formation, comprehending all' the granitoid 
rocks. 

2d. The primary stratijwiMons^ or the transition series, including the 
carboniferous formations. 

3d. The seeondary farmOtumf extendmg &om tbedoeeof ttus eatbonifer- 
Qus to the ek»e of the cretaCeons. 

4th. The tertiary fohnation^ / 

5th. The aUuvior^ or modem detritus. 

6th. The vohmkj igneous rodeSfi3fihBieriiBJj.e^ . . 

See map of Geological Straetnre : The direrent abadee of eolor repreteat tlie different jTortei^ 
tinna. 

It 18 needless to say that each maps are merely approximatidns, yet fbeir importance most be 
realized, although the soil, sahBoil^ or the basis of these are some^hM indiffi^renUy portrayed. 
If a general idea is inculcated, an important object is accomplished. 

19. The crystalline schistous formation (as the name implies,) consists of 
roeks of a crystalline nature, and are of igneous origin, as granite, trap, 
claystone, &c. This class of rocks forms, in many localities, the great 
depository of metals — ^gold, silver, tin, and copper. . They contain no 
organic remains. ^ 

20. Granite may be considered the lowest 
of all rocks, or the baui?on which the others 
rest. But while it forms a basis for other 
rocks, it also penetrates the superincumbent 
strata in veins of various magnitude, (See fig. 
1.) and in many places hag, been so upheaved, 
as to form the summits of the loftiest moun- 
tains. 

21. The primary stratifications^ or transit 
. ■ , ;;| tionserieSf including the carboniferous roekSk 
^"'^ ''*' These formations include a great variety of 

^'®-** rock. The lower portion of this group are 

of a slaty structure, resembling some of those of the preceding formation. 
Above these are beds of a dark brown color, mtermized with fragments 
of quartz, feldspar, and clay-slate. Associated with these are also beds of 
limestone and clay-slate. In these rooka!^ organic remains are found in the 
form qf shells, petrified fishes, ajid marine plants. This oonstrtutes the 
^^ttrean system. Next succeeds the old red sand-stonci or. pevQuis^ sjste^ 




ft 18 GompMed 06 frigmeato of > aitartS) inienaixea nidi dciooffBpMd^lttd* 

sp&fy tmged of « deep jred color bj the oxide of iron. N«3ii% it order is 
the carboBiferoi^, or ooal formation. The loweat la^er is of piotrntain lime- 
stone, on whioh rests beds of ooal, varioosij intttrstcatified with yeUowish 
sand-stone, ahal^, and iron-»(rf«aie. 

22. The secondary transformdion extends from the close of the oarboni- 
ferons to the dose of the cretaceous. Tiiis formatioB oommenoes with the 
oew red aandfsboneyfaooeedmg the ooal strata; it Qontaiiu beds of gypsum, 
ralpbate of lime, magnesian Imiestone, and sometimeB deposits of oommon 
salfc. Next is tibe oolite formation. The lower division consists of an 
argillaceous limestone, of a deep blue color ; it contains ^ remains of 
large reptiles, fishes, and numerous stiells. 

The last of this series is the. cretaceous, or ohalk formation. 

23. ^It oonsists of chalk and green sand, intetmixed with siliceous matter ; 
sometimes in the form of large nodules, or flints. AH these formations 
contain organic remuns. Hence diej are termed palaeozaie. * 

24. T^iory formoHon. This includes yarious strata of limestone, marl, 
olay, sand, and gravel, and consists of alternations of marine a^d fresh water 
beds. These beds are divided into old (eocene^) middle {mioe&iei) and 
more recent {pliocene.) 

25. jlllumal fomuUiom aaa frequently formed by the inundation of 
rivers, and the draining of lakes. Above these is the more recent soil, 
composed of earthy matter, and decomposed portions of plants. * 

26. Volcanic rocks* These, In the form of lavas, are ejected fcom volca- 
noes. They are composed essentially of the same material as the preceding 
rooks ; but assume various forms of structure, aecording to the pressure 
they have sustained, and the rate at which l^ey cooled and consolidated; 
Thus lavas may be of a black glossy appearance, of a dull earthy structure, 
or porous and vesicular. 

27. Physiognomy of the Bairth's Bhixflioei— The pronunait 
features of the earth's surfooe, are the broad expanse of the oceanic masses^ 
the continents, or land masses, with, their elevations into high mountains, 
table-lands, and plains. 

Th« delineation of the line of contact between tlia land and th« waters, givea the confignra- 
tlOfi, and bonnda the horizontal dimeosiona of each ; conae^ueatly, a depresaion of the laiida a 
few hundred let, would eaaentially inodif)r the geaaral aajpect of the earth'p inrface; would 
aanse a great oart of North and South America, Europe, Aaia, and a portion of Africa to diiap- 
poftr beneath tne surface of the waters. ■ ,« 

. 28. Distinctive forms and peadiaritits of the oceanic masses. The Pof- 
fiific is of an oval shape, is the broadest in its area, and indents its shores 
by large land-locked seas, viz : 

Bebriog 9ea, Set of Okhotsk, San 4f JapM^ Ohiaew Se% Yellow 8ai, Vermillion Sm, and th» 
Oulf of Panama. 

• 29. The Mlantic takes the form of a deep longitudinal valley with nearly 
parallel sides, which exhibit corresponding projeotiug -and retiring angle 



M dis^KMriftioii to mt^rlodc. It is tiie mm Mmiffiii^^ AbA srtiookt^a tf 
iii^ severtl oeeans, peDetfating the Gonjbmeats b^ hirge bkbd iseM. 

Tti principal braneheB are, tho Baltic with its gnlTs, the Gernum, Wetfiterranean, Black, aoa 
Curibbcan saas, the Gulfs of Guinea aucl M«xiao. 

30* The Indian Ormn is of a triangalar fornUi with its vertex turned to- 
wards the Norths . Ita braaoheo are those of large ga\& and sea^i viz ; 

The Red Seai Perriaa Gnlf, and th^Bay of BeiigmU 

81* The Jtretic and Antarctie Oteana are the most isolated, surrounding 
the poles of the earth, snd -mos% bounded by the ai^tronomioal lineft of the 
Arotic and Antarctic circles* Thej are closed to navigation in tiiek higher 
latitudes by eternal frosts. f ^ > 

32. Analogous features of tl^e Continental. Massies.r-A 

remarkable peculiarity in the ' configuration of the continents is liieir re-> 
semblance of contour — ^a tendency to assumf^.a peninsular form; and it is 
siill more sOy that almost all the peninsulas tend tow:ards the south* ' Thif 
is the result of some unknowQ .causQ, which seems .to have apted very 
extensively. 

The eontiaenta of South America and Africa are peninsulas'on a gl^antic-ecale, all f^ndin^ ^ 
warda the fSoutfat The l^erfinealae of Alaska, California atid Florida, in Ncwtli Auteriepf die 
Bvropean Peaiaaulaa of Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portogal; Italy, and Greece; and Uie Aaialia 
Peninsalas of India, Indo Chimt, Corea, and Kamschatlta, all tend in the B;inie direction. 

Another peculiarity in ihe atracture of the Peninanlas la, that they ^aerally terminate boldly* 
in bluffs, promontories or mountains. Greenland's southern termination is the elevated bluff of 
Cape Farewell ; South America terminates in the high promontory of Cap^ Horn ; Africa with 
the Onpe of Good Hope ; India with Cape Cumorin, t^e Uat of fh^ Ghauts ; Anatralia, widi Vaa 
Dieman's Land. 

This aingular analogy of strncture seems to disclose an arrangement, which must ha^e been 
due to a single oauae, which Reinhold Poster conceives to be a great d^uge, or cataclysm roisb- 
ing from the south-west, dashing violently agamst ihe continents, grinding away their sides, till 
its force waa spent against their mountain bairiera. This hypothesis^ however, is regarded as 
untenable by modern geologists. 

33, Plstlnotive Gbairaotors of the Contineats,— The penin- 
sula form of the continents adds greatly to the extent of their coasts ; # 
e]|X)umstanoe of great importanoa to civilization and commerce. 

84. All the shores of Europe are dgsply indented by the Atlantic Oceans 
forming a number of inland seas of great magnitude, giving it a greater 
line of maratime coasty compared with ite tske, than any other quarter of 
the globe* It has one mile for every 156 square miles of snr&ce. 

35. The shores of Africa present a different feature : the continent is 
more simple in its form — ^no marked indentations ; the waters 6{ the ocean 
are not permitted to penetrate its interior ; civilization and commerce are 
4;(mfiDed to its coasts^ and the valleys of its more important rivers. It has 
only one mile of coast fotJp 623 miles of surface. .. 

36. Asia presents only three sides to the ocean. It has extensive penin- 
jsuks on its eastern and southern coasts. Whole countries push out into 
the ocean, as Arabia, India, ani China, yet the greater portion of the con^ 
iinent iis undivided by the waters of the ocean. It has one mile of coast 
to 459 square miles of surface. 

87. North America, like'EurOpe, is ffiueh indented. It has one mile of 
coast to 228 miles of surface. 

88. South Anierica, like Aliica, is more shnple hi its eonfiguraliocu 
It has one mile of coast to 376 miles of surfooe. 



•bores, and ^numberof Bqmare iaUe» {ot en» vah of coaat ; 



COITNTRIBB. 


'^BXT&fT, 


[USNGTHOF LINE OF 

rooREs. 


SQUAR? MILES FOR ONE 
MlLBOF COAST. 


Europe, 

Asia, 

Africa, ' 

iUstralia, 

North America, 

South Amadea, 


2,688,000 
14,198,000 
8,790,000 
9,908,000 


.33,000 
ltf,060 
7^00 

13,600 . . 


166 

450 

.683 

900 



40. Vertical Bimensiona.-^Tlie heiglit of tK« loftiaet mountain 
«f die globe (KRn^binohingay which ia 289I76 feet, nearly six miles,) appears 
quite insignifioanty eompared with one quarter of the earth's circumference 
(6,000 miks, the distas&ee. from the equator to the poles.) Yet the import- 
aaee of studying carefully the yertical dimensions of the earth's surface is 
tendered appatent by cfomparmg .tiie effects of elevation with that of loca- 
tion in Yegsr4 t<^ ladtude. It is ^qoite as important to know whether a 
country be lifted high into ilie regions of the atmosphere, or elevated just 
ftisiote the level of .^ sea, is to biow whether it be |ocate4 Aeftr the equa^ 
tdr or the poles* - ' -. : ' " 

41. An elevation of 300 feet is sufficient to diminish the mean iemperj^ 
iure of a place by one. degree of Fahrenheit y the same in effect, as if the 
place were situated 60 miles further north. Aa elevation of a few thousand 
feet changes entirely the aspect and character o^a country. Vegetable and 
animal life present almost.the same diversity of character in asc^ding an 
elevated mountain range under the equator, as in travelmg from the eqnar 
tor to the poles. (See page 1.) 

The fore^oinr .tableau ia designed td repreisent the cottBUpotiAiag Wttpeiatnre of the v»^cy 
Mgfiane^-with the latitude north or ioath of the eqaat(M>-with effects on vegetable life. 

42. The elevation of the lands above the sea-level may be divided into 
three great classes, viz : mountain systems^ table-lands, and plains. 

. .48. Surfeeejs elevated a little above the level of the ocean, ^are called 
law-lands, or plains; when their elevation is higher, and presents a Ibasis 

.pf great thickness, they are called plateaux, or table-lands j still higher 
elevations, running in linear directions over the suHkce, on the borders 

.of the table-lands,^ and sometimes standing isolated, constitute the mouD- 

,tain systems. . - 

44. Another feature in the general ae^edt of the continental masses is 
an occasipnal depression below the sea-level. The Caspian Sea, with its 
surrounding countries, is below the coinmon level of the ocean. By ac- 
tual measurement, the level of the Dead Sea is found to be 1,300 feet belo|r 

' the level of the ocean. Several of the lakes of Oanada and Italy are aiiajr 
lar instances of depression. 

45. Analogous' Featxxres of t&e Mountain S3rBtem8.i-* 

Enormous as are the mountain chains, and prddigions as the forcea thai 
elevated them, they bear l)ut a small. proportion to the mass of the level 
eoatincDjt*' Soth^t^e high and the low lands have bee? elevated at suoces- 
vtive periods ; some of t]^ very .&ighea$ mcmntain chains are ci' but recent 



iO nrmoAh 

l^lo^al ^ate— 4ui Ae moaahtftMy AtidM» aIkI "B^TisyUxmMi!^ And 
some ehuns that are now far inhad, onoe ttocd op «a kkoijb above the 
ocean, while marme strata filled their cayities and formed around their 
bases — ^aa the mountains of the British bles, France^ jlh0 AU^hanies of 
North America^ &c«' - 

46. In generalizing npon the monntain systems, there appears to be a 
yeij striking connection between the physical geography, or external iispect 
of different countries and their geological stmctnre-^a critical similarity 
of outward formsr— which indicates simUarity in producing causes, and which 
must also, tb^ a certain extent, indicate identity of structure. Therefore, 
from the external appearance of an unexplored country, its geological struo*- 
ture may be inferrea. From this, it appears eyident that nature has not 
wrought after an mdefiaite number of types or models, but on the contrary^ 
her fimdamental types are very few: and it follows aS' a consequence ^ 
that law of nature's operatione^ ^t anitlogy of forin and contour is peculiar 
to the constitution of countries though far remoyed from each other. 

47. A difference in the composition of a rook has a great influence «pe» 
its general form, and in the degree and manner in which it has been worm 
by die weather : thus, Dolomite(a) assumes generally the form of peaks^ 
like saw teeth ] Crystalline Schists(5) assume the form of needles, as in 
the Alps ; Slates and Quartiferous Schists take the form of triangular py^ 
ramids ; Calcareous(c) rocks, a rounded form ; Serpentme and Trachyte((f) 
Nre often twisted and crumpled ; Phonolites(e) assume a pyramidal form ; 
Volcanoes are indica,ted by blunt cones and craters. Thus mountain peaks 
often indicate, by their form, their geological structure* 

4& Humboldt has established the yery remarkable law, that in a part 
of Asia there is a predominance of aurilierous{/) and platiiiiferous(g) do- 
posits in the mountain chains which haye a meridional direction — ^alaw 
which he had ol^seryed in reference to the auriferous aliuyions in the Andes, 
Southern AUeghanies, and in die mountains of Braasil. 

49. Mountain chains running in the same direction are of similar con-» 
struction, as in the case of the mountains of Norway, France, Corsica^ 
Rnssia, New Mexico, Southern Africa, and India, running from N. to B* 
The principal chain of the Alps, the Balkan, Taurus, Himala3ra ; the chain 
of Central Africa, and the Coast chain of New Granada, running from E, 
to W. ; also, the principal chains running from N. E. to S. W., N. N. B. 
to S. S.^T^., N. N. W. io S. 8. E. 

50. One side of a mountain is usually, more precipitous than the other, 
from whibh result two slopes, unequal in length and inclination, extending 
to die shores of the contment. Consequently, the line of highest eleyation 
of the continent is not placed in the centre, but on one side ; and the com* 
men law of relief is, that all the long slopes descend towards the Atlantio 

'CndiFroten oceans i all th€r short and rapid sbpes.are directed towards the 
Pacific and Indian oc^eans. ' 



(«) MagnAsian Marble^ (6) Slate. (4;)Lime. 

^) ftatalt, or Ringing StOM. (/) Obld/ <g) PiatiBa 



(If) A yarietj of htir^ 



'51» The eleTftti<w of seTeral remarkable I(M»Iiiieis^ ivitix some of tlie 
lughest altitudes ir^oched by man, ia stated in the foliowing> list: 



Culminating point of tl^t Srlobtf, Knnishlngliiga. - - - - -. - - 88,17* 

« " . (( American Contitteat. No^da L»«ate, BoliTla» •^< • • - 85,980 

Ascent of Oay Lnasaq in a balloon, at Paris, m 1804, • .*<«..« .• 83,000 

" «V CharlcB Green, -•----.. ...26,000 

Hfgheit flight of th» Condor of the Andee, -; . - iU • . ;., • .- p 81,000 
, " mnntreaeb^^bf H«unb<>^t.oii.C»kiinl>arftfo, ialfiW • ,- • , - r;* 11.500 

" PaMofthe A ncfes. in Bolivia, - - - - i i- .* * •. - '16,000 

* • snow line of the' uinmlaya, - . # i, . « *"r*»,. •• -J * •♦ • 16,500 
,. " M « a Andes, • • - - -....- ..^« . i. . 15,800 

Manasa'Iiake, in Thibet, - - - .' - *- . - •-••'- • 1^,000 
LakeTiticaca, PenvSoBth Ameriwit <- - - - •• • •.- - 13,000 
Thick woods of pines and birch trees, of large sise, in Himalaya,. • • - : • • 14,000 
Poplars found by Gerard, in the Himalaya. 4 feet in diameter^ • *..»,• • . 18,000 
Bigkest habitation of man in the old worlds table-land of Thibet. * • • • . . - 13,600 

^ ilihaWtedapoton theAndes^fiirrafof Alitisana, . '-^ - * * v * . 1^,495 
.fleigbt of t|ie great square of (he City of Potosii - . - - • « .. . * • 13,3^1 
Paasof St. Maria house, highest permanent habitation of £urope, • • ' -' • 0,9IS 
Ribbamba Pass, Andes, --..r-.t • • -• • ^.:»,. |0,aOO 
.HIghesf growth of Peruvian Bark, - -.._^-. - - - - - - ^JL. • ^^^^ 

Greatest height of the Feaoh, Apricot, and WMinut, growing luinrbrntly ii^ the-Batnalaya) 0^000 
'a3ghe8tcatdage^roBdofBaro{ie.aieroaBM9atfltelvto,Atpii, • .•» b . • • . fe 8^ 
Table-lands of Quito, - - -, - ^ - - - - . . . , ' sjw 

Culmiaatlnr point of Great Britain, Ben Nevi«,Iiitflfniefi-41Urek * - • .v k^' 4,$V 
Jd(nwwoo4.Hoase,,re4id9niBeofBoiia];^rte,iSt.HeleQa. • - - ^. - -. , • . 2,000 
KbCk of Gibraltar, - - - - * • - - - > * • s*i'j -.^ 1,439 

62» Plateau^4 or Table IiazL^9.^ — ^An ^zt^nsive ti^ of el^ykteft 
land, with coniparaWely level sites, com^s under tte dendnuniticrtii of Ka^ 
teanz, or Table Lands.' tt n)9y bave various undulations of Mil and vale, 
bp traversed bv mountain Ridges., and Serve as a platform for lofly peaks ; 
but its prevailing character ii^ that of a highly raised region,^ which there 
is a considerable area 0^ plain surface, the whole presenting either graduid 
slopes or abrupt accliyftiei^, and aometimes terrace-shaped sid^ to <iie ad- 
* Joining low-lands. ' (See Map of Vertical Dimensions.) 

, .58. . DiaMndion;, The Old World' is die world of table lands. There 
they are the n^oiM; e^^nsive, and the most elevated. In Central Asia, the 
^ztent of these elevated regions^ with the mountains renting upon them, is 
more than 2,400 miles long, by 1,500 miles broad, with an' elevation of 

..from 6,000 to 14,000 feet. , tVestem Asia is nothing but a plateau from 
3,000 . to '6,0d0 feet m height. Africa, south of the Plain of Sahara, seems 

' to be only an enormous . pile of uplifted lands. They form two*thirds of 4he 
cpntment. In Europe, they are of small extent, and of moderate elevation. 

54.. In the New World} the pMeauz, with iheir mountain crests, fonn 
- only one-third of the area of the continent. 

55. Tb^e principal plateaux, with their comparitive mean heights, are ta 
follows; . ^ ' ' 



PI.ATXAirZ or VXXT,< 

, Spain, -.-..--• 2,340 
.Mysora, ^ • 1 . • - . • '- ft,OU 
Persia, ..---.- 4.000 
Gobi, - * - ' 1 - * /- 4,000 
Pppaypn, ---... 6,760 
AljyMlnia,. ... - ,- - '. - ^ 6,110 



piATEAVzoF rnt. 

Sobth Africa, ' - *' - ' ♦ . 6,400 
Mexieo, .... - - ... 7,47« 
Santa Fe de Bogota, ... - 8,700 
Quito, . - - • - - - -, • 0,630 
Bolivia, (Lake Titicaea,> ... 13,000 



Part of the plateau te^on of Ceiitrial Asia, not included in th4 preceding^ table, i» more exteo* 
sive. and exceeds the elevation of the loftiest AAdean table-lands. But the coun try at present 
j^kas Men bi|t purtially ei^plored, 9yrivg to natural difficultieaand the jealousy of Oriental govern* 
roents respecting the lntTi|sion of strangers. 

. ' SO^piaiiiS.-^Plains are discriminated .from table-lands by being very 
UltiferjeknFitte4}"^T6 tbe^s99.j.injSoipe igistanoes even desoending below it. 



12 "^HTfitdAi; 'tiBbaik^Hi^. 

^ To'i^opiiTAr apjrfdhlntflW, Hie tefrn'saggrM^ 'f1i« im-bfitVcrf^eQy hoftzoAtaliiirfacSf^biit 
ireographicaity) it' if9PP^\6(^ (o i|f|r«K|ent of oo^try gaaeratly laifttl^ 9ompiK«d with sapantaia 
distrietBi* however tlie auperfioiea may gantly wave,' or promiiieatly undulate, be ittufoed wlta 
Inwliilla, traversed by valleys, or interseoted with deep ravines. Understood in this sense, 
piaiits coMtitute a great^ortion oC the«arth.*s safAice. imd m thA,«ites of iu highest caltur^. 
^greatest- cities, and roost, puniQroiM.j^u^Uon^ Iq the Old Wortd, they.eonifitme one-thiird 
•ttf the wb«leaseao£thefiontiAent^ « .i>.^.- . >, , • ;- 

57. The-ooriheni portion o£ Europe aixd'A^a is^ one yastl und. abnoj^ 
bouJicness''plariv * FrOqi, the sKpt'eS of Holllaiid, thi^tlgh 6«rmany\ Eossia, 
and Siberia^ the traveler ma^ pass from the Atlaatio to the Pacific, a <Lia- 
taQce4>F more.thaji*6^00Lmilj3s, Fithpnt.ebcpUntering'aQ eminfnce of more 
.than a ^ew* hundred feet in height. - In -Afriea, the plains of Sahara are 
'2,5()0'mire8m4ength*,4)y 1,000 in breadth. •.*..,.' 
' ' 68. The-plauuTof Ihe Kew World flbrtn two-thirds of its surfaQe., Frott) 
ftlii Ffo^eh.Olieatf ^o the'Oulf of Mexico, a distance of nearly 2,400 vtn\e^ 
I we pass only insignificant heights, f'rsim the llanoa of the Orinoco to the 
ii4nl^»cff.Ap.)I^ik:Hata*,. we traverse idoro'.tha'n 3,000 miles of iow plains, 
!w1iih tiie slight intemption of the mtfice^ elevated regions of Brazil* . These 
•We ppolongedeven to m piRn4»4^ of Pat^gooia, $00 inil^es fttfther,:;'. 

£9.* Plains, whiTe possessing eertain features, in .conitnon, hate charad- 




pcmpa 
\gavar^aJiii^pr,prajj:ies^h^ ^i: -jr. 

• 60,: J)i^ti»cfm Gharadfrsi : The JbieaUis of^iforth Germany, t40wef Si- 
fkma, .Hanoter, 0n4 Jutland, are sandy tracts, ^oiyietime!} entirely jialjed, 
-but gpujeriBkUy qevered. with, pine woods,. 05 coatljioy^r.witi ^^Mrica Vul- 

^arisj^* which give^.tl^em: the name of heaths. iPertile distriats^ awaippii, 

and^Jitagnant.pools intermingle {im^ng them. ' ' '^ 

,.61. jThe landes of France occur between the Girdnde and 'Pyrenees. 
.They ar^ vast saiidy downs and levels, either' whoHy barren, or clothed 
T^th heath or pines, interspersed with fens an|^ mdirshes^ and it distant 
.intervals, with meadows and cultivated fields. 

' . 62. The grpat plains, of the Middle Panube, oocupying/ the interior of 
ifoiraier Hungaryt locally tilled p?/59/a, ooqakt. of tracts oiricti black loam, 
.wiik distrietsof deep sa^d, susceptitle of cultivation; but for many niiles, 
not a tree, shrub, stone, or living thing is to be seen, the monotony of the 
^ 8ceh6 being alone vatied by the uand-hilloeks siitfting with the wind.. 

63. The Russian term steppe, implies dry, parched. The word is but 
«. partip>lly applicable to the districts *it denotes. The steppes have no. uniform 
character. 6ome are richly cultivated, others consist of barren sands ', 
some are studded with low saline plants, others wil^ luxurions .plants, in- 
termingled' with wood|j and pasture . lands. . . ^ ' .. 

64..13esertSc— Trac^ts of bate sand, ^grarel, rocky slabs, flints, and 
siliceous-stones, form deserts, which are condemned' to eternal sterility. . 

There are many instances of them in the New World. In the Old yVor\^ they'fonjr nearly a 
continuous zone, stretching from the Atlantic, through the north of Africa, and Central Asia, 
towaTds the Psecafid. Iii tiiem de|yree«ioBfi of varying extenl QOQmt, called Q^ses^ whejre therft era 
w;ell8 and springs, groves of dftte-treesy ferns ano grasses. . , ., 

65, Llanos. — The plains oiT Venezuela and New Gr^^ada, chij^sfly <?n 

..the Ipft of the Orii^ocp, are called ^IKnos, or level fields. Often in a space 

of ?I70 sq\iare miles, tli6 Surface iloes 'n6t vary a single fodt ■ They are 

studded' h^re and ttiere withr solitarf' palms, :ind vmi^^reAk^daklB 



olnt^es.is li|9>ta3iQO0« .Iq Htp^^^ pmof^y^amAj^l ^ft^« enix>f,0<iUyr: 
|«v».ihB IropiQiliroiiW'peuiF dWJ» in torrents, a»4)iu9<ifcd» .of square mile? 
pfti»il«©^<«» Aattodi^irtailie k^qd^ pf % imwu. , ■ Tie mt^r js bonaje^ 
times 12 feet deep in the hollows, in which so o^y, horses api4 otti^ ^m-j 
^Qols perish) tjbat tJ^e giround stnella of musk^ an odor peculiar to South' 
Ameneui'qiia«ir8peds» WH&n the waters s^ut^ide, ih^e pivnl, manured. 
by the sediment, are soon covered with the most Inznriant vegetatieov •' - ^ 
* ■■ '. •* * ^'^' ''■ ) "• •• f • -1 ' ■•'.?'. •.? , ; sr ,^; *,,. . ... , :, J . - 
.•tfoDMtinietj <afl .IM>NaA^vp8 ralate,) at th» eoinmei|ceinfliit of th» j»lnj aeason, tli« moiston^ii 
•lay it seen to bliBter and, rlstf sldWly Idto a matind ; tneu, with a violent iir>t8e^liiM th^ outbreafr 
^a small ?<^Icaiitf, tfeetcaped-ap eartii w cast high into. tlM«ir. TJia b«JKiMei!, ntqaaijpted wltli 
the meuning of this speqta«;l«t flies /rom it for his life, for be knows ttiere.inMH. issue forth a gi- 
gantic suak4 oi crocodile, iiwakened fteih a torpid slat«liy ik&fitit Ikll of rafb. . ; . ' ' 

66L > When; tiib dry weaiiiei^ tatnmib Ae repi^^s. biberpatif . ^em&ajtj^ jthq 
sorfaceT the gvtes 19 1)iiimtr*tov fm^x ;. ^ ,4ur. ii^ filW "^iih dnsjb raised 
b^-^nmnts Ddoaisibiied b^ differ^ioe <^ .towpAratoirei .^vfiin wber^ tbisre is 
40 wiadL r'lf^ by Sfccident^ «i sparkii^fire &lls 90 tb/B soQrjpbed.pli^ijQs^ii 
eontagrakiiMi.siMaeiadB Irosn rivefito .nvery desi^oyidg ^vi^y ianimal, an^ 
leaiTes tbeolayey sdil. sterile. for yeavs, liill vii»8sita4es of we^tk^ cr^|uubl|; 
i]to1>rio]t-li]» sorftcd into eteih. ...* 4. . 

,67, gielyafi,-(iV«s/5.)— ^The plains of the Aniazon form another divi- 
sion of the South American low-lands. ' They are estimated to comprise 
upwards of 2,000,000 of square miles, of which nearly one-half is woodland; 
the rest being occupied by cleaar grass jnsfpaces, lagoons, airt manib' lands. 

68. Pampas. — This Indian term, signifying flats, designates the thi];<) 
gr^alt l^vel.regioQ of South i^merica, extending about 1^800 miles sbuili 
iir<om the seivas, «nd from the Atlantig to the Andes.,. I^ consists of treV 
less plains, which are, in some instances, s«ii4y or saHne wastes, bat mostly 
beds of alluvium, covered with a strong growth of tall grass, lucerne^ this- 
fl^s^an4 gaudy flowers, presentiiig alsd yJist la^bh's and sWatojJs. '* • 

69. 8BV^BJxniihk^iPtBi3tiim^1teatrmn%^9^ 

Tbe <Mmtral part of North. America, from the Gv^f of Mexico to the Arctic 
Ocean, may be called a continuous plain^ estimi^d to contaui' 2,430,009 
square mfles^ ' In the southern |)Urt of this tract, on both sideii of the Mis*^ 
sissipp^^ but principally on the west, the prairies occur, apparently bound* 
^ess plains', 'bfwbich three" kinnSls aro notitted'^' '1. Bashy^ pmrneb, iffiere 
there are springs, griiss, small shrubs, gra|^ ' vines, m3t an ii^oite vaaiety 
of. flo^el^ . ' 2. ihy prairies, the most ^ common, taving^ neitb^r. i^oed nor 
water^and no ve^tatitm but grass, weeds, abd fl^W^h> ■> cuHedr^also ceUpg 
^irieis, Jriwf iunh ms,^ >sin£icd. 6i.„ M^ ^ f nd, ,^^w^7^' prafries, 
iCMiifaflitig'lvpiEKiiB Mtiicsit>isBite^ ,isft by r|l\^ . ^iya^^^{,\)xss jrf iny, mpfffu 
j^tdd^iirtng tflU ritoik grass/ . • . . ,,^. ... ','; ,t-, • . •. '. !; 

70'. The ,barrens, nedr &e ' AllegHanies nki- Rock ji^ Sfecmttiw^' rsBModbte 
tlie pi:airie^%i bdng gt^y and^treeles^^ bnt are m^re^jslefvs^ igl'd digr- 

71. The pine barrens, situated^ on the sout^rwest 'i^f Ifhq tTriit^d Sttte^, 
and also in the interior, are monotonous tracts df sand iti^id ^ith g%^n*- 
fiiJ'pine. triaeis. ;;' "' ' ' ■'' *'^ • '^^ •••"- ^ =. i,'a'. • • 1 •• ••. -t . . - 

' : '^2. Vc^anJio J^he^dxri^a,— The.tettn /t^yl^^jao^, iteriv^d frtfm Vui- 
fiikii]Qi^,,iiiigf name wbieh the' BoKnuiS' 'gave to thejyV.iwiftgiMH'y, f^,(ittljci^ 
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are aptly styled in* yartotw langaag^s^ bteming idomitaliis; Aoomoal 
figttre, "(^ith a caTildroti-*inite hollow at the stuniiiv^ denoisiixKted tiie^ionittery 

is their geheral physiognomy, •• , : 

Most voIeai^oM sot eztinet emit «mok«j and jets oCaqueocui rtipot at all time*; but tke rre^t 
eni ptir)nt bcetor at dlttaot md itr^tAkr int^rVaU; They< dUfer in detail^ )ait bxf^ a ^n^vA i ¥- 
■einbltui^e* ^ . -- . 

73, If the mountain rises above the line of perpetual snow, the approach 
of a crisis is indioat^J.by iiS;. sudden melting, which oe.eaBion8 destruetite 
torrents^* Subterraneotis soinids are heard at first like a low prolonged 
moaning, gradually changed into a succession of loud'detonatioiul* Vibra- 
tions of the ^il are felt, soinetimes for several weeks beforehand ; and as the 
interior war of etemenls is about to uianitet ks violenoei tiid smdke of the 
hidden fbiiiabe lises in a vasf, dens<3,« blaek ooltMni from the oxster^ Un* 
able bebatfse of 'its Ve^f t^ ascend beyond a oettaia heighi ia Ae atnii>* 
(Tphere, tl^ suminit ef ike smoky coIubixi fiilli dowa upon it^lf, JM^yyin^ 
the appe&racnce of ^ ^gani^b |>hie tree. <' flashes of red flame, jsald ahoW^n 
of reld hof^ stones, like th6 sp^s e# ire-woiioR, atteodeid by r^M^rts as cxf a 
great train of artillery, mark the accumulated- iutoosit^ of tbe.-l(^^ 
wor^,..till the olima?: arrives when mineraJi ..masses, reduced to complete 
juidity, escape in fiery, majestic, and slow winding cMhbuts Aom the 
interior. . 

74« A discharge of ashes from the crater, which, borne byHhe air, falls 
upon a large area of the surrounding country, commonly terminates a grand 
eruption. •--..'• *^ , : 

Thenmnantof lava ejected in a single ease of volcanic ezciterhent is srmtetimes enomiotra^ 
In 1^83, during an eruption t>f Skaptaa Yfilral in Iceland, Ow lava flowed In^WQ ftearlf ppfo«it« 
itretuqn, 90 miles in one direetion- and 4Q^Ues iu the other, with respective breadths of 19 and 7 
iniiea, with an averag^e'depth oflOD feet. 

75. Disiinciive Characters^ Volcanic mountains are either eontinuousljf 
active, intermittent, or extinct. The frequency of erupti<ins, with t^eir 
peculiar oharaeteriirtioG^af^enf^.te ni^t^d^ , *; 

■ StrumfapU, a mountain only 2,1^5 feet high, has befen nnlnterrnptedTy rfblive flrt>rtr rti# «iw*»»f 
knth^ntic hietdry. Tb« 16fty conea of Etna, 10,874 ftBti TeBeriffe, IjltlSd, Tantruraf^a^ 16,57f | 
«ad Cot<nni^i> ISyST^y h^¥9| Q9^ the eoi|lrary, varying Utertralfl of rest} in some instances amount- 
tag to centuries. ' ' , I. . • ; 

7ft. Among th^ social tie* of yolwiio iactlon, may be eIw^nerated erup^ 
tionfl of miod, cont^ming dead'fiabes .and ^rat^r. On the westeriu peninsula 
of the Oa^iaiL, the 's<h]: exhaleS'au. ii^^ammable gaa^ wl^ch when i^ted 
feptesentaa bttrning fieUijuCaU^d the |ir^s of Bakaju , ' . r^,,., j . , 
'^ 77. fh^Vire ^trtiga '^HthMng) of Chilian a]»-ntifimiblttij«gq i^or th^ 
^purpose of Taisitig^al^, whi(At b strongly^Mnpr^gBited ^iddi:eiidtaiid]iiire^ 
and yields an inflammable gas* When a torch isappUod^ ib0ope)4i^ of 
^Obaa wel>s> W^«^ atieans of Q^e rises- to the h^^t of 20 or ^0 feet. 

•78. The Fiie'^ls. (HoKhm) exhibit .a ligU. during thqiught, jike tbaf 
of date aurora. . It Js supposed to, be a volcanio flame jproceedingj firpm a 
deep ravine, yhicb. we Olun^se have not visited. ' * ;• t ; ' - 

One of the most awfnt and sablime volcanoes is that of Kirane« in one of the. Qandyricii 
Ishtqds. It was seen in a state of high activity in 1834 Uy Mr. Donglas. He describe* ft.atf a 
4eeD siwkqil pib.oeerfpying ^i/e equaf» nilee; covered with maM.es qf 4ava which hadbeea4n a 
Stale of recent fusion. In the midst of ihese were tw«» lnvis of U<)ald taVvi : U' bdM> there Maa a 
Vast eiMlJNktl in «Au$aM abulttlKM, ti^asioiaU/ wnKtiqtf t^ Jlpe ^aif h^ of trom 9), tP ^ ffieL 
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Stci'.nereruihebra ffax-mitl. He toyt tire nolee CouM hardly tN» desc rib ^' '* -^ - 



s refuse br __ , , 

. «igMi^ ia,lbe worlil w«iiid ^ « whtopM to it 



rib«4»thfltairthe attMi 



79. Geysers. — ^Hot Springs, oommon to tibe neigbbprliopd of volioih 
noes, occur in a remarkable gronp of fif^ or more, in Iceland/ about 86» 
pules from Hecla. The most itnportant of these is the Great Geyser, <yr 
Strokr, ^ 

V ■ ' ' • / ■ ' ' ' ' 

It is a circalar mound of ailicioua depoaita, with a baain at the anmmit, 60 feet in diainetaff,alia 
glx or aeven deep. At the bottom of the haaia, tlMre ia a well 10 feet wide at the mouth, bat 
inradoally narrowing to aevea or eight, witltm parpaodtcaUr dMoen^of 70 feet. The grand emp- 
tiona are often after intervals of a aay or tnore. Hollow rumblinff sounds announce their ap* 
Meaok and wars tfa«. apectntor to retinr ta- si aafo diatanee. Tbe water in the baain boiM 
rariously, and is projected |nto the air in a aueeeision of jeta* luecqmpanied with immenati 
ft^umea oi steam. The power of the Oey^ter yariea, and alao the height or the aqneooa colams. 




. 80. The 6aiise of Htm singular piienomena id til^M elj^ained bj Mr; Tjf^TL 
He supposes ap interior cavity, as at A D, (See Fig. 2») veoeiting wfiUtt) 
from the surface by the fissures of 7, F , while steamv.a^t.an ezo^iiding^ 
high temperature, rises upwards by the fissures at C. The condensed steam 
raises the temperature of the water in the lower part of the cavity. T&e 
upper part becomes filled with steam under high pressure, which forces th# 
water up the funnel £ B, and projects it with more or less violence at the 
month. 

m 

81. Cau8t8. Of all the post-dates for a genendtiieory of Yol<Htnoes,ilie 
sknplest and best founded, (supported by tbe fact tiiat the tempdratiire of 
liie earth increases with the dqrih in every parallel of latitude, and fay 
evidence of the great extent of roek <mce fused beneaUi the sinfiiee,) is the 
igneous fluidity of the interior of ou|r planet—ra vast s^ p^ melted rook 
underlaying the cooled and ^lidified crust, which may. re^oaaln at rest fov 
•gas benei^ enormonsr ajif^, biM^ is liable t^b^. locally excited and vfr 
lifted by the force of oompiessed pawet* 

82. DiiMMion. Volcanoes may be ehariteteristically dii^tribnted kto 
two great classes or sjv^oiPBy Owteal and Linear. 



86. A central i^stem consurts of sercral rents grouped atoond ft prineir 
pal cone, wluch serves as a common 'point of ernption, as those of the 
isles of Palma, Lancerote, and Tenerifie ; or tl^ey are arranged in an ex-* 
pinded area, as in Iceland. ^' 

84. A linear system consists of ^evei^l vents extevding in one direction^ 
at no great distance from each other, apparently the apertures of the saine 
great longitudinal fissure, as the volcanoes of America and the Asiatic 

ides. .'V.I ' 

.1 ■ „ . 

85. Yolcanoes are not generally distributed over the several continetits; 
bat if a line be drawn, commencing ai Cape Horn, along ^e western coasts 
of North and South Ainerica to the 'Aleutian isles, thence to Kamschaikat 
and along the eastern and southern coast of Asia through India and the 
80uthei;n part of Eurixpe, thence to Iceland, Greenland, and the nordiem 
coast of America, it will mark the location of ike general linear systems of 
continental volcanoes. 

86. They seem tp represent the globe -as being rent like an irregular 
crack in a globular vessel. 

87. The whole number of known volcanoes amounts to 424, of which 200 
are active, and of these, 200 belong to tibe shores of the Paokc Ocean. 

88. Fissures and Fiords, Caves or Cavf rns, Tunnels.— 
Beep narrow fissures, yawning chasms, and great chambered cavities, eomr 
miiOa m mountain districts^ are either ike results of that prodigious internal 
expansive force, that has shaped the external covering, of the- globe, or of- 
the extensive changes produced by t^e erosive aejtioQ of air and water, 
operating through a series of ages. . . 

The f^reat chafm nt leooozo, SouUk-Xmericn, is cpevsedbv a natural arch, 47X feet Ui length, 
3t in breadth, and 318 above the etream Seaeisa Paz, which passes tfarotigh it. Sixty-roar 
f(Bet below this bridg|» there is another ^^p<*mposed of dislodged masstTof rock, which have 00 
fallen as to support each other. . The deric abysa below is haunted by no 



doleful cries increase the friirhtfulness of the scene. A similar instance is that of the bridge over 



r nnoturnal' birds, wfaoee 

^ A similar instance' 

Cedar Creek in Virginia, 210 feet above the Wateh 

89- The coasts of Nbr^y, Iceland, Oreenland, and Patagonia, are rent 
<yreracked by enormous fiords, iEtouietimes penetrating f^r into the interior, 
atid splitting into' numerous branches. 

Of the west eoost of Greenland, .these deep jnlpts of the sen, now sparkling in avnsMne, now 
rfmded in gloom, are hemnted in by 'Avails* of TOck' often 2,000 fbet high f tfa^se often terminnle !■ 
(Ifunn's, which are eimtinies forced on hgr ^he pressure of tbvui>per ice-jriains, till tbe^ fill th» 
fiord, and even projecTftur into the sen like bold headlandsn WWn underniined by the surgd, 
boge masses of ice fall from tiiem, with a crsi^ like tbi}ndef,hn&Kin^ the sea bdilt These idc' 
bergs, carried by the currents, are stranded on the Arctic coast, or drawn by currents in^o towfr 
latitudes. 

^ 90. Casoems are perfoarations, q)en to tik daylight at one extremity, with 
lal^ral entrances On tbe. sides of ^e inoaotoin* .Sometimes these op^mgii 
ertend entirely through the inoimtatn. mass, £6rndng afttaral shafts aad 
tehij^els so strai^ as to idlow liic passage of tbe light through iiiem. 
' 91. True ' caverns are riot found In the bWer rocks, as granite, ^eiss* 
iftid slate; but vertical fissures of 'unknown depth are not. uncommon*' 
Qttind examples o£ cavern ikt^eture are found hi' rdeariie' masses-— in tbe 
new red sandstone and mountain limestoiBBi^yst^tns. ^' . 

JLflSoi^il^e Hunt tenftrkable, are 
Orotto Of Antipuros in the Greek A 
AVeyer's Cave in Virginia, and thtf 



ire Surtsbelltf in leelapdi^Fiiijii^s in4h«JUIa;i4<>r3tefft»ib« 
Archipelago, AdeTsl>erg in Trieste, C;acahuarail|>a in Mexicsk 
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92. Ptcuiwiiiei. Some ear^ «re perfeei siimmeF ioe^honses, whilo in 
the miter the temperature of the oave 13 mild, the ice meltmg. Some 
oares, situated i& volcaoio regions, exhale hot sulphurooB vapors, as the 
Grotfto del Ctuoo near Naples^ From the mouth of some caves, strong 
currents of air rush forth, sometimes hot, and sometimes exoeedinglj cold! 
An instance of this kind occurs in the Alleghany Mountains. The tem- 
pests that 'sometimes rush forth from the great cave of Ouybe in Central 
Asia, are so violent as to carry off every thing on the road. These »e said 
to be warm in winter, and so dangerous, that the caravans often stop for a 
whole week, tfll the tempest has subsided. Some caverns contain the re- 
mains of animals and birds in enormous quantities ; others afford a habitat 
for nocturnal animals and birds, which issue forth in almost countless num* 
hers on the approach of evening twilight. 

93. Many limes^ne caverns are remarkable for their calcareous fo^rma- 
tions, which assume a variety of wild, fantastic and beautiful shapes. These 
are caused by the percolation of water containmg catbonate of lime, held 
m solution by carbonic acid, which becoimng disengaged, the lime is de- 
posited. The formations depending from the roof are called Stalacdtes ; 
those formed on the floors, from the larger drops before deposition has taken 
place, are teamed Stalagmites — ^when they approach each other and form 
a junction they exhibit a series of columns. 

94. Coralline FOrmations.-r'lt is ft singular circumstance, arising 
from the instability of the crust of the earth, that all the smaller tropical 
pelasgio islands in the Pacific and Indian oceans are either volcanic or 
coralline, except New Ckledonia and the Seychelles. And it is still more 
singular that in most cases where there are volcanoes, the land is rising by 
slow degrees above the ocean ; whereas, those vast spaces, studded with 
coral islands or atolls, are actually sinking below it, and have been for 
ages. All coral formations are the work of various speoies of animals or 
insects. 

95. These formations are of four different kinds, namelv, lagoon islands 
or utolls, encircling reefe, barrier reefs, and coral reera. They are all 
nearly confined to. ihe.tropical regions — the atolls, to the Pacific and Indit^i 
oceans alone. 

96. ^n Moll^ or Lagoon island, consists of a chaplet or ring of coral, 
enclosing a lagoon or portion of the ocean in its centre. The average 
breadth of the ring above the surface of the sea is about a quarter of a mile, 
oftener less, and it seldom rises higher than 12 feet above the waves. 
Hence they are not discernible, even at a small distance, unlesa when 
covered with cocoa-nut or palm trees, which is often the case. 

97. Encircling Rtefs differ in no respect from atolls, except that they 
have one or more islands in their lagoon. First conceive an island, sur- 
rounded with still water, with an outer wall or barrier to protect it against 
the lashing surges of the ocean. In this wall are gaps or openings, through 
which ships may enter and find a perfect harbor. These islands having a 
rich soil, a mild climate, with their quiet lagoons, surrounded by their coral 
fortresses, may be classed among the most beautiM works of nature. 

9S. Such js iheMand.of OtfLheite, (IJahiti) of the Society Group. 
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99. Bixmef Rtefa are of pims»\j ^ same straetoita a« the pmofiflg ' 
classes, differing bnly in their position jn regard to the luid. The gcaodest 
coral formation known is the great barrier reef off the Borth-^east coast of 
Australia. It is 1000 miles long by ^00 wide, with an arerage distance of 
25 miles from the shore. ^ 

100. Coral Reefs are distinct &oo(i all the foregoing ^ they are merely 
fringes of coral along tb# ahore. 

Qornl insects caDnot exist at a (greater depth than 25 or 30 fathoms, and <}ie immediateYy 
when le/t dry. Vet the corrtt wail is often eleyated high a boira the surface of the wafeeril, ana 
descends precipitously to unfolhonuLble depths, afibrding incunteetiblie evidence of the elevation 
And subsidence of certain portions of the solid crust of the globe. 




i 101. ISairtliquakea.— Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are un- 
doubtedly phases of the aaa^e phenomena. No plienomena are so terrible 
in their effects, or so fatal, to human life a^ earthquakes. The volcatio giyed 
timely notice of its eruption, and confiaes^ its ravages to a £uaadied arto> 



fiWt idle eirtUqbfike eornxdenoes without the slj^teet v«imittg,.aiid a rut 
extent of country is invoiTed in dis9i8tf»r by its oscillations. ; ^ . 

102* The vibrstory mo^m^ts of eurthquakes have been. known to ex* 
tend 4,000 miles in length. 

103. The movements of thagromid during an ^arflbquake are described 
as consisting of tremulous^ Tertioal^ horizontid) or rotary yibration&y rapidly 
suoceedhdg each other, sometimes ocoiurring singly, ox taking place togc^er. 

104. Earthquakes cause the permanent displacement of large areas of 
land by elevation or subsidence, the opening of extensive fissures, great 
oceanic waves, and^ train of varying incidents dependent upon situatidns 
ajad strength of concussion. 

105. Iiand slips, or Avalanohes^ — The dislodgmentsof mountaaa 
masses, which fall in a heap of ruins into the su^iacent valleys, or a irimple 
slide- to a lower level without entire d^nmgement, are not uncommon with 
certain fomtatioBS of a lo(^rand solvent texture. Though the work of a 
few moments as to the actual catastrophe, the predi^osing process for the 
event extends through a series of ages. It is generally due to the solvex^t 
power of water percolating by rents and fissures to a stratum of soft; sand- 
stone, limestone, or conglomerate, the baeieB of othe: 'strata^ and gradually 
carrying away its material. (See Fig. S«) . 

In IdiSy a part ofMnnnt Grenier, In Savoy, fell, burying fivt parishei, coloring an extent 6{ nine' 
i(^uai^ leagues with its rains. In 180S) ^he Vale ot Ooldan, la the Canton ef Zng, with 97 houses 
and 484 persons, was overvThelmed by the fall of the Rossberg, (Mount Ruffi.) In 18^, afler 
Tiolent rain, following a dry season, an eztensiTe land slip occnrredin tlwlVliite Moutfkaias of 
New Hampshire. 



. HTDROGBAPHy. 

106. Hydrography is a description of the seas, lakes, rivers^ and springs, 
- (the waters) of the earth. 

107* W^^ is one. of the most , important and abundant substances . in 
nature. Very widely diffused, and found in each of the three forms which 
bodies . are capable of assuming — ^vaporous in the atmosphere; solid in ice 
«nd snow, and liquid in seas, l^&es, and. rivers. It is a compound of two 
gases, oxygen and hydrogen, in the proportion of eight parts, of the fornjer 
to one of the latter. It seldom occurs in a state of jurity, but is varioudy 
impregnated with ingredients derived from the atmosphere, the' strata of 
the earth in contact w^th it, a&d frooi decbmp(M^ and living an^in^ ipid 
vegetable substances. When pure, it is tastelesaandiaodcoK^.- ' / 

' lOB. Rain water is the |mrest found in nature, yet it oontaiad xsaifl^ie 
^acid, and air absorbed from the atmosphere, aad somedtties vublute (jaaoitH 
fies of iron^ nickel, and ittanganese* 

109. Large springs are commonly purer than small ones. Those of 
granite and siliceous countries are purer than those of limestone, carboni* 
ferous, and alluvial counties. 

110. The amount of fresh water, compared with the whole aqueous por- 
tion. of. the earth, is quite insignificant. 

111. The ualvosal eoeaA is aalt^ ^aijing ia diff^tent localiUes. 
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112. From a eArefiil Bwilysis of tiie water of ihe^Englidi ehaimd \fj 
Dr. SolinrtEer, the following resnltg were obtabed : 

Water. •.... 951.74379 gniu. 

ChlortdeofaodiniD, common lalt, ••••»• 87.05048 ** 

" " potaBslura 0.78908 *« 

c( (( in«gnasium, •••....• 3.68658 « 

Bromide of mftgDesinm, •••••••• 0.08989 '* 

SalpbatoofratigMBia, •» • 2JMI578 « 

«< " UiM ' . 0.40008 «( 

Carbonate onuM, 0.08301 « 

1000.00000 

113. The origin of the saline ;^perty of oceanie water is a pbjsioal 
question) involved in obscurity, xbe ocean is supposed- to have acquired 
its saline principle, when, the globe was in the act of subsiding from a 
gaaeouB atate* 

114. Salt springs are eommoo, those of pure brine are rare. The salt 
springs of Oheshire, in England, and of New York, are efi^>eoiaIl7 rich. 

115. Springs of water containing sulphates and carbonates of lime, mag- 
nesia and soda, and the chlorides of calcium, manganese and sodium, are 
common. 

116. Physioal Oharaoten of Water.— Water appears at the 
surface of the earth at every temperature, from the freezing to the boiling 
point. 

117. The mean temperature of ordinary sprmgs is lower than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, if the water is derived from high-lying levels, as is 
commonly the case ; but if it has penetrated deep into we earth, it acquires 
a temperature which increases with the depth. Thermal and hot springs 
are from great depths. h 

118. The mean temperature of the ocean at the surface diminishes from 
wiihm the tropics as the latitude increases, (more rapidly in the southern 
than in the northern hemisphere,) till near the poles it renders the sea 
ice-bound. 

119. The oceanic warmih equator does not correspond with the terrestrial 
equator, but for the most part runs on the north of it, the ocean in the 
northern hemisphere being warmer than in the southern. At one point 
in the Gulf of Mexico, the greatest heat is at 28^ N. lat., or about 1,500 
miles north of the line. (See map, where the temperature of the ocean is 
marked in degrees at numerous pomts, where it has been ascertained.) 

120. The waters of the globe exhibit various hues, which depend upon 
a variety of cireumstanoes. 

121. The ooean absoribs all the prismatic eohn, except that of ultram»> 
rine, which is reieeted in every direction. This is the true color, in general, 
when seen apart from atmospheric influence, modified by the depth ; but 
ev/ery gleam of sunshine, passing cloud, wmds, shoals and sand-banks, affect 
its tints. 

122. Particular parts of the ocean show peculiar oolors: — ^the sea is white 
in the Gulf of -Guinea, and Uack amid the Maldive Islands. Variously 
purple, red, and rose-colored waters occur in the eastern parts of the Medi- 
terranean, in the Vermilion Sea off California, in the Red Sea, and in tracts 
along the coasts of Chili, Btadl, and. Australia* Green iTatar appearf in 
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tite Penian Chlf, off tke Arabian ooaat, iMsd also in oonneotioo wftli the 
deepest blue in the Arctic ooeaii. 

128. These appearances are permanent, and so distinct, that ships^haTe 
been seen partly in bine and partly- in green water at the same iime* 

124. These tints are occasioned by diffei^ntly colored animakulu, 
which occur in conntless myriads, furnishing sudtenance to many of the 
larger inhabitants of the sea. 

125. The phosphorescence of the ocean, as manifested by the bright scin- 
tillations. of its waves ' and the bright green sparks in the wake of a ship, 
is also caused by mmute organic beings, which are phosphorescent while 
alive. 

126. Springs. — ^The rains and melted snows are partly drained from 
fhe surface of high grounds into rills and streams, or returned again to the 
atmosphere by evaporation, or are devoted to the purposes of animal and 
vegetable life. But a large portion is received into the soil by minute ab- 
sorption, or percolates through cracks and fissures in the rocks, pursuing 
a downward course, till arrested by clays and impermeable strata, where 
the water accumulates, and is forced by hydrostatic pressure to find its way 
to the surfEkce, occasioning the phenomena of natural springs. 

127. Distindim Characters. Some springs ard perennial or constant, 
discharging a great volume of water, and show no diminution during 
seasons of drought; others are intermittent, dependmg upon the character 
of the season. Reciprocating springs, or those which ebb and flow, are 
rare. The celebrated ebUng and flowing Well of the Peak, and the far- 
fkmed Pool of Siloam, are instances. 

128. The temperature of spring wafer varies from that of ice-water to 
the boiling point. 

129. Springs of fresh water sometimes issue firom the bed of the ocean. 
A powerful jet of this kind occurs in the Gulf of Spezzia, a branch (^ the 
Gulf of Genoa. In the Bay of Xagua, on the south-east coast of Cuba, 
similar springs gush up with such force as to endanger small canoes, while 
vessels sometimes take in water from them ; and the lameriinef or l^esh 
water cetacea, abound in the vicinity. There are other instances. 

130. Causes, There must be undoubtedly deep subterranean reservoirs, 
or rivers, receiving their fresh water from the continents, and making their 
exit at the bed of the ocean. 

131. Rivers. — ^Rivers have had a greater influence on the location 
and fortunes of the human race, than almost any other physical cause ; 
and since their velocity has been overcome by steam navigation, they have 
become the highways of the natkps. 

132. They frequently rise in lakes, which they unite with the sea; in 
other instances, they spring from small elevations in the plains, from peren- 
nial sources in the mountains, alpine lakes, melted snow, and glaciers ; but 
the everlasting store-houses of the mightiest floods are from the ice-clad 
mountains of table-lands. Kivers are constantly increased by tributaries, 
in descending the mountains and traversing the plains, till at last they 
flow into the ocean, their ultimate destination and remote origin. *< All 
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ib^ rirerei rtm into the Ma, and jet'&e sea k not fiilV liecsiiseit ^res in 

eyaporatioQ an equivalent for "what it reoeives. 

18B. The 'bydrdgFaphieal region of a principal riTer, or its baein, in- 
clndes, besides the bed actually ocoupied by tLe water, the firhok of the 
ddolivities from which, tributaries descend, or the entire country drained, 
whieh is, defined by an imaginary line passing through the sources of ^itg 
feeders. Each affluent^ and each rill flowing into it, has a basin peculiar 
to itself, defined in ,the same- manner, their united areas constitudng the 
basin of the grand stream. 

134. Tke following list contains all the river basins with an area of 
S00,000 square miles and upwards : 



Emptying into th« Atlantf)* 
Oeeoo, - • - 



BASTir OV THE &I7XH. 

Amasoa, 

Nile, - 
Mi8«i8kippf, . m 
h*. Plata, - r 
Niger, T . .^ 

Saskatchawan, - 
Toomtins, - • 
Orinoeo, • • 
Gariep, - • - 
DanuM, * 



AHXA. XH 8QVARE MILS 

" - * . 1J242I000 

600,000 

. fi»,000 

478,000 

* 381,000 
360,000 

• 380.000 ' 
. - 8ll»1»0 

t.350,000 • 



Emptying Into tlie Arctic ( Yen'^g . . . . . . - i;04o;oo6 

Ocean, - . . |Lena, .-' ' . '---'-'' 

J Mackenzie, 

Emptying into the Pacific ) Amour, - 
Qceaa, - - - > Yang tae Kinng, 
) Uoaog-ho, 



800,000 
5^,000 
800,000 

750,000 
710,000 
480.000 
416,000 
410,000 



Emptying into the Indian ) Burrampooter, - - - - 
OceEAi, - - - > Ganges, - * - -- , • 

) Indus, ------- 

The Antarctic Ocean receives no rirers. § 

li35. The ridge or country which divides one basin from another is called 
the water-parting, the drainage from thence being in different directions^ 
Each slope forms a water-shed* 

136. Ther6 are instances of river basins so running into each other, as 
for water communication to stH^sist naturally between two primary streams. 

The most remarkable of this k^nd, long deemed impossible by physical geogtaphers, is the 
bifurcation of the Oriftoco. • 

In the plain of Esmeralda, the Caasiquesre, a branch of the Orinoco, joins the Rto Negro, an im- 
portant affluent of the Amazon, thus connecting two primary streams. The Cassioneare is 100 
yards wide where it leaves the Orinoco, and 650 where it falls into the Rio Negro after a course 
of 180^ miles. 

In 1800> Humboldt ascertained this fact by passing along tlie natural canal from one river to 
the other. 

187. A descent of one foot in 200 in the bed 6f a river renders it un- 
navigabie ; a greater inclination produces a rapid — still greater, approach- 
ing tiie perpendicular, a eataraot, * ^ 

1S8. Bistindtive Charaders* Elvers depend for their magnitude upon 
vaxious elements-^the length of their course, the Extent of their basins, the 
rain-producing dbaracter of the cUmate, and their connection with moun- 
tains covered with^ eternal snow. 

The Missisiippi, following the Missouri branch, has the loiwest conrsa ef any river on the 
globe ; but the Amazon stairas at the head of rivers, draining by far the largest area of country, 
find rolling the greatest volume of water to the ocean. 

139. The effect of the junction of two great rivers is not always an ex-i 
pansion of surface,, but sometimes a contraction, the depth of the channel 
Deing increased, and the velocity of the current. 
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fVom. thence to the mouth of the Ohio, the medium width of th^ir united waters is only thre#. 
fcmrths of a ndle. * 

140. The Nile is remarkable for not receiving a single brook between 
its jtmclaon with tlie Teeafcza and the Mediterranean, a distance oi 1500 
miles. 

141. Some rivers temporarily disappear in swamps, sands, and undep- 
ground channels, havmg in m&iiy bstances forced their way through 
obstructmg rocks. The Bhone and Ghiadiana are .instances. 

142. Some riveys traversing alluvial plains carry down immense quan- 
tities of solid matter, which form deltas at their mouths. The Ghinges, 
Nile^ Mississippi, and others have large deltas. 

143. Iiakes and Iiake 8y Btem.s.-' Their DUtribuHon. The in- 
land waters", denominated lakes, are the largest and most numero in the 
higher latitudes of the northern hemisphere. 

144. A zone, bounded by the parallelB 40° and 60® N. lat., includes the 
location of the principal lake systems. 

145. Small expanses occupy the highest mountain passes ; larger sheets 
are formed on the lower table-lapds j but tte.paost extensive wre on the 
great lowlands. 

ELEVATION OF SOME OF THE PEINCtPAL L^KES. 
AboYe the lea-level. Below the sea-l6TeI. 

VXXT. 



SiriRul, A«a, - - . - • 16,000 Caspian Sea, - . - - - 64 

Titicaca, South Ameriai, - - - 12,796 Lake of Tiberias, SOO 

Tazana, Africa, .... 6,110 Dead Sea, 1,300 

Lakt of Geneva, - * - - - 1,229 

146. The principal lakes may be arranged in four great systems. Two 
in the Old World, and two in the New. The latter are the largest and 
most important. 

147i A system of lakes, oommenemg in Great Britsdn, extends throi;igh 
Glermany along the coast of tibe Baltic^ through Finland, North Eussia, 
North Siberia, to Behring Strait., 

148. A second system includes the lakes of the Pyrenees, Alps, Appe- 
nines of Bavaria, the Austrian empire, and Western and Central Asia. 

149. A third sysjbem comprises the great Canadian masses of fresh water. 

150. A fourth system, north-west, of the former, extends from the Lake 
of the Woods to the icy shores of the Arctic Ocean* 

161. Distinctive Characters. Atiother classification may be made of lakes 
founded upon their ]Aysical differences. First, some have no apparent afflu- 
ents or outlets. They commonly occupy hollows, extinct volcanic craters, 
and depend upon subaqueous springs to supply the waste occasioned by 

« evaporatian. A second class have outlets, but no i^parent affltients, de- 
riving their supplies fron^ subterranean sources. A third olass have both 
affluents and outlets — the common arrangement. A fourth class receive 
affluents, but have no outlets ; the Caspian Sea, Lake Aral, and the Be^ 
Sea are instances. \ 

162. Some lakes exhibit the phenomena of floating islands, anomaloiU 
nndulations, and other striking peculiarities. 
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15&. The Lake Zorioh is distingabbed by tbe nxmxal app6at«nee of a 

very minute vegetation upoi)L its surface, exhibiting what is called the 
flowering of tbe waters. 

154. Tbe Seiches (^ Lake Geneva oonsist of a sudden rise in tbe form of 
a tidal wave> probably due to a local and transient change of atmospheric 
pressure. 

155. A lake of unknown depth near Boleslan in Bohemia, in winter, 
is so disturbed by subaqueous winds, that masses of ice are said to be ac- 
tually thrown up to some height from its surface. 

156. The attjractive power of mud at the bottom of some of the North 
American lakes was declared to be so strong, by Capt. Back and ^ers, 
that in the shallows, boats could scarcely be urged on at all. 

157- One of the bays of Lake Huron seems to be the focus of peculiar 
electrical phenomena, for whenever traversed, peals of tibiunder are said to 
be heard. 

158. The Ocean. — ^The waters which continuously environ the con- 
tinental and island masses, form a single ocean, but are conveniently 
divided into several great sections, an arrangement caused by the irregular 
distribution of the solid and fluid portions of the surface. 
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(PlO. 4.) 

UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF LAND AND WAtER ON THE SURFACE OF THB 

GLOBE. 

K a great circle be drawn throagh the Coast of Peru and the aoath of Asia, tbe aurfaee of the 
globe will be divided into two hemispheres, the one containing the most extensive land masses, 
tbe other being almost entirely covered with water. One side of our globe may be said to be 
continental, the other oceanic. 

159. These sections constitute the Atlantic, Arctic, Indian, Pacific, and 
Antarctic oceanic basins. These, in their general character, were described 
in the article. Physiognomy of the Earth's Surfece. Many peculiar and 
physical characteristics, however, remain to be noticed. 

160. The Atlantic ocean is the best known of any, as the highway of 
the world's commerce, perpetually traversed by hosts of merchant vessels, 
in which millions of property and thousands of lives are embarked. 



'161. Itc tropical distncis exhiUt several remarkable phenomena, asr the 
phosphoresQence of the sea, the flyisg^fish chased by the dolphin, succea- 
sive regions of steady breezes and calms — the latter interrupted by short 
and sadden squalls, and enormous deluges of rain. 

162. The South Atlantic has no peculiarities which require notice. A 
very large portion of the surface of the North Atlantic is occupied by sea^ 
weed, (fucus ncUanSf) closely matted together, forming the Grassy Sea, or 
the Sargasso Sea of the Spanish and Portuguese. This marine vegetation 
occurs in stripes or banks. Its area is estimated to amount to more than 
one million square miles* 

163. In the spring months, extensive sheets of drift ice and massive ice* 
bergs are common in the North Atlantic, floating much nearer the American 
than the European coast, borne by a current from the Arctic sea, frequently 
as far south as lat. 40^ and 45°, being confined to the space between 4^ 
and 50^ east long. Deviations from ^ese limits oecnr, but are very rare. 

In 1817, manv tboasand sqaare miles of ice, which for agei had been permanent on the north 
oi Iceland) suadenly broke, from aome nnknown canto, and drifts occurred in 329 of eoat longi- 
tude. 

Agnin in 1841, the steamer " Great Western" eaeoantered an extensiTe ice-field between ^SP 
and 43^ of latitnde, and proceeded along its sootbern edge from eftst to west for more than a hnn- 
dred miles. This was the year in which the ill-fated steamer << President " was^ost, most likely 
surrounded and crushed by the floating ice which came downin peculiar forceat fcliat period from 
the northern regions. 

164. The Aro^c Ocean bemg closed to navigation by eternal frosts, 
its physical characteristics are but partially known. The perilous attempts 
of those master-spirits of enterprise, Sir John Franklin and others, to ex- 
plore this ice-enclosed region, have thus far been unsuccessful. 

165. The theory of a milder region, an open sea, surrounding the nofth 
pole, as recently suggested by Dr. Kane, remains to be substantiated. 

166. The Pacific, properly styled the Great Ocean, is chiefly remarkabb 
, for its vastness and tixe number of ite islands. 

167. The Indian Ocean has no distinctive character independent of 
phenomena, which belong to the department of meteorology — ^its hurricanes 
and monsoons. 

168. The Antarctic Ooean presents similar features to the Arctic, but 
is more completely an icy sea ; the drift ice appears to travel farther from . 
the south than from the corresponding pole. 

169. Some variations of level are observed between different sections of 
the universal ocean. 

170. The surface of the Bed Sea, at certain seasons, is from 24 to 36 
feet higher than that of the Mediterranean, arising |»:obably from prevailing 
winds and currents. 

171. The effect of the equatorial current which sweeps across the Atlan- 
tic, from the Gulf of Gumea to the Gulf of Mexico, where its farther pro- 
gress westward is arrested, is to pile up the waters several feet above the 
level of the ocean. 

172. There appears to be a small difference between the level of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, on the different sides of the Isthmus of Panama* 
• 173. The beds of th^ oceanic waters exhibit similar inequalities to those 
which mark the surface of the dry-land — ^abrupt eminences, gentle slope», 

*4 
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ftod deep depressions^ the depth of the fitiid vtirjiSQg fefmi bejroad ^ 
reach of the sounding line to the thin stratum tiiat scarcelj conceals tht 
sand bank fn>m the eye of the navigator. 

174. Ooeanio Mpveznents.*— The ocean is suhject to three general 
movements — ^waves, tides, and currents, the causers of which are inde- 
pendent. 

175. The wave movement is of an inconstant and transitory chaxao- 
ter, oooasioned by winds ; thut of the tides is regular and periodical, the 
result of the attractive influence of the moon, mo£fied by that of the sun.; 
while the currents are the effect of various circumstances — ^permanently 
-or alternately flowing — ^resemblmg great rivers in the sea. 

176. Waves arise from the action of the innds, in ccmtact with the sur- 
face of the ocean. Their height or magnitude is in proportion to the inten* 
sity and duration of tho force exerted. The common saying of waves 
running mountams high is a popular exaggeration. Forty fbet is considered 
the extreme height of waves, or 20 feet above and below the general level 
of the ocean. At a comparatively small depth the ocean is tranquil when 
farious tempests are agitating its surface. The efiect of the strongest gale 
probably does not extend 200 feet below &e surface. 

177. The tide movement of the ocean is indicated by a great marginal 
ware or swell which rises and falls generally twice every day on aU coasts 
of the globe, except on those of the Mediterranean Sea where it is some- 

:mes not perceptible. The height to which successive tides rise differs ex- 
ceedingly in different quarters of thfe globe, and is everywhere variable. 
In Ihe open ocean they attain only a few feet ; but in confined seas, as in 
the Bay of JHmdy, they sometimes rise. 60 o^ 70 feet. The greatest rise 
is called the 8pring4ide and the least the neap-tide. 

178. In general, two complete tides occupy an interval of 24 hours,' 50 
minutes and 28 seconds, corresponding to the time whidi elapses between 
two successive passages of the moon to the same meridian. The tide is 
generally hi^et in proportion as the moon approaches nearest the earth, or 
when she is in perigee j and lower when she is most distant &om it, or in 
apogee* 

179. Oceanic Currents. — (See Map of tlie World.) Currents of 
various extent, magnitude and velocity, disturb the tranquillity of the 
ocean. Some of them! depend on permanent, others on ever-varjing causes. 
They are divided into three classes— constant, periodical, and temporary. 
Constant currents are produced by the combined action of the rotation of 
the earth, the heat of the sun, and the trade winds. Periodical currents 
are pccf^ioned by tides, monsoons and other long-contmued winds. Tem- 
porary currenti arise from the tides, melting ice, aiid storms. 

180. Currents of the Atlantic Ocean. — South Atlantic Cvr^ 
rent. This is a discharge of water from the Indian Ocean, by a current round 
the Cape, which flows northerly along thq coasi of A&ica nearly as £ar as 
the equator. It is mueh colder than the superincumbent air, and is over' 
hung with mist, occasioned by the condensation of the vapor of J;he atmo- 
sphere. Average breadth, according to Sir James Ross, 60 miles ; depth, 
1200 feet; velocity, 24 mUes per day. 



18L Equatanai Currtnt. — Tlaa is bo called from its course IjiBg tinder 
or near the line. It is a contintta>tion pf the former, commences at the cpaat 
of .Congo, flows northrweat to the equator, which it reaches about the meri- 
dian of Gkeenwich* . It then proceeds across ihe whole ocean, increasing in 
extent and velocity till off Cape St. Augustine, South America, it divides 
into two branches. This is the most powerful and extensive of all the Atr 
lantic currents, and by* its nature and position interferes the most of any 
with navigation, forming ^'wide and complete bar across tiie narrow part 
of the ocean between the shores of Guinea and Brazfl. Velocity between 
the coast of Congo and the Island of Annabon, from 14 to 80 miles per 
day; in its progress to Cape Palmas, fit)'m 52 to 63 miks; between iO> 
and 16^ W. long., from 44 to 80 miles, the strongest part of the stream. 
Temperature — ^at least 3** colder than the ooean on each side, because ito 
waters come from a colder region. 

182. About the middle of the ocean, in W. long. 28*,, the equatorial 
current sends off a large stream, called from its direction the north-west 
branch. It may be traced as far north as lat. 28*^, and sometimes as far 
as 30**. Thifj branch favors the return of vessels fcwn the southern hemi- 
sphere to Europe. Velocity — about 20 to 24 miles per day up to lat. 10*>. 
Off Cape Augustine, where the equatorial current divides, a branch to the 
south forms the Brazil current, running at the distance of from 200 to 250 
miles froi)ti the shore, and extending to the out^fall of the La Plata river, 
sometimes much fartiier* Velocity-^ff Bio Janeiro, 30 miles per day } near 
the La Pkta, from 15 to 20 miles. f 

IB^, Guiana Current f — the main stream of the equatorial current, con- 
tinued along the coast of Guiana to the Caribbean Sea, entering it between 
the islands of Trinidad and Martinique. Velocity varies from 10 to 40 
miles per day ; it has been found about 90 miles in the strongest part ; it 
decreases towards the coasts. 

184. Caribbean Cwrenf,— the Guiana current continued through the 
Caribbean Sea, flowing with a gentle motion through the channel of Yuca- 
tan, into the Gulf of Mexico. 

185» Current of the. Gulf of Mexico. The slight flow received from 
th^ Caribbean Sea divides into two branches — one, turning to the right, 
passes Cuba to the Strait^of Florida ; the other, turning to the left, makes 
a complete tour of the Gulf of Vera Cruz and the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Both branches flow gently. The temperature of the Gulf of Mexico is at 
least 7*^ higher than that of the Atlantic in the same parallel. It amounts 
in general to 89", but has been observed 90^> being probably the highest 
temperature of the ocean over the globe. 

186. Gtdf Stream, The braneh ourrents of the Gulf of Mexico unite 
at the Strait of Florida, to form the powerful and celebrated stream which 
carries off the heated water of the Mexican cauldron, and distribfites it at 
great distances. The stream proceeds along the coast of the United States 
as far as Cape Hatteras. It then gradually turns eastward, maintains that 
direction as far as the Azores, where it bends south, and loses itself a little 
south of that group of islands. The length of its course from the Strait of 
Florida to the Azores is about 3,000 geographical miles 3 but part of the 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream find their way to the shores of ifurope, as 
far up as the North Cape, and even to Spitzbergen. Veloeity-'^noted as 
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high as 120 miles per day, after passing the Narrows of ihe Struts ; 48 to 
60 at 1100 miles from its egress ; and 30 or more after a eoarse of nearly 
3000 miles. Temperature, after issuing from the Oulf, exoeeds 86^ ; after 
running 1100 miles, 8P ; after 8,000 miles, 76* to 79« ; at the Azores, 74». 

187. Hudaon^s Bay Current flows from the Arctio Ocean to the 
Gulf Stream, which it jobs east of the Oreat Bank of Newfoundland, the 
polar ice descending by it into the North Atlantic. Velocity — ^from 36 to 
60 miles per day. Temperature has been observed 43^, whidi is 17'^ below 
that of the adjacent ocean. It bears the name ther^ore of the Cold Cur- 
rent. Captain Sooresby counted 500 icebergs setting out upon it at once. 
• The Icelanders reoeire large quantities of dr^t-wood by the medium of this 
eurrent, an important benefaction to them in the absence of natural forests. 
It is supposed that the great rivers of Northern Asia bring it down from 
the Siberiui woods to the ooean, from whonce it is transferred to the shores 
of Iceland, 

188. Jforih Atlantic Drift Current comprises that part of the At- 
lantic east of the Arctic current, and north of the Gulf Stream. The 
direction is easterly towards Europe ; the flow very weak 5 but the two 
following currents originate from it. 

189. Jforih African and Guinea Current originate between Capo 
Clear in Ireland, and Cape Finiaterre in Spain. It flows south and south- 
east to Cape St. Vincent, between which and Cape Cantin, in Morocco; the 
whole mass of water, as far as long. 20^ west, sets into the Strait of 
Gibraltar. The west part of the current flows south, and at Cape Blanco 
it extends only 150 to 180 miles from the land. At the Cape Verde 
Islands it turns south-east, and flows in contact with, but in an opposite 
direction to the equatorial current, with which its waters probably mix. 

190. RermeU^s Ci/rrenf commences near Cape Finisterre, runs along 
the coast of the Bay of Biscay, then shoots across the mouths of Ihe 
English and Irish Channels, bends round to the west, and through all the 
interynediate points till it falls into itself, performing a complete rotation. 
It bears the name of the late Major James Rennell, who first accurately 
traced its course, and is the current which so often endangers vessels near 
the SciUy Islands. Velocity-^from 24 to 90 miles per day. 

191. Southern Connecting Curreni arises from the drift current of 
the south-east trade wind, and flows to the Cape of Good Hope, where it 
divides, a branch joining the North Atlantic current and another passing 
into the Indian Ocean. 



CUKRENTS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

192. Bengal Current runs principally along the coast of Coromandel, 
but depends entirely upon the monsoons for its direction and force. It 
flows in summer, the time of the south-west monsoon, to the north-east , 
in the opposite direction in winter, when the north-east monsoon prevails. 
Velocity. — the greatest in winter, often 50 miles per day j east of Ceylon, 
from 30 to 70 miles. 



19S. MaMar Curreni flows along the coast of MiJalMur, from Bom- 
bay to Cape Comorin ; depends upon tbe monsoons ; rails northerly in 
winter, and southerly in «ummeF« Yelooity iii winter, veiy slight; in 
Bnmmer, from 10 to 80 miles per day. 

194. United Bengal and Malabar Current The Bengal current, flow- 
ing through Palk Strait and round Oeylon, joins the Malabar current, th0 
united waters flowing westerly towards Africa, depending howeyer upon the 
north-east monsoon. ' 

195. Passage Drift Current — ^the equatorial current of the Indian 
Ocean. It originates i^outh-west from Australia, flows first northerly to^ 
the Tropic of Capricorn, where it bends west and sweeps across the whole 
ocean. Approaching Madagascar, it becomes narrower, and flows on the 
north of that island towards the African coast, having previously sent off 
a branch to t\\e south-west at the Island of Rodriguez. Velocity near 
Australia, &om 20 to 30 miles per day ; in the middle of the ocean, from 
10 to 20 ; but north of Madagascar, where it becomes narrow and more 
powerful, from 45 to 60 miles. 

196. Mozambique Current — the strongest in the Indian Ocean, a con- 
tinuatk)n of the Passage Drift, which, after having passed Madagascar, and 
being joined by the weak Bengal and Malabar current, turns south and 
flows through &e Mozambique canal to the southern extremity of Africa. 
Velocity — ^&om 20 to 50 miles per day, in general -, most rapid near the, 
coast off Cape Corrientes, where the velocity is 139 miles per day, (nearly 
6 miles per hour.) This is, perhaps, the greatest velocity ever noted of any 
current. 

197. LaguUaSy or Cape Current. On ihe southern extremity of Africa, 
at the first pomt of Natal, the Mozambique current is joined by that branch 
of the Passage Drift which separates from it at Rodriguez ; and thus the 
chief movements of the Indian Ocean here blend, forming a strong current, 
part of which reaches the Atlantic, and is called the La^llas current, from' 
the cape and sand-bank of that name. Velocity — greatest at its commence^ 
ment, from 60 to 110 miles per day ; decreases towards the west ; mean 
velocity at the Cape of <3tX)d Hope, 33 miles. 

19S. Counter Current. The preoe<Mng current meets with resistance 
from the great LaguUas bank, about half way between the first point of 
Natal and Uie Cape of Oood Hope, and unable to pass round, or entirely 
over it into the Atlantic, a great portion of the water is returned by a 
oounter current to the Indian Ocean. 



CURRENTS OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

199. Antarctic Drift Current flows from the south polar regions in 
a north-easterlv course towards the coast of South America, where it divides 
into two branches, nearly opposite the Hand of Chiloe. 

200. Penman^ or HumboldVs Cwrren^— one of the branches mentioned, 
first discovered by Humboldt, in 1802. It proceeds northwards along the 
shores of ChiU and Peru, as far as Cape Blanco, where it turns north-west, 
embraces the Clalapagos Group, and expanding from thence in breadth, is 
lost in the ^eat equatorial current of the Pacific. Velocity— from Valpan 



raiso to Lima, 12 or 18 mileis per day ; at the Galapagos blandfl, ii tifts 
been noted at from 70 to 120 mUes, 

201. Cape Horn Current — ^the second branch from the Antarctic Drift, 
running south, passing round Cape Horn to the Falkland Isles, and per- 
haps finally joining the southehi connecting current of the Atlantip^ Telo- 
city from 54 to 1 W) miles per day, in lat. 66^ to 58° ; near tiiO; odaat, meaa 
Telocity 24 miles. 

202. EquatoriaKCurrer^t — the principal movement of the irat^re of the 
Pacific, fxcm east to west,' flowing on .both sides of the Eq\iator, its limits 
coinciding with lat. 25'' N., ^d 26'' S., making a biieadth of 3^000 geo* 
graphical mHes. Velocity — the general mean, 30 miles per day. There 
are two minor curr^ts within the equatorial, flowing in an opposite direc- 
tion from weat to «ast. 

203. Mfentor^s.Cawnier i>rty]f*-about the. Tropic of C^ricon, and the 
meridian of 90° W., nanted after the Prussian ship ■<< Mentor,'' on board 
of which the first observations were made ia 1832.' 

204. Jforth Equatorial Counter Cwrren/— between lat. 5^ and 10» N., 
long. IIS^ and X50» W. 

205. Mexican Coasi Current — periodical, dependent on the seasonal 
breezes ; flowing sonth-west in winter, north-west in (summer. 

'206. Japanese Current — formed by the approach of the equatorial 
ctirrent to the coast of Asia. Apportion iis deflected north by the Island 
of Formosa, and passes along the east coast of Nq)h6n, finally losbg itself 
in the ocean. Telocity oflF Niphon, from 50 tq 1^0 miles per day. 

207. Carolinean Monsoon Current — ^formed by the central portion of 
Uie equatorial i^proadiing the Caroline Inlands, where it becomes influenqed 
by the monsoons, flowing west in summer, east in winter. 

208. • RossePs Drift Current — formed by t^e southern portion of the 
equatorial approaching the New Hebrides and New Caledonia, the oourse 
ohanging from west to nofih-wei^t towards Toirres 8b*ait, named after the 
discoverer, M. Rossel; 

209. Mw South Wales Cwrrg^i/— runs along the coast from 20® S. to 
Van Dieman's Land ; periodical, depending on the winds; flowing south 
in ffuminer, and nortib m winter. Velocity frdm 20 to 30 miles per day. 



ACTION OF THE OCEANIC WATERS UPON THE LAND. ' 

210, Some idea may be formed of the changes wrought by the ocean in 
its angry moods ip the course of a few thousand years, from the following 
chronicle of selected cases : 

TXAKI. 

S0O.^'rh« M* (Mfriad oflTa \itg9 quantitr of th« toil of Holifroi«Bd» Iriandc in -the GttriiiM 
Ocean, off* the rponth of the filibey previously of conBiderable extent, bat subBe* 
quently inaeh red deed. > 

800—800.— Tempeets chapged tl^e coaata oC Brittany; valleyy and villacea were awallowcd np 
' ^Tfae Brttona bare & tradition, trbloh haa deaeeBded from H19. faU#Ott« agea, of the 
4«atr«ctioo,ofthpaquth-weafern part of Brittany. - . * 

SOO— 950.— Violent Ktorms agitnted the Lngonea of Tenire. Tb^ fiAea.of Annniftnoaoid Cob* 
• Btaiixlaear diaappeBTed. . j , > ' 

U06.— Old Ma^amocea^ a considerable town near Venice, was engulfed bv the aea^ 
1618.- A great inondutinn destroyed the Gulf of Jlidhe. ^ 

ytU^lS30^*-rTW laland of Wieringea waa foimed; the re^uiU oCTiol^ft BtovfMj wUeh OfMBfd it 
to become detached from the main land. -'.«.. 



li^-lii67.-^InQiidation8 en|[inf«d tbe fertile coontry of Reiderland. an ajlayjat plain at th^nmitli 
' of the EiAB, in the time of Ike Romans, stretehin^ between Oronlngen and B»st 

Frksland. T#o email streamer the Tiam and Ecliej .whioh watered thU dietricft^ 
disuppetfred. 
' ! .> . . The town of TordAi, a oonaidefable plaee, waa deatro^ed, along with apwardik of 
fifty market-towAs, yiUagea, and monaateriea. Anew golf, called Jpollart, qow ock 
cupiee theif sfte.' 
1282.f~Yioleiit teqapeate broke tbe iethmaa whic^L naitad HoUaad wUh Frle«lfgi4, and 
' formed the Ztiider JJee. . 
13pO-1500,^Three-foonb8 of Heligoland were nrepftaiji^y. ^ ' 
1300-. — Ciparam, in Istriaj whs destroyed. 
' ' 1303 .^A great part of Rngen was engolfod^ and matt/ villages on the eoast of P.omeranta. 
1337 — ^An inandation earned off fourteen villages, in U*. Imfirftf Oadstofl, in Z^land. . 

1475 Land near the mouth of tbe-Humberwas swept away, and several villages destroyed. 

. 1570.-«rA jriolenti storm destroyed half of the village of. Scheveningen, norUnwest of the 
. . Hegue. The oharch that onoe stood in the middle of the village, now stands on 
the shore. 
1634.— An eruption submerged the w4iole of Nordstrand^a ]nm end populous district, 
which hod originally been a part of the eoatisent, and detaobed by a previoas in- 
road of the waters. On the evening of the 11th of October, 1694, the sea broke over 
' . it, destroying. 1,3S8 houses v churches^ and towns, 60,000 head of cattle, and up- 

wards of 6,(w0 persons. There now remains of this once flourishing and fertile 
island, the three islets, named Pelnomi, Nordstrand, and Lutte-moor. 
1858. — ^The Island Orisant was annihilated. 

1784.-~A violent storm,. according to M. Hoff, formed the lake Aboukir, in Lower Egypt. 
1803. — The sea swept away the last remains of the priory of Ccail> in Fifeshire. 

211. Efibots of Oi22Teiits.*-:Th6 great currents have womefmm 
oi^ts, or there are obinges in the set of the current, due to tnmsitorf 
oanses. These may deceive the most skilful commander, and endanger h& 
▼essel, wheil ioB reckoning gives him a considerable distance from the 
ghore. There are strong local currents, produced by tidal action, which 
aometipa^s metft from opposite quarters, and cause a whirlpool, like the 
oelebl-^ted Maelstrdm,. literally miUrstream, on the coast of Norway, and 
Horl Gate in Long Island Sound. ' - 

212. 7he oceanic currents have exerted an important influence in the 
past history of the globe, and are necessary to its oeeupition by the human 
nM^e. ( The prodttctions of the v^etable kingdom have been widely diffused 
% ^ transport of seeds' in ihe water from one region to another. In like 
manner^ animals have been translated involuntarily to anew home on float»* 
ing ice; and canoes of men and women, driven out to sea by the winds, 
hare got entangled in its powerful streams, and ha^e been borne to. lands 
before without mhabitants, but thenceforth to. be established iq^ thqm. 

.Materials, drifting across the Atlantic to the Az0fes, strengthened Ootambasin his deaigii W- 
navigate it ; and led to the opening of the gates of a new. world. . 

213. Curreiits carry the warm Water of the tropics to the polar regions 
to moderate the cold, and bear the cold water of i^e poles to the tropics to 
moderate the heat. 

It is the warmth of the Gulf ^fream^ eonrey^d to the i>orth'We«t of Europe, that vendera thftt 
dlmate so mild, clothing Britain in <* ever-green robes/* whan, in (he same latitude, the shores 
of Labrador are enensed in ice. ^ 

- Witliout waves, tides, and currents, the ocean, charged with an . ifi|kmense amooat of deeooi^ 
posing animal and vegetable matter, would become a stagnant, fetid pool, giving off noxious ex- 
halations, tnfectiag the whol« atmoapb^e, a«d red<ieing the mor« habitable Darts of the earth tb 
t2i«co4dJttiondf a desert. '^' ' 



METEOROLOGY. 

214. Meteorology is a description of the atmosphere, and the phenomena 
d^endent on Heat, Light, and Electricity. \ 

215. The Atmosphere, or Sphere of Vapors-49 a. stratum 
ct gaseous matter which everywhere surrounds the earth, and is the great 
lil)oratoi7 of nature m vddch the various gases i^xhaled from the earth ave 
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^llected together, and mixed, decomposed, distilled, volatilized, condensed, 
or precipitated m an endless process, according to fixed laws. It is the 
assemblage of all substances capable of assuming the aeriform state at the 
degree of temperature which prevails around the earth. 

216. As there is perhaps no substance which cannot be reduced to the 
aeriform state by intense heat, or rendered solid bj intense cold, conse- 
quently the condition^ quality, or composition of the atmosphere depends 
rery much upon tempenture. 

Pure atmospheric air, howevar, is araeotinllj eompoaad of eertahi aleraantt, is daiinite pro- 
portirma. Under ordinary cireninatanoaa, the composition of 1000 parts of the atmosphere maj be 
' stated as follows : ' 

Oxygen, -J---.,- aio.o 
Nitrogen, ••-•••-* 775.0 
Aqueous Vapor, •-•••• 14.2 

Carbonie Acid, •••••• ^ o^ 

1000.0 
The atmospl^ro has weight, is in a high degree elastie, and is naturally colorless. 

217. Atmospheric Currents, To understand the causes of atmospheric 
currents presupposes a knowledge of -the cHstribution pf solar heat^ with 
its effects upon the atmosphere. The sun, the source of iight and heal, 
shoots forth his burning rays upon the surface of the effirth. The earth 
being of a globular form, the direction of the «un's rays is relatively 
vertical or oblique. The vertical rays are the more intense. The central 
portion of the earth (that «one lying between the tropics) receives the 
vertical rays, and is in the greatest degree heated. That portion, lying 
between the tropics and the poles, receives the oblique rays, their intensity 
being in inverse proportion to their obliquity. Hence tike distribution of 
solar heat upon the surfa^ of the earth is very unequal. 

218. The surface of the earth also absorbs, reflects, and radiates tiie 
solar heat in an unequal degree. The lands absorb and radiate more 
readily than the waters. The sandy desert reflects the s^ar heat to 4t 
greater degree than the alluvial soil. 

219. To the unequal distribution, absorption, reflection, and radlaiaon 
of solar heat, together with the quantity of water the air holds in a state 
of vapor, may be assigned the causes of that variety of physical phenomena, 
aerial currents, or winds ; and as these deranging causes act with varying 
intensity, the winds or currents created are also diverse in power and 
afaaracter. 

220. The temperature of the atmosp/here is not aflected, as may be sup- 
posed, by the direct solar rays passing through it. The air receives its 
heat from the earth, by radiation and reflection. The effect of heat upon 
the air is to expand its volume. 

221/ When any portion of the earth's surface is more heated than the 
surrounding districts, the air there ascends and blows over the adjoining 
cooler and denser strata, causing an upper outward current, while the 
colder and denser fluid rushes towards the spot where the balance has been 
lost by expansion, and a lower inward current is produced. 

Ii the door of a hot room be opened in winter, there will be an ripi^er current of warn alt 
directed from the heated apartment, and'n lower cold current flowing into it. The flame of a 
eandle held near the ceiling will be directed from withip, outwards; ifheld nenr tlie ftoor^ it 
will be driven from without, inwards ; and if placed midway, it will be upr^t and still. ' TSttvr 
eoafiagration, however ealm the air may have been previously, is attended wftli gusts of wiiMi; 
the heat causes an ascending current, and the cold air rushes rrom evegr ^irecMiilL towards Ckt 
Stiu. • >. • 
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Nee an example in nature, of an iiland litiiated aTone in the mjldat of the oeean. The land ab* 
adrbing the Bolai* heat more readily than the water, the island becomes mnch wanner than the 
neighboring sea-— an ascending enrrent is established j and the fresh air of the sea flows from aJli 
directions under the form of a sea-breeze. In the absence of the solar beat it is the reverse. 

paring the night the island loses heat by radiation, and cools quicker than the sea. The at- 
mosphere, having become heavier, rnnsinto that of the sea under the form of a land-breeze. Tbns 
a constant interchange is established. These phenomena are observed almost daily oh nearly 
all the seaboards. 

222. Wliat takes place Here on a small scale during a day and a ni^t 
is exhibited on a majestic scale, in a permanent manner, between the con- 
tinents and the oceans, from one season to another ^ between the tropical 
regions and the temperate and polar regions. ' 

223. All atmospheric currents are the result of difference of tempera- 
ture. The difference of temperature between day and night gives birth to 
the diurnal breezes ; the difference of temperature between extreme sea* 
sons gives rise to the season-breeeea or monsoons; the difference of tem- 
perature between the tropics and the poles is the cause of the great annual 
breeze, the. trade ^winds, though modiBed by the rotary motion of the earth. 

' 224. Classification of Winds. — Permanent breezes prevail within 
the tropics, called Trade Winds, which maintain nearly the same direction 
and rate throughout the year. They are termed N. E. in the northern 
hemisphere from their direction, and 8. E. in the southern hemisphere *, 
but both blow more decidedly £rom the east as they approach the equator. 
The limits of the N. E. trades are the parallels of 8° and 23° N. lat.; of 
the S. E. are the parallels of 3° N. and 28° S. ^ Between them, from 3*> to 
9? N. lat. is a zone styled the region of calms, in which thick foggy air pre- 
vails, with frequent, sudden and copious rains, attended by thunder and 
l^tning. (See Physical map.) 

' 225. The trade winds 
may be readily explain- 
ed: The regions border- 
ing on the equator are 
the hottest on the earth. 
In consequence of rare- 
faction the air there 
ascends, and flows over 
the colder masses on 
either side towards the 
poles, from which a 
colder atmosphere moves 
to sui^ly its place. 
Thus two currents are 
created in each hemi- 
sphere, an upper and a 
lower, but flowing in op- 
posite directions ; and if the earth did not rotate upon its axis, the direction 
of the lower current in the northern hemisphere would be from N. to S., 
and in the southern hemisphere from S. to N. The earth, however, rotates 
from W. to E., and the atmosphere surrounding it parties of this rotaij 
motion. (See Fig. 5.) 

226. In proceeding from the poles to the equator, the masses of air flow 
fiK)m regions where the rotary motion of the sur&ce is less, to where it is 
greater ; and unable to acquire the new vdooity at once, in virtue of a law 
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of inertia, they are deflected towards the west, jttft in proporttoo as thej 
do Bot keep up with the sarfaoe towards the east. Henoe, instead of being 
north and sonth. winds, which they would be af the earth were at rest, they 
become north-east and south-east winds. 

227. When these winds approach each other, they tend to produce 
a purely eastern breeze, but this is not perceptible, because the horizontal 
motion of the air is neutralised by the Tertical motion consequent upon 
excessive heat and tairefaoUon.. Here is the region of calt^s, in wUch 
there would be an almost perfept dalm, but fbr thereat evaporation and 
violent rains which disturb the equilibrium of the atmosphere, and occasion 
sudden storms and squalls, attended by thunder, and lightning. This 
zone of calms is entirely north of the equator, extending about 6^ in width 
at a mean. . • 

228. Periodteal Wmds^ or those which prevail at a certain time of llie 
year or day, belong to various districts of the globe. The monsoons of the 
Indian Ocean, the estesian winds of the Mediterranean, and the land and 
sea-breezes are of this class. 

. 229. Momotms, The winds of the Lidian Ocean blow in one direolion 
for five months ; after an interval of one month, during which calms, light 
breezes, gales, hurricanes, and thunder storms prevail, the wind changes 
and blo^s in the opposite direction for the same time, and so on altemating 
with great regula:rity. From April to September, the soulh-west monsoon 
prevails ; from October to March, the north-east. The cause of these 
"f^asonal breezes is easily understood. 

230. During the southern summer months of December, January, and 
February, Southern Africa receives the vertical rays of the sun, while 
Southern Asia experiences the low temperature of winter. In virtue of 
that law by which all aerial currents are established, the air rushes from 
the colder regions of Southern Asia towards the warmer regions of Africa, 
and a north-east wind blows as long as the difference of temperature lasts. 
The reverse takes place when Southern Asia is heated by the sun of the 
northern summer, aod Africa is cooled by the southern winter. The air 
new flows from the colder region of Africa to the warmer region of Asia, 
and a south-west wind prevails. The direction of the monsoons, like the 
trade winds, is modified by the rotary motion of the earth. 

2S1. The Estesian Winds ^ which blow strongly from the north in the 
Mediterranean in sutamer, are caused by the high temperature produced 
by the vertical rays of' the sun upon the sandy and flinty soil of the im- 
mense desert of Sahara. 

282. Variable Winds prevail in mean and high latitudes. The same 
wind clows but a few days in succession. Between the parallels of 24** 
and 50<* N. lat., the south-west wind blows more frequently than any other 
throughout the year. Between the same parallels, S. lat., the north-west 
wind is the prevailing current. 

233. The winds of these regions blow from every direction and are very 
complicated. The endeavor to arrive at causes is in a great measure atr 
tended with unsatisfactory results. 

284. 7A< Winds of the Deserts. The Samoon or Samiel of AisioAf 
Nobia^ and Per8ia» the JSJutmin of Sgypt» the Hannattan of SenegambiA 



and €^tiinea, the Sirocco of the Saha/ra^ the Solano of Spain, are oanaed 
usually by the diflference of temperature in countries subjeot to ertremia 
heat and drought, and generally partake of that character, 

235. The Pampas (or south-west winds) of Buenos Ayres, South 
America, which originate among the enows of the Andes, a;:e cold winds, 
and sometimes rush with such ineredible velocity over the level pampas, 
and so suddenly set in, that persons bathing in the La Plata have been 
drowned, finding it impossible to regain the shore. 

286. Hurricanes: ^Frequently in serene hot' weather, in this latitude, a 
whhrling motion of the aur takes place, usually indicated by sand, dust, and 
leaves ascending in spiral columns. Larger and stronger whirls carry up 
water, animals, and even buildings lying in their course. These whirl- 
winds are generally caused by the struggle of two winds meeting at an 
angle in Hie same manner as whirlpools are formed in water by two currents 
being abruptly impelled against each other. 

237. G^iere are three well known hurricane regions — the West Indies, 
the Indian Ocean, and the Chinese Sea^. 

The general course of the West Indian huirieanes is from the Leeward Islands W.N. W., pass- 
ing around the chorea of the Gulf of Mexico, or acrosa it, then following the Oulf Stream and 
terminating in the Atlantic, or exhausting their fury in the United States. They prevail from 
Jun« to October. They are the most frequent in August. 

The httrricanes of the Indian Ooenn oome from the N. E., near Sumatra and Java, and traval 
to the S. E. towards Rodriguez and th« Mauritioa Islands. They occur chiefly from Deceml^er 
to April, the hot season in that hemisphere. 

In the Chinese Sea, the harricanes rthere called typhoons) range from the shore to about 1^0^ 
E. long. They occur from June to November, after an interval of three or four years. 
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238. Water-Spouts, These singular phenomena, so frequently observed 
on the ocean, result when two winds of different temperature meet. .The 
winds condense the vapor and give it a whirling motion, so that it de- 
sceuds tapering towards the sea below, and causes the surface of the water 
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to asoend in a pointed spiral fonn till it joins that from aboTO, aasmmng 
tbe appearance of an upright and an inverted cone, being thinner in the 
centre than either above or below. 

239. When a water-spout has a progressive motion, the upper and under 
part must move in the same direotiony and with equal velocity, otherwise 
it breaks, which frequently happens, when a noise is heard resembling the 
falling of a cataract. The following is a general description : 

240. Under a dense cloud the sea becomes agitated with violent commo- 
tions, the waves dash rapidly towards the centre of the agitated waters, on 
arriving at which, they rise whirling round in a spiral direction towards the 
clouds. This conical ascending column is met by another descending 
column, which moves towards the water and joins it% In many instances 
the lower column is from 18 to 30 rods in diameter near the base. Each 
Golumn, however, diminishes towards the centre, where they often unite, 
their diameters being no more than 4 or 5 feet. If a ball is discharged 
from a gun or cannon into the centre, it causes the water-e^out to break, 
and its progressive motion is arrested. Lightning is frequently seen to 
issue from the centre and sides of the water-spout, particularly when it 
breaks, but no thunder is heard. 

Tha winds perform a grrand and important part in the economy of natare. They moderate the 
severity of the northern climates by bringing to them tbe heat or the «outh---promote the feeundH- 
tion of flowers by agitating the branches of plants, at the same time diffusing the prodoctiims of 
the vegetable kingdom by the transport of pollen and seeds to great distances; and bat for the 
aftrinl currents, ram woald be confined to maritime countries, the interior of continents becoming 
arid deserts. They serve also to renew the air of cities, where causes of vitiation largely operate, 
and prevent that stagnation of the atmosphere which tends physically and mentally to deteriorate 
tha huipan race. 

241. Rain. — ^If a vessel of water be exposed in open air on a hot day, the 
quantity of fluid soon sensibly 'diminishes, or it evaporates, being converted 
by the heat into invisible vapor, and diffused through the air. In like man- 
ner evaporation transpires upon a grand scale from the great collections of 
water on the earth's surface as well as from the moist ground — subject to 
diurnal and annual variations, because depending mainly upon temperature. 

242. A determinate volume of air, at a given temperature, is capable of 
recefHng a certain quantity of vapor in an invisible state. When it con- 
tains all the vapor it is capable of receiving, it is said to be saturated. If 
the temperature be increased, its capacity for receiving vapor is also in- 
creased. On the contrary, if the temperature be reduced, its capacity for 
vapor is diminished. Like a sponge saturated with water, reduce its 
volume by pressure, and a part of the water wiy run out. Decrease of 
temperature takes the place of pressure in air saturated with moisture, and 
precipitation or rain is the result. 

243. Take an example in nature : A warm, moist south-west wind blow- 
ing from the tropics comes in contact with the colder air of tlie temperate 
regions, its temperature is lowered, it can no longer contain its fiiU quantity 
of vapor. A portion of its moisture is ,soon condensed into clouds, and 
then falls in rain. On the contrary, if a wind bearing clouds meet a warmer 
and dryer air, as is the case in the burning deserts, the heated air, having 
a much greater capacity for moisture, dissipates all the clouds, and the 
threatefiing storm suddenly disappears. 

244. If a wind bearing moisture encounter an elevated mountain range, 
forced to ascend high into the cold regions of the atmosphere, its vapors 
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are condecksed, aod rain falls on tbe windward slope. The wind passes 
oyer to tke other side dry und cool, deprived of most of its moisture. This 
phenomenon is common to all elevated mountain ranges. ^ 

245. Distribution of Rain. Since heat is the cause of evaporation, rain 
Is very unequally distributed. The following are general laws relative to 
tbe distribution of rain. 

246.^-1. It decreases from the equator to the poles, because jbeat, the 
cause of vapor, diminishes. 2. It decreases from the coast to the interior 
of a continent, because the land supplies a less quantity of vapor than 
the sea. 8. In the temperate zones there is less rain on tne eastern coasts 
than on the western, because the latter are first ^exposed to the western 
winds which blow from the ocean and disoha^rge their moisture upon them, 
but within the tropics more rain falls on the eastern than the western 
coasts, because of their exposure to the trade windjs* 4. More rain falls in 
mountainous regions than in level districts, because mountains arrest tbe 
course of the clouds, and a condensation of vapor ensues from collision 
with their cold sumn»ts. "^ 

247. Local Causes, The winds being the bearers of the clouds and 
vapors, consequently any circumstance that modifies the course or tern* 
perature of the windB, affects the condition of precipitation : 1. In Europe, 
if the wind always blew from the north-east, it would never rain, because 
it would blow over a great extent of continent ; on the conkary, if the wind 
always blew**from the south-west, the rain would be incessant, because it 
would come loaded with vapors from the Atlantic. 2. If the great moun- 
tain barriers of Asia were removed, those immense arid deserts would soon 
smile with a luxuriant vegetation, because abundant rains from the south 
aud east would be permitted to visit them. Again, suppose the Andes 
were transferred from the western to the eastern coast of South America, 
preventing the trade winds from bearing the vapors'^f the ocean into the 
interior of the continent, those excessively fertile valleys of the Amazon 
and Paraguay would stfon become a sterile desert. 

248. There are extensive tracts of country in which rain is unknown ; in 
some districts it falls periodically, and in others rain may be said to be 
constant. (See Hyetographic map.) 

249. The rainless regions of the New World comprise portions of Cali- 
fornia and Guatemala, the Mexican table-land, and the coast line of Peru ; 
those of the Old World comprehend an immense territory, stretching from 
Morocco through the Sahara, a part of Egypt, Arabia, Persia, into Beloo- 
chistan, with another great zone commencing north of the Hindoo-Koosh 
and Himalayas, including the table-land of Thibet, the desert of Gobi and 
a portion of Mongolia. In these tracts there is either no rain at all or only 
a very small quantity — so seldom occurring a< to be quite a phenomena. 

250. The regions of periodical rain are within the tropics, and haye 
seasons of extreme humidity, altemalang with excessive drought. The 
length of time of the rainy seasons differs in different districts, but lasting 
generally from three to five months. The rains follow the sun: wh^ 
the ^n is north of the equator, the rains prevail in the northern tropic ; 
when Bonth of tbe line, in the southern tropic, except in India, where the 
rainy and dry seasons are regulated by the monsoons. 
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. 251. The rdgioqg of cOBstant precipitation in which raib &Ub at anj 
hour pf the day, on any day of the year, are beyond the tropics, except tlie 
zone of calms, a narrow bolt between the periodie r^uns of the northern and 
southern hemispheres, in which heavy showers occur almost daily, accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning. For the districts of seasonal rains, see 
Hyetograpkic map. 

252. Obaervatums and Annotations, The quantity of rain which falls 
between the tropics in a smgle month is greater than that of a Whole year 
in higher latitudes. The annual amount of rain at the equator is 95 inches, 
which falls in 80 days, while at St« Petersburg the annual amount is 17 
inches, which fialls in 149 daysr. 

The foUowlBg table ibowa the dimwution of the average annual quantity of rain from tbe 
eqaator to the poles. 

TBOPICAL LATITVSS. IWOHXS 

' MahabaleBhwor, ■Vre«tern Ohaate, -••-.- 903 
San Loifl d« Maranhao, Brazil, --.--.- 976 
Parimaribo, Guyana, --.."••--•• 229 
ftierre Leone, Guineat ---••--•- 190 
CapeHayti,SH. Domingo, .---..--128 

Adams' Peak, Ceylon, - - -100 

Havana, Cuba, ---------- 91 

B'*mbay, -.----*--. -•80 

Macao, China, ---------- 68 

VLTUV KVH HIOB LATITVOX. * 

South Slope of the Alps, --------68 

North France and Belgium, --------22 

Sicilv, -----Sa 

Rome, »- .----30 

North Germany, ---.-•---•-30 
Enprland, ----*- ---^-^-31 

St. Petersburg. -.--------17 

UfeiibuTg* Finland, -------.--13 

Easiern RusRin, ,------•• -,14 

Key West, Florida, 36 

ChfirU»8tou, South Carolina, --------48 

W.ishington, Capitol of U. S., 38 

Marietta, Ohio. - 34 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvaina, --.---•-47 
Providence, Rhode Island, --------42 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, --------38 

Burlington. Vermont, - - - - • •*- - - 39 

East^iort, Maine, ■----.-----36 

New YorJi City, 36 

253. The mean annual amowntin the tropics of th^ Old World is 76 
inches ; in the New World, 115 inches ; in the mean and high latitade. 
Old World, 31 inches; New World, 87 inches. • 

Generally, countries receiving the greatest amount of rain have 6omparatively the least' num- 
ber of rainy days, and vice versa. 

The mean annual amount of rain in the 

British Isles, is - - -32 inches, which falls in 156 days. 
Western France, - - 25 *• »* « " 162 " 

Central and North O^rmany, • 90 « ct . «« « 160 « 

Hungary, - - - '- 17 " «* " " 111 «« 

Eastern Russia, . - - 14 " " V « 90 « 

254. Instances of rain without clouds are by no means rare. They may 
occur when the equilibrium of the atmosphere in its upper regions is in- 
tensely disturbed by very eold and warm currents of air coming in collision, 
condensing the vapor into water without going through the transilian stafo 
of vesicular vapors. 

M, de Nevew was in a shower at Constantinople for ten mmutes, when the sky "#as peVrectly 
wrene. M. Bnirinet observed the same phenomenon at Paris, May 8, ISiS. Sevsfal lottueea 
hay* been o'jserred at Paris, Geneva, and other iilaces. 
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255. iSnow.-^i'^ '^ mmply i(he Tisible yi^r of which ^ elcmAi aro 
eomposed, frbzen. A quantity of very jninute crystals of ice having been 
lormedy they are enlarged by the condensation and freezkg o£ vapor^ and 
merging together^ constitute flakes, whioh increase in me during the period 
of their descent. When the quantity of moisture, separated from tibe at- 
mosphere, is not great, flakes are nofc formed, but Hie cryfiftals remidn 
detached, float in the air, and givo rise to what is called tiie frosi smoke, m 
high latitudei?. Snpw falls to the ground when the isemperature of the at- 
mosphere down to the earth's surface is sufficiently cold ; but if the lower 
strata of air is too warm, it melts in traversing them, and then wo have rain 
below while it snows above. Hence, snow is never seen at the level of Hie 
Sea within the tropics, and it becomes more abundant with the decrease of 
temperature towards the poles. 

Snow-ftakes belong to t^e hexagonal system of cryitala, oF which eeyeral e:^mple« are given. 
(See Physical nucp.) Captain Scoresby qeseribes 96 yarietiea. 

Kaeratz observes that flakes which fall at the same time have generally the ^me form, bat if 
there is an interval between two eonsecative falls of snow, the forms of the second afe found to 
differ from those of the firqt, althoagh always al^ke among themselves. 

Other aqueous meteors, as dew, mists, fogs, hail, and hoar-frost maybe easily understood. 
They are the results of the ever-changing condition of the atmosplillffe:. 

256. Temperature, On .observing the temperature of a place, as tegis- 
tered by the thermomet^, it is found to be eonstantly fluotoating throu^ a 
certain range above and below a standard mean.* 

257. The mean temperature of any one day or month at the same place 
differs from one year to another, but the mean temperature of the whol^ 
yiear remains nearly the same, especially when the average of 10 or 16 
years is taken. ' . 

258. The mean of any number of unequal quantities is equal to their 
sum divided by their number ; thus the mean temperature of air at any 
place during a year is equal to the sum of the mean temperature of each 
month divided by 12. 
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259. Temperature in equatorial regions is distributed quite equally 

• Fahrenheift'i lherm<riiieter is used by English tuid ▲mericaA obiwfverir. 
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tbro^ the whole jcbtj owmg to the ^ays and nights bemg equal. Bat. 
di higher latitades, wh^e the length of the day varies greatly, it takes a 
wide range above and below the annual mean. In Guiana, within the tre* 
pies, the difierenoe between the hottest and coldest months in the year is 
2^ 2' Fahrenheit, in the temperate zone it is about 60°, and at Yakutsk, in 
Sberia, 114<' 4'* But even in plaees having the same latitude the diver* 
sity is sometimes very great f at Quebec the summers are as warm as those 
of Paris, yet the wmtera are as severe as those of St. Petersbure:. (See 
Fig. 7.) 

* Darin; theBntsifia expedition to Rhira. in 1840. the thermometer fell 450 Helow zero, and fbr 
three raui^tbe the mean temperatnre was about !<> Ftfhrenheit. In Jane the temperatiire rose to 
1140 8'. Thus, in the coarse of a few months the troope were exposed to a variation of I6OO of 
temperatare, in a country sitnated under the same paraliel ae the Azores, where reiens perpetual 
■pring. 

26Q.. In enumctrating the oauses of climatic variations, or the div^sity 
of ten^rature and humidity, several may be adduced : 1, the position <of 
a country relative to the sun; 2, its altitude; (See l^ableau, page 1;) 
3, its position, whether marine or cpntinental; 4, the. prevailing winds to 
which it is exposed'; Jl, the nature of its soil. 

261. A remarkable deviation from the usual climatic state sometimes 
<N)ciirB, spreading over wide districts, though in no known instance extend- 
ing over an entire hemisphere. 

The Danes have observed that moderate winters in Iceland nsnally correspond to intense cold 
aft Copenhagen. 

Generally, Asia and America are in opposita climatic conditions, while Europe is unaffected 
by either extreme — these occnrring more frequently in winter than in summer. 

The winter of 1790-01 was very mild in Europe, and very cold in America. 

The winter of 1794-95 was very severe in Europe, and very mild in North America. 

In February of 1828, intense cold prevailed in Asia, while in North America-it waa unasoally 
mild, and Europe was unaffected by either extreme. 

In 1829 the cold was intense in Europe, moderate in Asia, while nnosnal heat prevailed itt 
North America. 

In 1837 the temperature was mild in Europe and very low in North America. 

The same alternating condition exists also in regard to humidity. 

The years of 181ft-17 were marked in the history of Western Europe by general famine, oce^ 
•Soned py excessive raina. while Eastern Europe and Asia had abunaimt haxveats* 

In 1846 the corn crop of Europe was almost entirely cut off by the drought, while America 
•ojQyed a plentiful harvest. 

262. Isothermal Iilnes. — ^Humboldt was the first to trace on charta 
lines connecting all points having the same annual temperature^ or nearly. 
A distinct view is hereby afforded of the distribution of temperature^ and the 

"'iwwerful operati<»i oi other causes besides latitude, in discriminating cli- 
mates, will at once be seen on examining the curves. (See map of the 
World.) 

263. It will be observed that near the equator the isothermals exhibit no 
great divergence from the parallels of latitude, but further north their in- 
flections become remarkable, ranging through 25° of latitude. 

264. Clixnatio Zones. — ^In defining accurately Eones of climate, the 
astronomical lines of the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, and the Arotie 
and Antarctic circles are practically useless ; because of the divergence of 
the isothermal lines from the parallels of latitude. 

265. Guided by the isotherms, five climatic zones may be dineriminatecl : 

1. The hot zone between the isotherms of 80^ in both hemispherea. 

3. The warm zone between the isotherms of 80^ and 70^. 

a. The teomerate zone between the iiothenns of 7(P and S0^« 

4. The cold zone between the isotherms o(Sifi and l(fl, 

5. The frigid zone is bounded by the iaotbenn of 10^.. 
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BLBOTBIOAL PHENOMENA. 

296. Of electricity in itself we know nothing more than that it is a 
mighty imponderable agent, called simply for convenience, a fluid invi$ibh 
wl^en in a latent state, and apparently universally diffused. • 

'Information on thd theory and details of electrieal Acieneemnst be sottgM In treatiiee wpSr 
ntMt d«voted to the anbject. The science of Meteorology treats of its phenomena, effects a^d 
distnbntion, as developed in the atmosphere. 

267. While the earth itself Is always charged wi^ negative electricity, 
the atmosphere, in a ctear and cloudless state is almost invariably found 
to be positively electric. Electricity varies in intenaity, being greater in 
printer than in summer, during liie day than by night, and scjbject also to 
a kind of diurnal variation ; being feeble at sunrise, then increasing for 
two or three hours, and attains its maximum. It declines towards the 
Buddie of the day and attains its maximum in the afternoon. 

268. The electricity of the atmosphere is supposed to be due principally 
to combustion, vegetation and chemical nction. Whatever affects the ther- 
mometric and vaporous condition of the atmosphere, affects its eleotrioal 
state. 

The eomparitive intensity of tba electricity of the atmosphere in different states of the weath«r 
M arranged in the following order by Mr. Crosse, of Broomfield, England. 



1. Regular thunder clouds. 

2. Driving storm, with small rain. . . 

3. Fall of snow, or brisk hail-storm. 

4. A smart shower in a cold day. 

6. Hot weather, after some wet days. 

6. Wet weather, after some dry days. 

7, Clear frosty weather. 



8. Clear warm weather. 
0. Sky obscured by clouds. 

10. Mackerel, or mottled sky. 

11. Sultry weather. 

12. Cold damp nights. 

13. Cold dry N. E. winds. 



269. The color of lightning is variously white, orange, and blue. Its 
hue a{^ars to depend on the intensity, and height in the atmosphere. 

270. There is a class of interesting and harmless meteorological pheno- 
,mena due to the communication of electricity in a strong degree. It 
becomes visible in the form of pale-colored flames, quivering on the ex- 
tremities of bodies which are non-conductors, as the points of spears and 
other military weapons, the panes and tails of horses, the topmasts and 
yard-arms of ships, called Mariners^ Lights, or St. Elmo's Fire. In 
showers of rain and snow, the drops have been observed to be luminous^ 
owing to a strong charge of electricity in the air. 

271. Electricity sympathises generally with light and , heat in its geo- 
graphical distribution, diminishing from the equator to the poles. Hence, 
it IS within the tropics that thunder storms are the most frequent, at "the 
same time the most violent the lightning flashing with a breadth and in- 
tensity, and the thunder pealing wi^ an awfulness of which no conception 
dan be formed by the inhabitant of other regions. The <»Mist line of Pern 
however, where it never thunders or lightens, is a remarkable exception. 

272. Maffnetisxn,—- Magnetism is one of those unseen imponderable 
existences, umich, like heat and electricity, are known only bjTtheir effects^ 

273. Terrestrial magnetism pervades the whole earth, is extremely com- 
plicated, and of varying intensity. Its dynamical state is determined by 
the declination needle, ot mariner^s compass, aaid the dipping needle. 

6 
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The declination needle coniists o^ a magnetized tteel tiar or needIe,\ao niapended aa to rerolr* 
in a horizontal direction j the dipping needle moyea in a plane perpendicular to the horizonJ' Tlie 
Borth ead of the declination needle pointa to the north, and the aoutk end to the aou^, and it at 
reat only when in chat poilition. The direction of nie needle it the magnetic meridian of the 
place of observation. 

274. There is a line wliicli encircles tiie whole earth where the dipping 
needle remains horizontal, called the magnetic equator, or line of no dip. 
It crosses the earth's equator in' sereral |daces, running in a serpentine 
course. North and south of the magnetic equator, The needle dips more 
and more till it beoonpes perpendicular to the horisEon in two pointe, known 
as the N. andS. magnetic poles. (See Map«) The intensity of magnetle 
force is measured by. Hid number of vibrations made by the doclinatioa 
needle in a given time. It is ezoeedingl^ variable in different parts of th^ 
earth. 

275. There are two points in the northern, and two in the southern 
hemispheres, in which the intensity is greater than anywhere else. One 
of these foci is in North America, S, W- of Hudson's Bay, another in 
Northern Siberia, 120° E. long. The southern foci are situated in 20^ S. 
lat and 324» £. long., ii^ 6(y> S. lat., and 131» 2' 1&. long. 

Lines of eqnal Tariation are called isogonial ; lines of eqaal dip, isoclinial ; and lines of aqnal 
intensity, isodiaamical 
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AUEOBA AT BRETJILLEPONT— PRANCE. 

276. Those meteoric displays frequently seen in the heavens, the Aurora 
Boreali^, <or fiorthero^K^t,) the Aurora Australis, <or southern-light,) are 
unquestionably of electro-magnectic origin, as they may be artificially imi- 
tated by pasmng a current of electricity Uirough an exhausted f eceiver ; 
violent disturbances of the magnetic needle accompany its appearance; and 
light has bcjMi evolved by Faraday through magnetic power. The earth's 
uiagnetism is gulpect to vast and unaccountable commotions or storms of 
immense extent, which occur at irregular interv9,ls, and are of short du- 
ration. Instances occured in 1818 and 1841. 



OPTICAL PHENOMENA. 

. 277. Various and interesting effects result from the decompowtipn, je- 
iieotion^ and refraction of light, in its passage through the atmosphere when 
in different conditions of medium or density. 

278. A ray of light is composed of seven different dolors; Viz. red, 
Of ang9, yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet. 

279 AH that endless variety and combination of tints displayed 1;)y the 
sky, the flowers of the field, the rich hues of the autumnal woods^ and the 
gorgeous plumage of birds — in short, the colors of all objects, whether 
opaque bodies or transparent media' arise from their varying capacity of 
absorbing or reflecting certain rays. The reflection of all the rays causes 
white, and the absorption of all black. 

280. The cerulean tint of the sky is caused l)y the blue rays being more 
abundantly reflected or scattered by the aerial particles ; the greater pale- 
ness of the blue arises from the existing vesicular(a) vapor in the lower 
Strata of the atmosphere- 

281. In ihe eastern horizon at sunrise, and in the western at sunset, the 
color of the sky is usually red or yellow. This is owing to the solar beams 
having a greater portion of the atmosphere to traverse in order to reach 
us, most of the blue rays are lost by absorption and reflection in their 
passage, while the red and yellow, which have the greater momentum, 
(variously modified by reflected and peculiar atmospheric conditions) are 
reflected. 

' 282. The golden, rosy, purple and fiery hues of the clouds and sky, are 
caused by the presence of aqueous and vesicular vapor in the air in, differ- 
ent stages of condensation. 
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(a) Vesiole, a minttte air<bladdar, the film being water. 
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288. The sointillatioii of the stars is also due to the same oause. 

284. Rainbo-ws. — A pencil of light on entering a rain-drop nnder- 
goes refraction j this pencil or ray consisting of different colors, which pos- 
sesses different degrees of refrangihility, emerges^ after being reflected at 
the back part of the drop decomposed into its primitiye colors. Thus, 
from the action of the aqneous globules upon the luminous rays, arises the 
colored bow we see projected on the cloud. The more brightly the sun 
shines, and copious the rain, the more vivid and distinct are the colors of 
the bow. ' 

285. Both solar and lunar rainbows are due to the same cause. 




Fim.lO, 
HALOS OB CORONJE. 

286. Halos. — Colored circles of varying diameter are occasionally seen 
surrounding the sun and moon when the sky is invested with light clouds. 
They are more frequently observed around the . Aioon, but this is simply 
owmg to iiie sun's light being generally teo dazzling to admit of colors 
being distinguished near his disc. They are caused by the inflection Of 
light by ihe gl6bules of visible vapor, minute crystals of ice and snow ; or 
that property of rays to bend and divide as they pass near the borders, 
ridge» and angles of surfaces. 

287. When the halos are well defined, and closjely encircle the luminous 
body, it is because the atmosphere is surcharged with humidity, large 
globules being formed. And hence there is truth in the popular remark, 
that a dense halo portends ram. 
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2§8. Paftielia. 
Luminous circleS) 
arcs, and horizon- 
tal bands, ^ith 
mock-suns (parhe- 
liay) and mock- 
moons, {par/isele- 
ncB,) in the neigk- 
borhood of the sun 
and moon are rare 
meteorological 
spectacle^ in our 
latitude, but very 
common in the 
arctic regions, 
where snowy spi- 
culsd or minute 
crystals of ice float 
abundantly in the 
Fid. lib air, the angular 

forans of the crystals reflecting and refracting the rays of light in different 

regular directions and originating the visual variety. 

289. In the severe winter of 1615, in Icelandj the sun when seen, was 
always accompanied by two^ four, five, and even l^e of these illusions. 
The above cut represents a remarkable example seen and described by 
Capt. Parry, which continued from noon until six o'clock in the evening, 
during his winter sojourn at Melville Island. 





Fio. 12. 
MIBAaE OF THE DESSET. 

290, Mirage. — ^Illusions with reference to terrestrial objects are due 
to extraordinary reflection and refraclion, caused by peouliur c<mditian8 of 
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the tar as to density. The miragef(a) the delosive appeurance of water, 

oommen in the plains of Asia and AJ&ica on the verge of the horizon, is a 

w^ll known instance. 

. 291. In Egypt the general aspect of the country is that of a plain, with 

gentle eminences on which the Tillages are seated. When the weather is 

calm and the ground is highly heated, the landscape at a distance assumes 

the appearance of a pure transparent lake. The villages seem built on 

island?, their respective objects, houses and trees, are vividly reflected as if 

in water, and multiplied and enlarged images are produced. So perfect is 

the representation, that experienced travelers, oppressed with heat and 

thirst, have accepted it as a reality. This was the case with the French 

army during the celebrated campaign in Egypt. 

<* Still the satne burning sun! no cloud in Heaven! 
The hot air quivers, and the syltry mist 
Floato o*er the desert, with a «how 
Of distant waters mocking their distress." 

292w The phenomeaion as above described d^nds upon the earth being 
highly heated, and t'le resulting evaporation. But the temperature of the 
air rapidly dimmish \si from the surface of the ground ; hence there are 
striking diversities iiv ^e density of the lower strata, and the rays of light 
are unequally refracted and reflected at the surfaces of strata of diflerent 
densities. 

293. Instances of the sun and moon being seen above the horizon when 
actually below it, of JBg^ntains and coasts unseen before, brought within 
sight of the spectatoi^of persons having their shadows depicted upon the 
clouds — of vessels being seen sailing in the air^ high abpve the surface of 
the water, are not uncommon in certain localities and latitudes. 




Fio. 13. 
Fata Mor(}ana at Eegg^to. 



(a) Serab is the Arabic term for w^srt the FienY*h call mirago. It oc^curs »8 a commop bniblem 
of deceit in oriental writings. The Koran any 8, '* The actions of unbeliever! are like the sercA 
of the plain ; h« Who is thirsty taken it f(>r water, and finds it to be notlnag.P 
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294. A singular spectacle is occasionally exhibited in the narrow strait 
between Messina and Reg^o. A variety of images, men, houses, cattle, rocks, 
and trees are seen, pictured on the su^^ce pf the water, and in the air imme- 
diately over it. Multiplied images of the same object occur, or two images, 
one in a natural and the other in an inverted position ; and they have been 
observed to be fringed with red, green, blue, and other prismatic colors. 



ThU exhibtion is called by the Sicilians /oto morgana, a title of uncertain derivation, but sup- 
Dilear presumption of the spectacle being called into existence by fairy art 
nr an enchanter's wand. 



posed to refer to a vulgar i 




Fig. 14. 

Spectri: of the Brooken. 

295. Dr. Buohan relates, that while on the cliff near Brighton, England 
with a companion, watching the sun when rising, Nov. 18, 180-1, he saw, 
just as the solar disc emerged above the surface of ihe water, the face of 
the cliff represented precisely Opposite tohim j with a neighboring wind-mill, 
his own figure, and that of his friend, all faithfully depicted at some height 
above the sea. The appearance lasted about ten minutes. There was a 
dense fog upon the water at the time. 

296. As two travelers were standing on the summit of Ben Lomond, 
August 19, 1820, watching the sunset, the attention of one of the party 
was arrested by the appearance of two gigantic figures pictured upon the 
cloud in, the east, apparently standing on an enormous pedestaf. He 
pointed out the phenomenon to his companion, and immediately one of the 
figures^as observed to strike the other on the ishoulder, and point towards 
them ; they waved their hate and umbrellas, and the shadowy figures made 
a similar movement, faithfully imitating every gesticulation. The spectacle 
continued about fifteen minutes. 

297. The spectre of Brooken(a) — the colossal figure of a man observtftd 
to walk the ridge at sunrise, is an analogous example. 

(a) One of the Harts Mountiiini. 
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Tio. 15, 
Bi:FEAC!nON'IN THE POLAB Sea. 

298. The following details tespeeimg unequal refraction in northern re- 
gions produced by the varying temperature and density of adjacent strata 
of the air, are from Capt. Scoresby. 

299. June 19, 1822, the sun was very hot, and the coast suddenly ap- 
peared to come fourteen or eighteen miles nearer ; the different eminences 
were so raised that they were seen as easily from the deck of the ship as 
they were before from the fore-top. The ice in the horizon assumed singu- 
lar forms ; the larger blocks seemed columns ; icebergs and fields of ice, a 
chain of prismatic rocks ; and in many places the ice appeared to be in the 
air at some minutes(a) above the horizon. 

300. Ships that were in the neighborhood assumed the most whimsical 
forms ; in some the mainsail seemed reduced to nothing, while the foresail 
appeared four times larger than it really was. Above distant ships, their 
images were seen inverted and magnified. The image of a ship that was 
itseft below the horizon was seen for several minutes ; a ship even sup- 
mounted by two ships, one in the right position, the other inverted. 

301. The apparitions in the anr, which were dice regarded as real or 
supernatural appearances, take their rise from terrestrial objects, being 
caused by peculiar reflection. 

302. The visions of troops of horses, and armies marching and counter- 
marching in the air, on the clouds, has sprung from some animals pasturing 
on an opposite height, or travelers quietly pursuing their joiarney. 

(a) HinatM of eireuUr motion. 
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